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A SEQUEL OF THE GLADSTONE CONTROVERSY.* 


“Tr is wonderful,” wrote Proud- 
hon, “ how in all our political ques- 
tions we always stumble on theo- 
logy.” Mr. Gladstone will doubt- 
less concur in this sentiment; for 
he cannot take a step without 
stumbling on the Catholic Church. 
She is everywhere, and everywhere 
she is to him acause of alarm. So 
potent is her influence growing to 
be, so cunningly laid are the plans 
by which her policy is directed, so 
perfect is the organization and dis- 
cipline of her forces, so insidious 
are her methods of procedure, as 
he would have us believe, that it is 
full time all Christendom should be 
warned of the approaching danger. 
She is in his eyes an ever-present 
menace to the civilization of the 
world, 

He at least bears testimony to 
her power and vitality. She is not 
a relic of a past age; she lives, and, 
what is more, it does not seem that 
she is willing to die. If we con- 
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sider the various efforts by which 
men are seeking to weaken and de- 
stroy the church, we shall find in 
them no mean evidence of her di- 
vine strength. And first of all, in 
an age intellectually most active, 
she is the subject of universal criti- 
cism, and is cited before every tri- 
bunal of human knowledge to be 
tried on an hundred different and 
often contradictory counts. Her 
historical relations with the world, 
extending over eighteen hundred 
years and co-extensive with Chris- 
tendom, are minutely examined in- 
to by men who, shutting their eyes 
to the benefits which she has con- 
ferred upon the human race, are 
eager to discover charges against 
her. She is made responsible for 
the crimes of those who called 
themselves Catholics, though she 
was the first to condemn their evil 
deeds. The barbarism, the igno- 
rance, and the cruelty of the mid- 
dle ages are set to her count, when, 
in fact, she was the chief source of 
civilization, of enlightenment, and 
of mercy during that period. When 
she opposes the tyranny of kings, 
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she is called the enemy of the 
state; when she seeks to restrain 
the lawlessness of the people, she is 
proclaimed the friend of tyrants. 
Against her dogmas and institu- 
tions all the sciences are brought 
to bear—astronomy, geology, eth- 
nology, and the others. Not in 
politics alone, but in all the physi- 
cal sciences, men in our day stum- 
ble on the Catholic Church. 

We are told that she is the one 
great spiritual organization which 
is able to resist, and must as a mat- 
ter of life and death resist, the pro- 
gress of science and modern civili- 
zation. These men profess to find 
innumerable points of collision be- 
tween her dogmas and the conclu- 
sions of science, and are surprised 
when she claims to understarid her 
own teachings better than they, 
and is not prepared to abandon all 
belief in God, the soul, and future 
life because physical research has 
given men a wider knowledge of 
the phenomena of matter. Now 
we hear objections to her moral 
teaching—that it is too severe, that 
she imposes burdens upon men’s 
shoulders too heavy for human na- 
ture to bear, that she encourages 
asceticism, celibacy, and all manner 
of self-denial opposed to the spirit 
of the age and of progress; then, 
on the contrary, that her morality 
is lax, that she flatters the passions 
of men, panders to their sensual 
appetites, and grants, for gain, per- 
mission to commit every excess. 

At one time we are told that her 
ptiests are indolent, immoral, igno- 
rant, without faith ; at another, that 
they are ceaselessly active, astute, 
learned, and wholly intent upon 
bringing all men to their own way 
of thinking. Now we are informed 
that her children cannot be loyal 
subjects of any government; and 
immediately after we hear that they 
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are so subservient, so passively obe- 
dient, that they willingly submit to 
any master. And here we come more 
immediately upon our subject ; for 
whereas Mr. Gladstone has de- 
clared that the loyalty of Catholics 
is not to be trusted, M. de Lave- 
leye asserts that “ despotic govern- 
ment is the congenial government 
of Catholic populations.” 

The pamphlet from which we 
quote these words, and which we 
propose now to examine, has been 
presented to the English-reading 
public by the special request of Mr. 
Gladstone, and has been farther 
honored by him with a prefatory 
letter. The author, it is true, takes 
a fling at the Church of England, 
and plainly intimates that in his 
opinion it is little better than the 
Catholic Church; but the ex-pre- 
mier could notforego the opportuni- 
ty of striking his enemy, though he 
should pierce his dearest friend in 
giving the blow. He takes the pre- 
caution, indeed, to disclaim any con 
currence in M. de Laveleye’s “rather 
unfavorable estimate of the Church 
of England in comparison with the 
other reformedcommunions.” The 
question discussed in the pamphlet 
before us, as its title implies, is the 
relative influence of Catholicism 
and Protestantism on the liberty 
and prosperity of nations ; and the 
conclusion which is drawn is that 
the Reformation is favorable to free- 
dom and progress, and that the 
Catholic Church is a hindrance to 
both. 

This has long been a favorite 
theme with Protestants—the wea- 
pon with which they think them- 
selves best able to do good battle 
in their cause; and doubtless it is 
employed, in most favorable cir- 
cumstances, in an age like ours, in 
which material progress is so mark- 
ed a feature that its influence may 
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be traced in everything, and in 
nothing more than in the thoughts 
and philosophies of the men of our 
day. It is worthy of remark that 
Protestantism, professing to be a 
purer and more spiritual worship, 
should have tended to turn men’s 
thoughts almost exclusively to the 
worldly and temporal view of reli- 
gion; so that it has become the fash- 
ion to praise Christianity, not be- 
cause it makes men humble, pure, 
self-denying, content with little, but 
rather because its influence is sup- 
posed to be of almost an opposite 
nature. Much stress is laid upon 
the physical, social, and mental su- 
periority of Christian nations to 
those that are still pagan, and the 
inference implied, if not always ex- 
pressly stated, is that these temporal 
advantages are due to the influence 
of Christianity, and prove its truth 
and divine origin. Without stop- 
ping to consider the question 
whether the material and social su- 
periority of Christian nations is to 
be attributed to their religious faith, 
we may ask whether, admitting that 
this is the case, it may with propri- 
ety be adduced in proof of the 
truth of the religion of Christ ? 

In the case of individuals no one, 
certainly, would think of arguing 
that prosperity proves a right faith, 
or even consistent practice. To 
hold that wealth and success are 
evidences of religious life, whatever 
it may be, is certainly not Chris- 
tianity. Does the teaching of 
Christ permit the rich to lay the 
unction to their souls that they 
are God’s favored children? Were 
they his friends? Did they flock 
aroundhim? Did they drink in his 
words gladly? If men who claim 
to be his disciples have deified 
worldly success, and made tem- 
poral prosperity a sufficient test 
of the truth of his religion, they 


cannot plead any word of his in 
excuse. 

He certainly never paid court to 
the great, or stooped to flatter the 
rich. Was it not he who said, “ Woe 
be to you rich: ye have received 
your reward ”? and again, “It is 
harder for a rich man to enter the 
kingdom of heaven than for a 
camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle”? Did he not take Lazarus 
to his bosom when Dives was in 
hell? 

“ Blessed are ye,” he said, ““ when 
men shall revile you, and persecute 
you, and shall say all manner of 
evil against you falsely tor my sake. 
Rejoice and be exceeding glad; 
for great is your reward in heaven : 
for so persecuted they the prophets 
which were before you.” 

The preaching of Christ was 
wholly unworldly. He sternly re- 
pressed the earthly ambitions of his 
disciples, and declared that, as the 
world hated him, it would also hate 
those who believed in him. They 
would be outcasts for his name’s 
sake; if this life were all, they of 
all men would be most miserable. 
Indeed, he rarely speaks of human 
happiness in the customary sense ; 
he passes over what might be said 
in favor of this life, and brings out 
in bold relief its vanity and unsat- 
isfactoriness. He draws no pic- 
tures of domestic bliss, and says 
but little of even innocent pleasures 
or those temporal blessings which 
are so sweet to all; and as he taught 
that worldly prosperity is no evi- 
dence of God’s favor, he was care- 
ful to correct the error of those 
who looked upon misfortune as a 
proof of guilt, as in the case of the 
man born blind and of those upon 
whom a tower had fallen. 

Christ was poor, his apostles 
were poor, his disciples were poor, 
nearly all the Christians of the first 
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ages were poor; and yet every day 
we hear men talk as though they 
considered poverty and Christianity 
incompatible. This is manifestly 
the opinion of M. de Laveleye. 
His argument may be stated in this 
way: England and Scotland are 
rich, Ireland is poor. The Protes- 
tant cantons of Switzerland are 
rich, the Catholic are poor. “In 
the United States,” says De Tocque- 
ville, “the greater part of the Catho- 
lics are poor.” In fact, wherever 
the two religions exist together, the 
Protestants are more active, more 
industrious, and consequently richer 
than the Catholics. 

This is the substance of what is 
spread over a dozen pages of the 
pamphlet. The conclusion is not 
difficult to draw: Protestants are 
richer than Catholics,and therefore 
better Christians. 

“No man can serve two masters,” 
said Christ : “ you cannot serve God 
and Mammon.” On the contrary, 
says M. de Laveleye, the success 
with which you worship Mammon 
is the best proof that you serve God 
truly. Of course it would be for- 
eign to M. de Laveleye’s purpose to 
stop to inquire whether the poverty 
of Ireland be due to the Catholic 
faith of her people or to the rapaci- 
ty and misgovernment of England; 
whether that of the Catholic can- 
tons of Switzerland might not be 
accounted for by the fact that they 
are mountainous, with an inhospita- 
ble climate and a barren soil; and 
whether even M. de Tocqueville’s 
assertion that the greater part of the 
Catholics of the United States are 
poor might not be satisfactorily ex- 
plained by stating that the greater 
part of them are emigrants who 
have recently landed upon these 
shores without a superabundance 
of this world’s goods. 


He had also good reasons, while 
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treating this part of his subject, for 
not looking nearer home. He had 
in Belgium, under his very eye, one 
of the most thrifty, industrious, and 
prosperous peoples of Europe, and 
at the same time one of the most 
Catholic. Why did he not compare 
the wealth of Belgium with that of 
Sweden or Denmark? Why did he 
not saya word about Catholic 
France, whose wealth and thrift can- 
not be denied. He does, indeed, 
make mention of two French manu- 
facturing towns, in which, he states, 
on the authority of M. Audiganne, 
the capitalists are for the most part 
Protestants, whilst the operatives 
are Catholics; though what this has 
to do with any debatable question 
between Catholicism and Protestant 
ism is not easily seen. 

The assertion (p. 14) that “ wher- 
ever the two religions co-exist in 
the same country the Protestants 
are more active, more industrious, 
more economical, and consequently 
richer than the Catholics,” is not 
borne out by facts. A single ex- 
ample will suffice to show how rash 
M. de Laveleye has been in mak- 
ing so wide an affirmation. The 
Catholics of the Rhine Province are 
universally acknowledged to be 
among the most thrifty and enter- 
prising populations of Prussia, and 
are far richer than, for instance, the 
Protestants of Pomerania. 

It would not be difficult, by 
adopting M. de Laveleye’s mode 
of reasoning, to turn his whole ar- 
gument on this point against his 
own position. Whether or not na- 
tional wealth, we might say, is evi- 
dence of orthodox Christian faith, 
there can be no doubt but that the 
Christian religion is favorable to 
even the temporal interests of the 
lowest and most degraded classes 
of society. Its doctrines on the 


brotherhood of the race and the 
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equality of all before God first in- 
spired worthy notions of the dignity 
of man. Then the sympathy which 
it created for the poor, the suffering, 
and the oppressed naturally set men 
to work to devise means for the re- 
lief of human misery. It is to its 
influence that we must ascribe the 
abolition of slavery, the elevation of 
woman, and the thousand minis- 
tries which in Christian lands attend 
on the wretched and the weak. 

We must infer that those nations 
in which this influence is most pow- 
erful—which, in other words, are 
most truly Christian—will have, in 
proportion to their population, the 
smallest class of human beings 
cursed by the worst plague known 
to modern civilization, bearing with 
it, as it does, a threefold degradation, 
moral, physical, and social. We of 
course refer to pauperism. 

Now, in England, from whose 
wealth M. de Laveleye would infer 
the superiority of her religion, we 
find that this pauper class, compared 
with the whole population, is as 1 to 
23; whereas in Ireland, which is 
poor—and, according to this theory, 
for that reason under the ban of 
a false religion—there is but 1 
pauper to go inhabitants; in other 
words, pauperism is four times 
more common in England than in 
Ireland. Now, whether we refer 
this fact to England’s wealth or to 
England’s religion—and in M. de 
Laveleye’s opinion they are correla- 
tive—our conclusion must be either 
that the influence of the Christian 
religion, which necessarily tends to 
promote the temporal well-being of 
the most degraded classes of society, 
is less felt in England than in Ire- 
land, or else that national wealth is 
hurtful to the interests of these same 
classes, and consequently opposed 
to tie true Christian spirit; and in 
either c:se we have Catholic Ire- 


land more fairly Christian than 
Protestant England. We would 
not have our readers think for a 
moment that we are seriously of 
the opinion that our argument 
proves anything at all. We give it 
merely as a specimen of the way in 
which the reasoning of this pam- 
phlet may be turned against its 
own conclusions, though, in fact, we 
have done the work too respectably. 

We cannot forget, if M. de Lav- 
eleye does, that, of all sciences, the 
social—if, indeed, it may be said 
as yet to exist at all—is the most 
complex and the most difficult to 
master. ‘The phenomena which it 
presents for observation are so va- 
rious, so manifold, and so vast, our 
means of observation are so limited, 


our methods so unsatisfactory, and * 


our prejudices so fatal, that only 
the thoughtless or the rash will tread 
without suspicion or doubt upon 
ground so uncertain and so little 
explored. 

M. de Laveleye himself furnishes 
us an example of how easily we 
may go astray, even when the way 
seems plain. 

“Sectarian passions,” he writes 
(p. 11), “ or anti-religious prejudice 
have been too often imported into 
the study of these questions. It is 
time that we should apply to it the 
method of observation and the 
scientific impartiality of the physi- 
ologist and the naturalist. When 
the facts are once established irre- 
fragable conclusions will follow. 
It is admitted that the Scotch 
and Irish are of the same origin. 
Both have become subject to the 
English yoke. Until the XVIth 
century Ireland was much more 
civilized than Scotland. During 
the first part of the middle ages 
the Emerald Isle was a focus of 
civilization, while Scotland was still 
a den of barbarians Since the 
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Scotch have embraced the Reform- 
ation, they have outrun even the 
English. . . . Ireland, on the 
other hand, devoted to ultramon- 
tanism, is poor, miserable, agitated 
by the spirit of rebellion, and seems 
incapable of raising herself by her 
own strength.” ‘The conclusion 
which is drawn from all this, joined 
with such other facts as the late 
victories of Prussia over Austria 
and France, is that “ Protestantism 
is more favorable than Catholicism 
to the development of nations.” 

We may as well pause to examine 
this passage, which, both with re- 
gard to the statement of facts and to 
the interpretation put upon them, 
fairly represents the style and me- 
thod of the pamphlet before us. 

“It is admitted that the Scotch 
and Irish are of the same origin.” 
This is true, as here stated, only in 
the sense that both are descended 
of Adam; and hence it would have 
been as much to the point to affirm 
that all the nations of the earth are 
of the same origin. The Scots 
were, indeed, an Irish tribe; but 
when they invaded Caledonia, they 
found it in the possession of the 
Picts, of whom whether they were 
of Celtic or Teutonic race is still 
undecided. The power of the Scots 
themselves declined in the XIIth 
century, when Scotland fell under 
the influence of the Anglo-Norman 
Conquest, and the Celtic population 
either withdrew towards the north, 
or, by intermarriage with the con- 
querors, formed a new type; so that 
the people of that country are even 
yet divided into two great and dis- 
tinct stocks differing from each 
other in language, manners, and 
dress. 

“Until the XVIth century,” con- 
tinues M. de Laveleye, “ Ireland was 
much more civilized than Scotland. 
During the first part of the middle 
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ages the Emerald Isle was a focus 
of civilization, while Scotland was 
still a den of barbarians.” Now, it 
was precisely in those ages in which 
Ireland was “a focus of civiliza- 
tion ” that the Catholic faith of her 
people shone brightest. It was then 
that convents sprang up over the 
whole island; that the sweet songs 
of sacred psalmody, which so touch- 
ed the soul of Columba, were heard 
in her groves and vales; that the 
sword was sheathed, and all her 
people were smitten with the high 
love of holy life and were eager to 
drink at the fountains of knowledge. 
It was then that she sent her apostles 
to Scotland, to England, to France, 
to Germany, to Switzerland, and to 
far-off Sicily ; nor did she remit her 
efforts in behalf of civilization until 
the invading -Danes forced her chil- 
dren to defend at once their coun- 
try and their faith. 

But let us follow M. de Laveleye: 
“Since the Scotch have embraced 
the reformed religion, they have 
outrun even the English. . . . Ire- 
land, on the other hand, devoted to 
ultramontanism, is poor, miserable, 
agitated by the spirit of rebellion, 
and seems incapable of raising her- 
self by her own strength.” 

We cannot think that Mr. Glad- 
stone had read this passage when 
he requested the author to have his 
pamphlet translated into English ; 
for we cannot believe that he is 
prepared to lay the misfortunes of 
Ireland to the influence of the 
Catholic faith upon her people, and 
not to the cruelty and misgovern- 
ment of England. 

The Irish Catholics are reproach- 
ed with their poverty, when for two 
hundred years the English govern- 
ment made it a crime for them to 
own anything. They are taunted 
with their misery, when for two 
centuries they lived under a code 
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which placed them outside the pale 
of humanity; of which Lord 
Brougham said that it was so inge- 
niously contrived that an Irish 
Catholic could not lift up his hand 
without breaking it; which Ed- 
mund Burke denounced as the most 
proper machine ever invented by 
the wit of man to disgrace a realm 
and degrade a people ; and of which 
Montesquieu wrote that it must 
have been contrived by devils, 
ought to have been written in blood 
and registered in hell! 

Ireland is found fault with be- 
cause she is agitated with the spirit 
of rebellion, when even to think of 
the wrengs she has suffered makes 
the blood to boil. Is it astonishing 
that she should be poor when Eng- 
land, with set purpose, destroyed her 
commerce and ruined her manufac- 
turing interests, fostering at the 
same time a policy fatal to agricul- 
ture, the aim of which, it would 
seem, was to force the Irish to emi- 
grate, that the whole island might 
be turned into a grazing ground for 
the supply of the English markets ? 

“What a contrast,” further re- 
marks M. de Laveleye (p. 12), 
“even in Ireland, between the ex- 
clusively Catholic Connaught and 
Ulster, where Protestantism pre- 
vails !” 

Mr. Gladstone certainly cannot 
be surprised at this contrast, nor 
will he seek its explanation in the 
baneful influence of the Catholic 
Church. He at least knows the 
history of Cromwell’s invasion of 
Ireland ; he has read of the massa- 
cres of Drogheda and Wexford ; he 
knows the fate of the eighty thou- 
sand Catholic Irishmgn whom 
Cromwell drove into the ports of 
Munster, and shipped like cattle 
to the sugar plantations of the Bar- 
badoes, there to be sold as slaves; 
nor is he ignorant of what was in 


store for those Irish Catholics who 
were still left; of how they were 
driven out of Ulster, Munster, and 
Leinster across the Shannon into 
Connaught—that is, into the bogs 
and wild wastes of the most deso- 
late part of Ireland—there to die of 
hunger or cold, or to survive as best 
they might. Five-sixths of the 
Catholics had perished ; the remain- 
der were driven into barren Con- 
naught; the Protestants settled on 
the rich lands of Ulster, Munster, 
and Leinster; and now here comes 
good M. de Laveleye to find that 
Connaught is poor because it iS 
Catholic, and Ulster is rich because 
it is Protestant. But we must not 
forget Scotland. 

“Since the Scotch, says M. de 
Laveleye, “have embraced the re- 
formed religion, they have outrun 
even the English.” 

We shall take no pains to discov- 
er whether or in what respect or 
how far the Scotch surpass the 
English. The meaning of the 
words which we have just quoted is 
evidently this: The progress which 
the Scotch have made during the 
last three centuries, in wealth and 
the other elements of material 
greatness, must be ascribed to the 
influence of the Protestant religion. 

To avoid even the suspicion of 
unfairness in discussing this part of 
the subject, we shall quote the words 
of an author who devoted much time 
and research to the study of the 
character and tendencies of Scotch 
Presbyterianism, and whose deeply- 
rooted dislike of the Catholic 
Church is well known: 


“To be poor,” says Buckle (//istory of 
Civilization, vol. ii. p. 314), describing the 
doctrines of the Scotch divines of the 
XVIith century—“ to be poor, dirty, and 
hungry ; to pass through life in misery ana 
to leave it with fear; to be plagued with 
boils and sores and diseases of every kind; 
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to be always sighing and groaning; to have 
the face streaming with tears and the chest 
heaving with sobs; in a word, to suffer 
constant affliction and to be tormented in 
all possible ways—to undergo these 
things was a proof of goodness just as 
the contrary was a proof of evil. It mat- 
tered not what a man liked, the mere 
fact of his liking it made it sinful. What- 
ever was natural was wrong. The clergy 
deprived the people of their holidays, their 
amusements, their shows, their games, 
and their sports; they repressed every 
appearance of joy, they forbade all merri- 
ment, they stopped all festivities, they 
choked up every avenue by which pleas- 
ure could enter, and they spread over the 
country an universal gloom. Then truly 
did darkness sit on the land. Men in 
their daily actions and in their every 
looks became troubled, melancholy, and 
ascetic. Their countenance soured and 
was downcast. Not only their opinions, 
but their gait, their demeanor, their voice, 
their general aspect, were influenced 
by that deadly blight which nipped all 
that was genial and warm. The way of 
life fell into the sere and yellow leaf; its 
tints gradually deepened ; its bloom faded 
and passed off; its spring, its freshness, 
and its beauty were gone; joy and lore 
either disappeared or were forced to hide 
themselves in obscure corners, until at 
length the fairest and most endearing 
parts of our nature, being constantly re- 
pressed, ceased to bear fruit and seemed 
to be withered into perpetual sterility. 
Thus it was that the national character 
of the Scotch was in the XVIIth 
century 7dwarfed and mutilated. 

They [the Scotch divines] sought to 
destroy not only human pleasures, but 
human affections. They held that our 
affections are necessarily connected with 
our lusts, and that we must therefore wean 
ourselves from them as earthly vanities. 
A Christian had no business with love 
or sympathy. He had his own soul to 
attend to, and that was enough for him. 
Let him look to himself. On Sunday, in 
particular, he must never think of bene- 
fiting others; and the Scotch clergy did 
not hesitate to teach the people that on 
that day it was sinful to save a vessel in 
distress, and that it was a proof of reli- 
gion to leave ship and crew to perish. 
They might go; none but their wives 
and children would suffer, and that was 
nothing in comparison with breaking the 
Sabbath. So, too did the clergy teach 
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that on no occasion must food or shelter 
be given to a starving man, unless his 
opinions were orthodox. What need for 
him to live? Indeed, they taught that it 
was a sin to tolerate his notions at all, 
and that the proper course was to visit 
him with sharp and immediate punish- 
ment. Going yet farther, they broke the 
domestic ties and set parents against 
their offspring. They taught the father 
to smite the unbelieving child, and to 
slay his own boy sooner than to allow 
him to propagate error. As if this were 
not enough, they tried to extirpate an- 
other affection, even more sacred and 
more devoted still. They laid their rude 
and merciless hands on the holiest pas- 
sion of which our nature is capable— 
the love of a mother for her son. 

To hear of such things is enough to 
reake one’s blood surge again, and raise 
a tempest in our inmost nature. But to 
have seen them, to have lived in the 
midst of them, and yet not to have re- 
belled against them, is to us utterly in- 
conceivable, and proves in how complete 
a thraldom the Scotch were held, and how 
thoroughly their minds as well as their 
bodies were enslaved.” 


The XVIIth century, which 
was the golden age of French lite- 
rature, and also of the Catholic 
Church in France, threw almost to- 
tal darkness over Scotland, which 
during that period was most com- 
pletely under the power of Protes- 
tantism. The clergy governed the 
nation ; they were the only men of 
real influence ; and yet there was no 
philosophy, no science, no poetry, 
no literature worth reading. “ From 
the Restoration,” says Laing, “down 
to the Union the only author of 
any eminence whom Scotland pro- 
duced was Burnet.” 

If the thrift and industry of the 
Scotch are due to Protestantism, to 
what shall we ascribe the enterprise 
and commerce of the Catholic repub- 
lics of Venice and Genoa during the 
middle ages? 

If England’s wealth to-day comes 
from the Reformation, how shall we 
account for that of Spain in the 











XVIth and XVIIth— centuries? 
And if the decline of Spain has been 
brought about by the Catholic 
faith, to what cause shall we assign 
that of Holland, who in the XVIIth 
century ruled the seas and did the 
carrying trade of Europe? 

M. de Laveleye’s way of account- 
ing for the prosperity of nations is 
certainly simple, but we doubt 
whether it would satisfy any respect- 
able schoolboy. Unfortunately for 
such as he, there is no rule of three 
by which social problems may be 
solved. Race, climate, soil, political 
organization, and many other causes, 
working through ever-varying com- 
binations, must all be considered if 
we would understand the history 
of material progress. As labor is 
the most fruitful cause of wealth, 
there is a necessary relation be- 
tween national wealth and national 
habits, which are the outcome of 
athousand influences, one of the 
most powerful of which undoubted- 
ly is religious faith. But who does 
not know that climate influences 
labor, not only by enervating or in- 
vigorating the laborer, but also by 
the effect-it produces on the regu- 
larity of his habits? If the Italian 
loves the dolce far niente, while 
the New Englander makes haste 
to grow rich as though .some 
demon whom gold could bribe 
pursued him, shall we find the 
secret of their peculiar characters 
in their religious faith or in the 
climate in which they live, or shall 
we not rather seek it in a combina- 
tion of causes, physical and moral ? 
We have assuredly no thought of 
denying the intimate connection 
which exists between faith and 
character or between a nation’s re- 
ligion and its civilization. We 
are willing even to affirm that 
not only the general superiority of 
Christian nations, but their supe- 
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rior wealth also, is in great measure 
attributable to their religion. And 
now, bidding adieu to M. de Lave- 
leye for a while, we propose to dis- 
cuss this subject, to which we have 
already alluded, somewhat more 
fully. 

Christianity certainly does not 
measure either the greatness or the 
happiness of a people by its wealth, 
nor does it take as its ideal that 
state of society in which “ the mil- 
lionaire is the one sole god” and 
commerce is fll in all; in which 
“only the ledger lives, and only not 
all men lie.” 

Whether we consider individuals 
or associations of men, the Catho- 
lic Church does not hold and can- 
not hold that material interests are 
the highest. To be noble, to be 
true, to be humble, to be pure, is, 
in her view, better than to be rich. 
Man is more than money, which is 
good only in so far as it serves to 
develop his higher nature. 

“The whole aim of man is to be 
happy, says Bossuet. “ Place happi- 
ness where it ought to be, and it is 
the source of all good; but the 
source of all evil is to place it where 
it ought not to be.” 

“It is evident,” says S. Thomas, 
“that the happiness of man cannot 
liein riches. Wealth is sought after 
only as a support of human life. It 
cannot be the end of man; on the 
contrary, man is its end. . . . 
The longing, moreover, for the high- 
est good is infinite. The more it is 
possessed, the more it is loved and 
the more all else is despised; for 
the more it is possessed, the better is 
it known. With riches this is not 
the case. No sooner are they ours 
than they are despised, or used as 
means to some other end; and this, 
as it shows their imperfect nature, 
is proof that in them the highest 
good is not to be found.” 
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If wealth is not the highest good 
of individuals, is it of nations? 
What is the ideal of society? The 
study of the laws which govern 
national life must necessarily be- 
gin with this question, which all 
who have dealt with the subject, 
from Plato to Comte and Mill, have 
sought to answer. It is manifest 
that each one’s attempt to solve 
this problem will be based upon his 
views on the previous question: 
What is the ideal of man? This, in 
turn, will be answered according to 
each one's notions of the ideal of 
God; and here we have the secret 
of the phenomenon which so sur- 
prised Proudhon—the necessary 
connection between religion and 
society, theology and politics. 

Is there a God, personal, distinct 
from nature? Or is nature the only 
god, and science her prophet? It 
is right here at this central point 
that men are dividing; it is here we 
must place ourselves, if we would 
view the two great armies that in ail 
Christendom are gathering for a su- 
preme conflict. 

There is a form of infidelity in 
our day—and it is the one into 
which all unbelief must ultimately 
resolve itself—which starts with this 
assumption: “ Whether or not there 
is a God must for ever remain un- 
known to man.” It reasons in this 
way: “ This whole subject belongs 
within the region, not only of the 
unknown, but of the unknowable. 
It is an insoluble riddle, and the 
philosophies and theologies which 
have sought to unravel it, if only 
,idle, might deserve nothing more 
than contempt; but they have been 
the bane of human thought, have 
soured all the sweetness of life, 
and therefore ought to be visited 
with the execration of mankind. 
Since religion is a subject about 
which nothing can De known, what 
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is so absurd as to spend time upon 
it? What so absurd as to divert the 
thoughts of men from subjects in 
which thinking is fruitful to those 
in which it must for ever remain 
barren of all except evil results ? 
What so absurd as to set them work- 
ing for a future life, of which we 
can never know whether it exists at 
all, when we might at least teach 
them how to make the present one 
worth having? The paradise of the 
future, which the prophetic eye of 
science can already descry, is é# the 
world, not deyond it; and to seek to 
hasten its approach is the highest 
and only worthy object in life.” As 
we takeit, thisis the creed of modern 
unbelief, to which as yet few will 
openly subscribe, but toward which 
all its hundred conflicting schools of 
thought are moving. Few men in- 
deed are able to perceive the logi- 
cal outcome of their opinions, and 
still fewer have the courage to con- 
fess what they more than half sus- 
pect. 

This superstition is areturn to the 
nature-worship of paganism, but 
under a different aspect. Of old, 
nature was worshipped as reveal- 
ed to sense, and now as reveai- 
ed to thought; then as beauti- 
ful, now as true or useful. ‘lhe 
first was artistic, and form was its 
symbol; the last is scientific, and 
law is its expression. ‘The religion 
of humanity is only a phase of this 
worship ; for init man is considered, 
not as the child of God, but as the 
product of nature. 

And now what has this to do 
with the ideal of society or the 
wealth of nations? At the basis 
of all social organization lies mor- 
ality, as it is by conduct that both 
individuals and nations are saved 
or lost. ‘he history of the human 
race shows that religion and moral- 
ity are intimately related. That 








there have been good atheists does 
not affect the truth of this proposi- 
tion any more than that there have 
been bad Christians. Men are 
usually better or worse than their 
principles ; practice and profession 
rarely accord ; and this is remarked 
because it ought not to exist. 

Conduct, to be rational, should be 
motived, and consequently referable 
to certain general principles by 
which it is justified. ‘To be partic- 
ular, a man who believes in God, 
the Creator, a Father as just as he 
is good, has fundamental motives 
of action which are wanting to the 
atheist. ‘The one should seek to 
approve himself to his heavenly 
Father; the other cannot go farther 
than conform to the laws of nature. 
‘To the one this life, as compared 
with that which is to be, is of value 
only as it relates to it; to the other 
itis allin all. And since the ulti- 
mate end of society is the welfare 
of the associated, the one will re- 
gard this end from a transcenden- 
tal point of view, taking in time 
and eternity ; the other will consid- 
er it merely with reference to man’s 
present ‘state. ‘Their notions cf 
life, of its ends, aims, and proper 
surroundings, will be radically dif- 
ferent. 

Suppose for a moment that re..- 
gious beliefs are mere dreams, fan- 
cies of sick brains; is it not at once 
manifest that human life is a much 
poorer and sorrier thing than it is 
commonly thought to be? As the 
light of heaven fades away, do not 
all things grow dark, leaving us in 
the shadow of death, despairing or 
debauched, sullen orfrantic? The 
poet’s dream, the mother’s fond 
hope, the heart’s deep yearning, the 
mind’s flight towards the infinite, all 
become flat, meaningless, and un- 
profitable. Men are simply ani- 
mals chained to this clod, too happy 
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if the heaven-seeking eye permitted 
them to see it alone. Trouble, 
danger, and physical pain are the 
only evils, and virtue is the sharp- 
sighted prudence which enables us 
to avoid them. Self-denial is not 
only useless, it is irrational. Our 
appetites are good and ought to be 
indulged. Nothing, of its own na- 
ture, is sinful; excess alone is wrong; 
all indulgence, provided it hurt no 
one, is good—nay, it is necessary. 
Whoever denies any one of his ap- 
petites the food it craves cripples 
himself, is maimed and incomplete. 
“He may be a monk; he may be 
a saint; but a man he is not.” 

When these views are transferred 
to questions of political economy 
and social organization, they lead 
to materialistic and utilitarian theo- 
ries. Society must be organiz- 
ed on the basis of positivism; the 
problem of the future is how to 
give to the greatest number of indi- 
viduals the best opportunities of 
indulgence, the greatest amourt of 
comfort, with the least amount of 
pain. ‘This is the greatest-happi- 
ness principle of Bentham and 
Mill. Culture, of course, intellec- 
tual and esthetic, as affording the 
purest pleasure, must form a feature 
of this society ; but its distinctive 
characteristic is wealth, which is 
both the means and the opportu- 
nity of indulgence. 


“We constantly hear of the evils of 
wealth,” says Buckle, “and of the sirful- 
ness of loving money; although it is 
certain that, after the love of knowledge, 
there is no one passion which has done 
so much good to mankind as the love of 
money.” 

“If we open our eyes,” says Strauss, 
“and are honest enough to avow what 
they show us, we must acknowledge 
that the entire activity and aspiration of 
the civilized nations of our time is based 
on views of life which run directly coun- 


* The Cld Faith and the New, p. %. 
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ter to those entertained by Christ. The 
ratio of value between the here and the 
hereafter is exactly reversed; and this 
is by no means the result of the merely 
luxurious and so-called materialistic ten- 
dencies of our age, nor even of its mar- 
vellous progress in technical and indus- 
trial improvements. .. . All that is best 
and happiest which has been achieved by 
us has been attainable only on the basis 
of a conception which regarded this pre- 
sent world as by no means despicable, 
but rather as man’s proper field of labor, 
as the sum total of the aims to which his 
efforts should be directed. If, from the 
force of habit, a certain proportion of 
workers in this field still carry the belief 
in an hereafter along with them, it is nev- 
ertheless a mere. shadow, which attends 
their footsteps without exercising any 
determining influence on their actions.” 


This is the cosmic religion, which 
is preached as “the new faith, 
the religion of the future.” This 
world is all in all—let us make the 
most of it; or, as the pagans of old 
put it: “Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die.” 

In its essence it is sensualism; in 
its manifestations it will be refined 
or coarse, according to the disposi- 
tions of the persons by whom it is 
accepted. Now its worship will be 
accompanied with music and song 
and dance; at other times it will 
sink to those orgies in which man 
becomes only an unnatural animal. 

Let us now turn to the Christian 
religion, and consider its teachings 
in their bearing upon the subject 
we are discussing. ‘They are the 
very opposite of those which we 
have just read, and proceed from 
principles which are in direct con- 
tradiction to the cosmic philosophy. 
God is the highest, the Creator of 
all things, which are of value only 
as they relate to him and are in 
harmony with the laws of his being. 
The earth is but the threshold of 
heaven or of hell, as the case may 
be. This life is a preparation for a 
future one, which is eternal; and all 
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human interests, whether individual 
or social, to be rightly understood, 
must be viewed in their relation to 
this truth. Man is essentially a 
moral being, and duty, which is 
often in conflict with pleasure, is his 
supreme law. He is under the ac- 
tion of antagonistic forces; seeing 
the better and approving it, he is 
drawn to love the worse and to do 
it. ‘Thus self-denial becomes the 
condition of virtue, and warfare 
with himself his only assurance of 
victory. 

“But he said to all: If any one 
wishes to come after me, let him 
deny himself, take up his cross 
every day, and follow me.” 

Wealth, which is the world’s great 
slave and idol, and universal pro- 
curator of the senses, though in it- 
self not evil, is yet a hindrance to 
the highest spiritual life. “If thou 
wouldst be perfect, go sell what 
thou hast, and give it to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven: and come and follow me.” 

As duty is the supreme law of the 
individual, it follows that we must 
seek the ideal of society in the 
moral order, to which all other 
social interests should be made 
subservient, or else they will be- 
get only an unbounded and lawless 
activity. Even education is valua- 
ble only in so far as it gives man a 
deeper sense of his responsibility to 
God, and enables him more thor- 
oughly to understand and perform 
his duty. 

The social problem as between 
Christianity and modern paganism 
may be stated in this way: is it the 
end of society to grow strong ‘n 
virtue through self-denial, or to in- 
crease indefinitely the means and 
opportunity of indulgence? On 
which side is progress, on which 
decline ? 

We cannot now go farther into 
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this subject, but before leaving it we 
wish to quote the words of Fitzjames 
Stephen, who will hardly be called 
a Christian, on modern progress. 

“TI suspect,” he says,* “that in many 
ways it has been a progress from strength 
to weakness; that people are more sen- 
sitive, less enterprising and ambitious, 
less earnestly desirous to get what they 
want, and more afraid of pain, both for 
themselves and others, than they used to 
be. If this should be so, it appears to 
me that all other gains, whether in weaith, 
knowledge, or humanity, afford no equiva- 
lent. Strength, in all its forms, is life and 
manhood. To be less strong is to be 
less a man, whatever else you may be. 
This suspicion prevents me, for one, from 
feeling any enthusiasm about. progress, 
but I do not undertake to say it is well 
founded. I do not myself see 
that our mechanical inventions have in- 
creased the general vigor of men’s char- 
acters, though they have no doubt increas- 
ed enormously our control over nature. 
The greater part of our humanity appears 
io me to be a mere increase of nervous 
sensibility in which I feel no satisfaction 
at all.” 


The general superiority, and even 
the greater wealth, of Christian na- 
tions as compared with others we 
would attribute, in great part at 
least, to the influence of their reli- 
gious faith, to which they owe their 
sentiments on the dignity and sa- 
credness of human nature in itself, 
apart from surroundings; on the 
substantial equality of all men be- 
fore God, which tends to produce 
as its counterpart the equality of 
all before the law, thus leading to 
the abolition of slavery, the eleva- 
tion of woman, and the protection 
of childhood. To it also they owe 
their ideas on the family, which, in 
its constitutive Christian elements, 
lies at the very foundation of our 
civilization. ‘To Christianity they 
owe the principles of universal 
charity and compassion, which have 
revolutionized the relations of so- 


* Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, p. 220. 


cial life; and, finally, to it they are 
indebted for the rehabilitation of 
labor, the chief source of wealth, 
which the pagan nations looked 
upon as degrading. 

“TI cannot say,” writes Herodo- 
tus, “ whether the Greeks get their 
contempt for labor from the Egyp- 
tians; for I find the same prejudice 
among the Thracians, the Scythians, 
the Persians, and the Lydians.” 

“The Germans,” says Tacitus, 
“cannot bear to remain quiet, but 
they love to be idle; they hold it 
base and unworthy of them to ac- 
quire by their sweat what they 
can purchase with their blood.” 
In the same way the Gauls looked 
upon labor with contempt. 

We shall have to take up "M. de 
Laveleye’s pamphlet again ; for the 
present we lay it aside with the fol- 
lowing remark; If we should grant, 
to the fullest, all that is here said 
about the greater wealth and mate- 
rial prosperity of Protestant as com- 
pared with Catholic nations what 
are we thence toconclude ?~ Shall 
we say that the greed of gain which 
is so marked a feature in the popu- 
lations of England and the United 
States is at once the result and proof 
of true Christian faith? May it 
not be barely possible that the va- 
lue of material progress is exagger- 
ated? Is there not danger lest, when 
man shall have made matter the 
willing slave of all his passions, he 
should find that he has become the 
creature of this slave? However 
this may be, might not a Catholic 
find some consolation in the words 
of Holy Writ ? 


‘‘ And the angel that spoke in me, said 
to me: Cry thou, saying, Thus saith the 
Lord of hosts: I am zealous for Jerusa- 
lem and Sion with a great zeal. And J 
am angry with a great anger with the 
nations that are rich; for I was angry a 
little, but they helped forward the evil.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE BARONET IS RELIEVED.—A CASE OF MISTAKEN IDENTITY, 


THE night was wild and stormy. 
The wind had risen to a hurricane, 
and drove the rain in Raymond’s face 
as he walked home through the park. 
It was driving the grass in cold rip- 
ples over the fields, and tossing the 
trees about as if it would break 
them. Columns of black clouds 
were trooping over the sky, and the 
moon broke through them as if she 
were pursued by the wind and flying 
for her life. Raymond was a long 
time getting to the cottage. Great 
gusts swept up from the valley, 
staggering him, so that he had to 
stand every now and then and cling 
to a tree until it passed. Then the 
rain beat against his face so that he 
could hardly profit by the fitful 
gleams of the moon as she dipped 
in and out of the clouds. He was 
dripping wet when he got to his own 
door and let himself in with his 
latch-key. He took off his coat, 
hanging it in the hall, and lighted 
his candle. Franceline had left it 
close to his hand with a match. 

Mechanically he walked up to his 
room and began to divest himself 
of his drenched clothing. He hard- 
ly noticed that they were soaking 
and that he was wet through; he 
was flushed and heated as if he had 
come straight from a hot room. 
How the blast roared and shrieked, 
beating against the cottage till it 
rocked like a ship at sea, and trying 
the windows till they cracked and 
groaned! It whistled through the 


chinks so that the flimsy red 
curtain fluttered as if the window 
had been open. Raymond pushed 
it aside and opened the shutters, 
and looked out. The night was 
inky black, above and below, except 
when a star flickered in and out like 
a gas-jet swept by the wind, and 
showed the river like a bit of steel, 
asit flashed and quivered under the 
pelting rain and hurried away into 
blacker distance. All this angry 
roar was better than music to Ray- 
mond. The fury of the elements 
seemed to comfort him. Nature 
was in sympathy with him. It was 
kind of her to be angry and dis- 
turbed when he was so distraught. 
Nature had more heart than his 
fellow-men. These were talking 
over his despair quietly enough 
now—mocking him, very likely; but 
the world around was shaken, and 
tossed, and driven in sympathy with 
him. A great gust came swelling 
up from the river, growing louder 
and heavier as it drew near, till, 
gathering itself up like a mountain- 
ous wave, it burst with a crash 
against the cottage. M. de la 
Bourbonias leaped back, and, with a 
sudden impulse of terror, flew out 
into the landing, and knocked at 
Angélique’s door; but the sono- 
rous breathing of the old servant re- 
assured him that all was right there 
and in the room beyond. It was 
pitch dark, but the reflection from 
his own open door showed Fran- 








celine’s standing wide open. He 
listened, but everything was silent 
there. He stole noiselessly back to 
his room and closed the door, with- 
out disturbing either of the sleepers. 

The storm had reached its crisis, 
and gradualiy subsided after this, 
until the wind was spent and died 
away in long, low wails behind the 
woods, and the moon drifted above 
the tattered clouds that were sweep- 
ing toward the east, leaving a 
portion of the sky stainless, with 
stars flashing out brightly. -Ray- 
mond put out his candle and went 
to bed. 

Under ordinary circumstances he 
would probably have paid for the 
night’s adventure by an attack of 
bronchitis or rheumatic fever; but 
the mental rever that had been 
devouring him warded off every 
other, and when he came down 
next morning he was neither ill nor 
ailing. 

Franceline, like her donne, had 
slept through the storm, and they 
were quite astonished to hear what 
an awful night it had been, and to 
see the fields strewn with great 
branches’in every direction, gates 
torn up, and other evidences of 
the night’s work. But they saw 
no traces of another tempest that 
was raging still in a human soul 
close by them. Nothing betrayed 
its existence, and they guessed 
nothing—so securely does this liv- 
ing wall of flesh screen the secrets 
of the spirit from every outside gaze! 
Passions rise up in hearts whose 
pulses we fondly imagine close and 
familiar to us as our own, and the 
winds blow and the waves run high 
and make wild havoc there, turning 
life into darkness and despair, or, at 
the whisper of the Master’s voice, 
illuminating it as suddenly with a 
flood of sunshine; and we are blind 
and deaf to these things, and remain 
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as “a stranger to our brother.” And 
mercifully so. Many a battle is 
won that would have been lost if it 
had not been fought alone. We 
hinder each other by our pity, per- 
haps, as often as we help. 


Sir Simon had very little appetite 
for his breakfast when he came 
down next morning, sick at heart 
after a sleepless night, and found 
the pleasant meal thoughtfully 
spread in his favorite room, the 
library, with the table wheeled 
close to his arm-chair on the 
right side of the hearth. It all 
looked the very picture of comfort 
and refinement and elegance. But 
the cup was doubly poisoned to him 
now ; last night's adventure had add- 
ed the last drop of bitterness to it. 
He could not think of Raymond 
without a poignant pang. He 
suspected—and he was right—that 
Raymond was thinking of him, won- 
dering whether it was really all over 
with him this time, and whether he 
was bankrupt and his estate in the 
fangs of the creditors; and whether 
he was driving away from the 
Court never to see it again; or 
whether once more, for the hundred 
and ninety-ninth time, he had weath- 
ered the storm and was still afloat 
—even though on a raft. Ray- 
mond would have scarcely believed 
it if any one had informed him that 
he had been the instrument of de- 
stroying Sir Simon’s one chance of 
escape; that he had snatched the 
last plank from him in his ship- 
wreck. It may have been an imag- 
inary one, and Sir Simon, after the 
fashion of drowniag men, may have 
been catching at astraw; but now 
that it was snatched from him, he 
was more than ever convinced that 
it had been a solid plank which 
would have borne him securely to 
shore. He did not ask himself 
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whether Mr. Plover would have 
entered into his plans, and whether, 
supposing he found it his interest 
to do so, his fortune would have 
been equal to the demand; he only 
considered what might have been, 
and what was not; and thinking of 
this, his indulgent pity for M. de la 
Bourbonais shrank in the bitter re- 
flection that he had ruined not 
only himself but his friend irretriev- 
ably. ‘They were pretty much in 
the same boat now. 

Sir Simon’s self-made delusions 
had cleared away wonderfully with- 
in the last forty-eight hours. He 
drew no comparison to his own ad- 
vantage between Raymond’s actual 
position and his own. If M. de la 
Bourbonais was a thief in the tech- 
nical sense of the word, he, Sir Si- 
mon, was a bankrupt; and a bank- 
rupt, under certain conditions, may 
mean a swindler. He had been a 
swindler for years; his life had been 
a sham these twenty years, and he 
had not the excuse of circumstan- 
ces to fall back on; he had been 
dishonest from extravagance and 
sheer want of principle. “ Take it 
first and afford it afterwards” had 
been his theory, and he had lived 
up to it, and now the day of reck- 
oning had arrived. Many a time 
he had said, half in jest, that Ray- 
mond was the richer man of the 
two. Raymond used to laugh 
mildly at the notion, but it was true. 
An ambitious, extravagant man and 
a contented poor one are pretty 
much on a level: the one possesses 
everything he does not want; the 
other wants everything he does not 
‘The unprincipled spend- 
thrift and the high-minded, strug- 
gling man were then on an equality 
of fortune, or rather the latter was 
virtually the wealthier of the two. 
But now the distinction was washed 
out. The proud consciousness of 


possess. 
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unstained honor and innermost self- 
respect which had hitherto sustained 
M. de la Bourbonais and sweetened 
the cup of poverty to him was gone. 
He was a blighted man, who could 


never hold up his head again 
amongst his fellow-men. 
“Good God! what delirium 


possessed him? How could he be 
so infatuated, so stupid!” broke 
out Sir Simon, giving vent to what 
was passing through his mind. 
“ But,” he added presently, “he 
was not accountable. I believe 
grief and anxiety drove him mad.” 
Then he recalled that answer of 
Raymond’s, that had sounded so un- 
true at the time: “ Yes, I can fan- 
cy myself giving way, if the temp- 
tation took a certain form, and if 
I were left to my own strength.” 
‘The words sounded now like a pro- 
phecy. 

Of course we all know that, ac- 
cording toe the canons of poetical 
justice, the brave, suffering man 
should have been in some unex- 
pected way succored in his extrem- 
ity ; that sume angel in visible or 
invisible form should have been 
sent to hold him up from slipping 
into: the pit that despair had dug 
for him; and that, on the other 
hand, the wicked spendthrift should 
have been left to eat the bread of 
righteous retribution, and suffer the 
just penalty of his evil behavior. 
But poetical justice and the facts 
of real life do not always agree. 

Sir Simon, after walking up and 
down the library, chewing the cud 
of bitter thoughts until he was sick 
of it, bethought himself that as 
breakfast was there he might as 
well try and eat it before it got 
cold. So he sat down and poured 
out his coffee, and then, by mere 
force of habit, and without the 
faintest glimmer’ of interest, be- 
gan to turn over the bundle of let- 















ters piled up beside the Zimes on 
the table. One after another was 
tossed away contemptuously. ‘The 
duns might cry till they were hoarse 
now; he need not trouble about 
them; he would be at least that 
much the gainer by his disgrace. 
Suddenly his eye lighted on an en- 
velope that was not addressed in 
the well-known hand of the race of 
duns, but in Clide de Winton’s, 
and it bore the London post-mark. 
The thought of Clide generally pro- 
duced on Sir Simon the effect of a 
needle run through the left side; 
but he took up this letter with a 
strange thrill of expectation. He 
opened it, and a change came over 
his face; it was not joy—it was too 
uncertain, too tremulous yet for 
that. He must read it again before 
he trusted to the first impression ; 
he must make sure that he was not 
dreaming, and the words that danc- 
ed like a_ will-o’-the-wisp before 
his eyes were real, written with real 
ink, on real paper. At last he drop- 
ped the letter, and a heartier pray- 
er than he had uttered since his 
childhood came from him: “My 
God, I thank thee! I have not de- 
served this mercy, but I will try 
to deserve it.” 

He buried his face in his hands, 
and remained mute and motionless 
for some minutes. Then, starting 
up as if suddenly remembering 
something, he pulled out his watch. 
It wanted five minutes of ten. The 
law officer and the Jew creditor were 
to start by the train that left Charing 
Cross at a quarter past eleven. Sir 
Simon rang the bell sharply. 

“ Saddle a horse, and ride as fast 
as you can with this to the tele- 
graph,” he said to his valet, who 
answered the summons; “and the 
moment you come back, get ready 
to be off with me to London by the 
mid+day train.” 
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The telegram prepared Mr. Simp- 
son to see his client appear at his 
office at two o'clock that afternoon, 
and, in obedience to its directions, 
the Jew was there to meet him. 
Clide dt Winton had seen Simpson 
the day before, and given him full 
authority to settle the Dullerton 
debts so as to set Sir Simon Har- 
ness free. He had only arrived in 
London that very morning, and it 
was the merest accident that led 
him to call on the family lawyer, 
who was also the family’s best 
friend, on his way from the station 
to his hotel. Simpson was disere- 
tion itself, and one of the attributes 
of that virtue is to know when to 
be indiscreet. Clide’s first inquiry 
was for Sir Simon, with a view— 
which the astute lawyer did not see 
through—of leading up to inquiries 
about other friends at Dullerton; 
whereupon Mr. Simpson bolted out 
the whole truth, told him of the ba- 
ronet’s position, the long arrears of 
debt that had come against him, and 
which were to culminate in bank- 
ruptcy within twenty-four hours. 
It was as if the sky had fallen on 
Clide, or the ground opened under 
his feet. 

“Thank goodness I am come in 
time!”’ he exclaimed; and there and 
then sat down and wrote to Sir Si- 
mon, telling him that proceedings 
were stopped, and that he, Clide, 
took them in his own hands. 

“ And this is what you call being 
a friend!” said the young man, ds 
he and the baronet left Simpson’s 
office together, the one with a light- 
ened purse, the other with a heart 
considerably moreso. “ To think of 
your letting things go to such 
lengths, and that if I had been a 
day later it would have been all 
over !” 

“My dear boy! what can I say to 
you? How canI everrepay you?’ 
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“By forgiving me. I’ve lived 
long enough to find out a secret or 
two. One is that it requires a very 
noble soul to forgive a man a money 
obligation, and that there is a deal 
more generosity in accepting than 
in conferring it. So if you don’t 
pick a quarrel with me after this, 
and turn your back on me, we are 
quits. Is it a bargain?” 

He held out his hand, laughing; 
Sir Simon wrung it till the pressure 
made Clide wince. This was his 
only answer, and the only senti- 
mental passage the occasion gave 
rise to between them. 


It was more than a month since 
Clide had left St. Petersburg, al- 
though the season was still at its 
height there, and Isabel’s engage- 
ment was to have lasted until the 
end of it. This had, however, been 
brought to an abrupt and tragic 
close. She had acted for six weeks 
with unprecedented success; every 
night was a fresh triumph, and 
nothing was talked of in the salons 
and clubs but the wonders of her 
voice, the intense reality of her 
acting, and her rare beauty. Ophe- 
lia was considered her grandest 
part. She was playing it one even- 
ing to a crowded liouse, in the 
presence of the imperial family 
and the whole court, and seemed 
wrought up toa pitch of power and 
pathos that surpassed her finest 
preceding efforts. She was singing 
the mad scene with melting tender- 
ness; the house was breathless, 
hanging enraptured on every note, 
when suddenly the voice ceased, 
the prima donna cast a wild look 
on every side of her, and then, 
with a shriek too terribly real to be 
within the compass of art, she flung 
her arms over her head, and, clasp- 
ing her hands, fell insensible to the 
ground. Never did any opera- 
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house witness so dramatic a scene. 
The spectators rose in a body from 
the pit to the gallery, shouting to 
know what had happened, and call- 
ing for help.’ Help was near 
enough. A man in plain clothes 
sprang from behind the scenes, and 
lifted the prostrate Ophelia before 
any of the actors could interfere, 
There were several medical men 
among the audience, and they rush- 
ed in a body to offer their services. 
It was feared for a moment that 
she was dead ; but the doctors soon 
pronounced it to be only a swoon, 
though it Was impossible ta say 
what might follow on the awaken- 
ing. The emperor sent one of his 
chamberlains to hear and see what 
was going on in the green-room, and 
inquire if the piece was to be con- 
tinued; whereupon the  luckless 
manager flew out before the foot- 
lights, and falling on his knees under 
the imperial box, as if he saw the 
knout suspended over his shoulders, 
called heaven to witness that he 
was a loyal subject and an innocent 
man, and flung himself on the im- 
perial clemency. The prima donna 
had been seized with illness, and 
the opera could not be finished that 
night. The czar waved his clem- 
ency tothe terrified man, who with- 
drew, invoking all manner of bene- 
dictions on the mercy of the Father 
of all the Russians, and flew to hear 
what the doctors were now saying of 
Ophelia. They were saying that 
she was acting out her part as it 
had never yet been acted, with the 
perfection of nature—she was rav- 
ing mad. 

This was not proclaimed at once. 
The affair was hushed up for a few 
days, and kept out of the news- 
papers, so that Clide only heard it 
accidentally at the club, where he 
happened to lounge in a week after 
the occurrence. He sent Stanton 
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off at once to make inquiries at the 
house where Isabellodged. But they 
could tell nothing of her there; she 
had been taken away the day after 
her seizure at the opera, and had 
left no address. Clide went straight 
to the lawyer, and asked if there was 
no way of getting access to her 
through the police; of learning at 
least whether she was in an asylum ; 
for his first idea on hearing that she 
had been taken away was that they 
had placed her in some such con- 
finement. The lavyer agreed with 
him that this was most probable, 
but did not promise much help 
in verifying the supposition. He 
seemed honestly willing to do what 
he could in the matter, but repeated 
the old warning that little could 
be done where imperial favor stood 
in the way. It was highly probable 
that the czar would still show his 
benevolence toward the beautiful 
artist by screening her hiding-place 
and the fact of her being mad, in 
hope of her being able to return 
and complete her engagement after 
rest and medical treatment. 

His position now seemed worse 
to Clide than it had ever been. 
The thought of Isabel’s being in a 
mad-house, a prey to the most aw- 
ful visitation that humanity is sub- 
ject to, rudely, perhaps cruelly, 
treated by coarse, pitiless menials, 
was so horrible that at first it 
haunted him till he almost fancied 
he was going mad himself. The 
image of the bright young creature 
who had first stirred the pulses of 
his foolish heart was for ever before 
his eyes as she appeared to him 
that day—how long ago it seemed ! 
—in the midst of the splendors of 
Niagara, and that he took her for a 
sprite—some lovely creature of the 
water and the sunlight. He re- 
membered, with a new sense of its 
meaning, the strange air she wore, 
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walking on as if half unconscious 
he had wondered if she were not 
walking in her sleep. Was it a 
phase of the cruel malady that was 
then showing itself? And if so, 
was she not, perhaps, blameless from 
the beginning? This blight that 
had fallen on her in her brilliant 
maturity might have been germi- 
nating then, making strange havoc 
in her mind, and impelling her 
character, her destiny, to fearful 
and fantastic issues. Some weeks 
passed while Clide was a prey to 
these harrowing thoughts, when he 
received a letter from the lawyer, 
saying he had something to com- 
municate to him of interest. 

“Tt is not good news,” he said, 
as the Englishman entered his of- 
fice; “but it is better than com- 
plete suspense. The signora is not 
in St. Petersburg. All our re- 
searches were useless from the 
first, as she was carried off almost 
immediately to a lunatic. asylum in 
Saxony.” 

“ And she is there still ?” 

“Yes; and she has been admira- 
bly treated with the utmost skill 
and care, so much so that it is ex- 
pected she will be quite restored 
after a short period of convales- 
cence.” 

“How did you ascertain all 
this?” inquired Clide. 

“Through a client of mine who 
has been for some time a patient 
of the establishment. He left it 
very recently, and came to see me 
on his return, and in talking over 
the place and its inmates he de- 
scribed one in a way that excited 
my suspicions, I wrote to the di- 
rector, and put a few questions cau- 
tiously, and the answer leaves me 
no doubt but that the patient whom 
my client saw there a few days be- 
fore his departure was the lady who 
interests you.” 
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“Did you hear who accompa- 
nied her to Saxony ?” 

“* My client saw a person walking 
in the grounds with her once, and 
from the description it must be the 
same who travelled with her from 
England—her uncle, in fact: a 
middle-sized man with coal-black 
hair and very white teeth; ‘ decid- 
edly an unpleasant-looking person’ 
my client called him.” 

“Strange!” murmured Clide. 

That description does not tally 
with my recollection of the man 
who called himself her uncle, ex- 
cept that he had a forbidding coun- 
tenance and was of medium height. 
He had a quantity of gray, almost 
white, hair, and not a sound tooth 
in his head.” 

“Humph! White hair may turn 
black, and new teeth may be. made 
to replace lost ones,” observed the 
lawyer. “I would not be put off 
the scent by changes of that sort, 
if the main points coincided.” 

“Very true. I must start at once, 
then, for Saxony, and try and see 
for myself. I shall have difficulty 
in gaining the confidence of the di- 
rectors of the place, I dare say. 
Can you help me by a letter of in- 
troduction to any of them ?” 

“Yes; I am well known to the 
principal medical man by name, 
and I will give you a line to him 
with pleasure.” 

He wrote it, and shook hands 
with his client and wished him 
good-speed. 

Clide travelled without halting 
till he drove up to the door of the 
asylum. His letter procured him 
admittance at once to the private 
room of the medical man, and, 
what was of greater importance, it 
inclined the latter to credit his 
otherwise almost incredible story. 
When Clide had told all he deem- 
ed necessary, the doctor informed 
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him that the patient whom he be- 
lieved to be his wife had already 
left the house and the country alto- 
gether; she had spent three full 
weeks under his care, and was then 
well enough to be removed, and 
had, by his advice, been taken 
home for the benefit of native air. 
It was just three days since she 
had left Saxony. The doctor could 
give no idea as to where she had 
gone, beyond that she had returned 
to England; he knew nothing of 
the whereabouts of her native place 
there, and her uncle had left no 
clue to his future residence. 

Clide was once more baffled by 
fate, and found himself again in a 
dead-lock. In answer to his in- 
quiries concerning the nature of 
Isabel’s disease, the: medical man 
said that it was hereditary, and 
therefore beyond the likelihood— 
not to, say possibility—of radical 
cure. This,it seemed, was the third 
attack from which she had suffered. 
The first was in early girlhood, be- 
fore the patient was eighteen; the 
second, somewhat later and of 
much longer duration—it had 
lasted six years, her uncle said; 
then came the third crisis, which, 
owing, perhaps, to the improved 
general health of the patient, but 
more probably to the more judi- 
cious and enlightened treatment 
she had met with, had passed off 
very rapidly. It was, however, far 
from being acure. It was at best 
but a recovery, and the disease 
might at any moment show itself 
again in a more obstinate and dan- 
gerous form. Perfect quiet, free- 
dom from excitement, whether men- 
tal or physical, were indispensable 
conditions for preserving her against 
another crisis. lt was needless to 
add after this that the career of an 
actress was the most fatal one the 
unfortunate young woman could 
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have adopted. But in that; no 
doubt, she was more passive than 
active. 


With this new light on his path, 
Clide hastened his return to Eng- 
land, farther than ever, it seemed, 
from his journey’s end, and laden 
with a heavier burden than when 
he set out. March! march! was 
still the command that sounded in 
his ears, driving him on and on like 
the Wandering Jew, and never let- 
ting him get nearer the goal. 

He had not the faintest idea of 
Isabel’s native place. She had told 
him she was Scotch, and her name 
said so too, though she was per- 
fectly free from the native accent 
which marked her uncle’s speech 
so strongly. But what did that 
prove either way? Was Cameron 
her name, or Prendergast his? He 
had taken a new name in his travels, 
and sohad she. Still, feeblé as the 
thread was, it was the only one he 
had to guide him; so he started for 
Scotland as soon as he landed in 
England, having previously taken 
the precaution to acquaint the po- 
lice in London with his present 
purpose, and what had led him to 
it. If Isabel were sufficiently re- 
covered to appear again in public, 
it was probable that the brutal man 
—who was in reality no more than 
her task-master—would have made 
some engagement for her with a 
manager, and she might at this 
moment be singing her brain away 
for his benefit in some provincial 
theatre. It was clear he shunned 
the publicity of the London stage. 
Clide thought of these things as he 
tramped over the purple heather of 
the Highlands, following now one 
mirage, now another; and his heart 
swelled within him and smote him 
for his angry and vindictive feel- 
ings toward Isabel; and tears, that 


were no disgrace to his manhood, 
forced themselves from his eyes. 
Poor child! She was not to blame, 
then, for wrecking his life, and 
coming again like an evil genius to 
thrust him back into the abyss just 
as he had climbed to safety, beck- 
oned onwards and upwards by an- 
other angel form. She was a victim 
herself, and had perhaps never meant 
to deceive or betray him, but had 
loved him with her mad, untutored 
heart as well as she knew how. 

The winter days dragged on 
drearily, as he went from place to 
place in Scotland, and found no 
trace of the missing one, heard 
nothing that gave him any hopes 
of finding her. ‘The police were 
equally unsuccessful in London. 
Stanton had gone back there, very 
much against his inclination; but 
Clide insisted that he would be of 
more use in the busy streets, keep- 
ing his keen eyes open, than follow- 
ing his master in his wanderings 
up and down Scotland. 

One dark afternoon the valet was 
walking along Regent Street, when 
he stopped to look at some prints 
in a music-shop. The gas was 
lighted, and streamed in a brilliant 
blaze over the gaudily-attired tenors 
and prime donne that were piling the 
agony on the backs of various opera- 
tic songs. Stanton was considering 
them, and mentally commenting on 
the manner of ladies and gentlemen 
who found it good to spend their 
lives making faces and throwing 
themselves into contortions that 
appeared to him equally painful and 
ridiculous, when he noticed a lady 
inside the shop engaged in choos- 
ing some music. She was dressed 
in black, and he only caught a 
glimpse of her side face through her 
veil; but the glimpse made him 
start. He watched her take the 
roll of music from the shopman, se= 
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cure it in a little leathern case, and 
then turn to leave the shop. She 
walked out leisurely, but the mo- 
ment she opened the door she 
quickened her pace almost to a 
run; and before Stanton knew where 
he was, she had rushed into the mid- 
ile of the street. He hastened 
after her, but a string of carriages 
and cabs intervened and blocked 
the street for some moments. As 
soon as it was clear, he saw the 
slight figure in black stepping into 
an omnibus. He hailed it, gesticu- 
lating and hallooing frantically ; 
but the conductor, with the spirit 
of contradiction peculiar to con- 
ductors, kept his head persistently 
turned the other way. Stanton tore 
after him, waving his umbrella and 
whistling, all to no purpose, until 
at last he stopped for want of 
breath. At the same moment the 
omnibus pulled up to let some tra- 
vellers alight; he overtook it this 
time, and got in. The great ma- 
chine went thundering on its way, 
and there opposite to him sat the 
lady in black, his master’s wife, he 
was ready to swear, if she was in 
the land of the living. He saw the 
features very indistincily, but well 
enough to be certain of their iden- 
tity; the height and contour were 
the same, and so was the mass of 
jet black hair that escaped in thick 
plaits from under the small black 
bonnet. Then there was the con- 
clusive fact of his having seen her 
in a music-shop. ‘This clinched 
the matter for Stanton. The omni- 
bus stopped, the lady got out, ran 
to the corner of the street, and 
waited for another to come up, and 
jumped into it; Stanton meanwhile 
following her like her shadow, She 
saw it, and he saw that she saw it, 
and that she was frightened and 
trying to get away from him. Why 
should she do so if she were not 
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afraid of being recognized? He 
was not a gentleman, and could see 
no reason for an unprotected young 
woman being frightened at a man 
looking fixedly at her and pursuing 
her, unless she had a guilty con- 
science. He sat as near as he could 
to her in the omnibus, and when it 
pulled up to let her down he got 
down. She hurried up a small, 
quiet street off Tottenham Court 
Road, and on reaching a semi-de- 
tached small house, flew up the 
steps and pulled violently at the 
bell. Stanton was beside her in 
an instant. 

“ Excuse me, ma’am, but I know 
you. I don’t mean to do you any 
‘arm, only to tell you that I’m 
Stanton, Mr, Clide’s valet; you are 
my master’s wife!” 

He was excited, but respectful 
in his manner. 

“You are mistaken,” replied the 
lady, shrinking into the doorway. 
“I know nothing about you. I 
never heard of Mr. Clide, and I’m 
not married !” 

Stanton was of course prepared 
for the denial, and showed no sign 
of surprise or incredulity; but, in 
spite of himself, her tone of assur- 
ance staggered him a little. He 
could not say whether the sound of 
the voice resembled that of Mrs. 
de Winton. Its echoes had lingered 
very faintly in his memory, and so 
many other voices and sounds had 
swept over it during the intervening 
years that he could not the least 
affirm whether the voice he had just 
heard was hers or not. Before he 
had found any answer to this ques- 
tion, footsteps were audible patter- 
ing on the tarpauling of the narrow 
entry, and a slip-shod servant-girl 
opened the door. ‘The lady passed 
quickly in; Stanton followed her. 

“You must leave me!” she said, 
turningonhim. “This is my papa’s 
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house, and if you give any more 
annoyance he will have you taken 
into custody.” She spoke in a loud 
voice, and as she ceased the parlor 
door was opened, and a gentleman 
in a velveteen coat and slippers 
came forward with a newspaper 
in his hand. 

“What's the matter? What is all 
this about?” he demanded bland- 
ly, coming forward to reconnoitre 
Stanton, Who did not look at all 
bland, but grim and resolute, like 
a man whe had conquered his foot- 
ing on the premises, and meant to 
hold it. 

“Sir, I am Stanton, Mr. Clide’s 
valet; this lady knows me well, if 
you don’t.” 

“Papa! I never saw him in my 
life! I don’t know who Mr. Clide 


is!” protested the young lady in a 
“This man has annoyed 
Send him 


tremor, 
me all the way home. 
away !” 

“YT must speak to you, sir,” said 
Stanton stoutly. “I cannot leave 
the house without.” 

“ Pray walk in!” said the gentle- 
man, waving his newspaper towards 
the open parlor; “and you, my dear, 
go and take off your bonnet.”’ 

“Now, sir, be good enongh to 
state your business,” he began 
when the door was closed. 

“ My business isn’t with you, sir, 
but with your daughter, if she 
is your daughter,” said Stanton. 
“One thing is certain—she’s my 
master’s wife; there an’t no use in 
her denying it, and the best thing 
she can do is to speak out to her 
‘usband penitent-like, and he’ll for- 
give her, poor thing, and do the 
best he can for her, which will 
be better than what that uncle of 
hers ’as been doin’ for her, draggin’ 
her about everywhere and driving 
the poor creature crazy. That's 
what I’ve got to say, sir, and I 
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‘ope you'll see as it’s sense and 
reason.” ‘ 

The occupant of the velveteen 
slippers listened to this speech with 
eyes that grew rounder and rounder 
as it proceeded ; then he threw back 
his head and laughed till the tears 
ran down his cheeks. 

“My good man, there’s some mis- 
take! You've mistaken my ‘daugh- 
ter for somebody else; she never 
was married in her life, and she has 
no uncle that ever [heard of. Ha! 
ha! ha! It’s the best joke I ever 
heard in my life!” 

“Excuse me; it an’t no joke at 
all!” protested Stanton, nettled, 
and resolved not to be shaken by 
the ring of honesty there was in the 
man’s laugh. “ You mayn’t know 
the person that calls himself her 
uncle, but I do, sir. Mayhap you 
are duped by the rascal yourself; 
but it'll ail come out now. I have 
it all in the palm of my hand.” And 
he opened that capacious member 
and closed it again significantly. 
“Your daughter must either come 
away with me quietly, or I'll call 
the police and have her taken off 
whether she will or no!” 

“T tell you, man, you are under 
some preposterous mistake,” said the 
gentleman, his blandness all gone, 
and his choler rising. “My name 
is Honey. Iamaclerk in H 
Bank, and my daughter, Eliza Jane 
Honey, has never left me since 
she was born. She is an artist, 
a singer, and gives lessons in sing- 
ing in some of the first houses in 
London !” 

“Singer! Singinglessons! Ha! 
Just so! I know it all,” said Stan- 
ton, his mouth compressing itself 
in a saturnine smile. “I know it 
all, and I tell you I don’t leave this 
‘ouse without her.” 

“Confound yourinsolence! What 
do you mean? You'd better be 
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gone this instant, or I'll call the po- 
lice and ggve you into custody!” 

“No, sir, don’t try it; it won’t 
answer,” said Stanton, imperturba- 
ble. “It ’ud only make more trou- 
ble; the poor thing has enough on 
her already, and I’m not the one to 
make more for her. If you call in 
the police I’ve something ’ere,” 
slapping his waistcoat pocket, “as 
‘ud settle at once which of us was 
to be took up.” 

Before Mr. Honey could say 
anything in answer to this, a voice 
came carrolling down the stairs, 
singing some air from an opera, 
rich with trills and frortture. 

“There it is! The very voice! 
The very tune I’ve ’eard her sing 
in the drawing-room at Lanwold!” 
exclaimed Stanton. 

The singer dashed into the room, 
but broke off in her trills on see- 
ing him. 

“What! you 
Papa, who is he ?” 

“ My dear, he is either a madman 
or—or worse,” said her father, 
“It’s the most extraordinary thing 
I ever heard in my life!” 

“Speak out, ma’am, and don’t you 
fear I'll do youany ‘arm; my master 
wouldn’t ’ave it, not for all the 
money he’s worth. Nobody knows 
the sum he’s spent on them detec- 
tives already to try and catch you; 
and it speaks badly for the lot to 
say they’ve not caught you long 
ago. But don’t you be afraid of me, 
ma’am !” urged Stanton, making his 
voice as mild as he could. 

Eliza Jane’s answer was a peal 
of laughter. 

“ Why should I be afraid of you? 
I never laid my eyes on you before, 
or you on me; you mistake me for 
somebody else, I tell you. I never 
heard of Mr. Clide, and I am cer- 
tain he never heard of me. The 
idea of your insisting that I’m his 
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wife!” And she laughed again; but 
there was a nervous twitch about 
her mouth, and Stanton saw it. 

“ As like as two peas in a pod!” 
was his emphatic remark, as he de- 
liberately scanned her face. 

There was no denying the resem- 
blance, indeed. ‘The face was 
fuller, the features more developed, 
but the interval of years would ex- 
plain that. 

“Look at my hand! You see I 
have no wedding-ring? Ask mea 
few questions; you will find out the 
blunder at once, if you only try,” 
she said. 

Stanton paused for a moment, as 
if trying to recall something that 
might serve as a test. 

“T’ave it!” he said, looking up 
with a look of triumph. “Open 
your mouth, ma’am, and let me look 
into it!” 

He advanced towards her, ex- 
pecting instant compiiance. But 
Miss Honey rushed behind her 
father with a cry of terror and dis- 
gust. The movement was perfectly 
natural under the circumstances, 
but Stanton saw it in the light of 
his own suspicions. 

“Ha! I guessed as much,” he 
said, drawing away, and speaking in 
a quiet tone of regret. “I was 
sure of it. Well, you give me no 
choice. I know my dooty to a lady. 
but I know my dooty to my master 
too.”” He went toward tlie window, 
intending to throw it up and call for 
a policeman. 

“Stop!” cried Mr. Honey. “What 
do you expect to find in my daugh- 
ter’s mouth ?” 

“ That, sir, is known to her and 
to me,” was the oracular reply. 
“If she has nothing tn it as can 
convict her, she needn’t be afraid 
to let me look into it.” 

Mr. Honey turned aside, touched 
his forehead with his forefinger, and 
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pointea with the thumb toward 
Stanton. After this rapid and sig- 
ficant little pantomime, he said 
aloud to his daughter : 

““ My dear, perhaps it is as well 
to let the man have his way. He 
will see that there is nothing to see. 
Come and gratify his singular curi- 
osity.” 

The girl was now too frightened 
to see the ludicrous side of the per- 
formance; she advanced gravely to 
the table, on which a gas-burner 
threw a strong, clear light, and open- 
ed her mouth. Stanton came and 
peered jnto it. “ Please to lift the 
left side as wide open as you can, 
ma’am ; it was the third tooth from 
the back of her left jaw.” 

She did as he desired, but, after 
looking closely all round, he could 
see nothing but two fine, pearly 
rows of teeth, all ivory, without the 
smallest glimmer of gold or silver 
to attest the presence of even an 
unsound one. 

“TI beg your pardon, ma’am! 
I beg a thousand pardons, sir! i 
find I’ve made a great mistake! 
I’ve behaved shameful rude to you 
and the young lady; but I hope 
you'll forgive me. I was only do- 
ing my dooty to my master. I’m 
sorrier than I can say for my mis- 
take!” Both father and daughter 
were.too thankful to be rid of him 
to withhold their free and uncondi- 
tional pardon. They even went 
the length of regretting that he had 
had so much trouble and such an 
unpleasant adventure all toe no pur- 
pose, and cordially wished him bet- 
ter success next time, as he with- 
drew, profusely apologizing. 

“Papa, he must be an escaped 
lunatic!” cried the young lady, as 
the hall-door closed on Stanton. 

“T dare say they took me for a 
maniac, and indeed no wender!” 
was Stanton’s reflection, as he 
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heard a peal of laughter through 
the window. 

The adventure left, nevertheless, 
an uneasy feeling on his mind, and 
the next day he called on Mr. 
Peckitt, the dentist, and related it. 
Mr. Peckitt had not seen the wear- 
er of the silver tooth since the time 
he had attended her before her de- 
parture for Berlin; but he had seen 
her uncle, and made an entire set 
of false teeth for him. He took 
the liberty on first seeing him of in- 
quiring for the young lady; but her 
uncie answered curtly that she was 
in no need of dental services at pre- 
sent, and turned off the subject by 
some irrelevant remark. Mr. Peck- 
itt, of course, took the hint, and nev- 
er reverted to it. This was all he 
had to tell Stanton; but he did not 
confirm the valet’s certainty as to 
the non-identity of Miss Honey on 
the grounds of the absence of the 
silver tooth. It was, he thought, 
improbable that his patient should 
have parted with that odd append- 
age, and that, if so, she should have 
gone to a strange dentist to have it 
replaced by an ordinary tooth; but 
either of these alternatives was pos- 
sible. 

This was all the information that 
Stanton had for his master when 
the latter returned from his boot- 
less search in Scotland, 

On the following day Sir Simon 
Harness came to London and 
heard of the strange adventure. 
He was inclined to attach more 
importance to it than Clide appa- 
rently did. 

“Suppose this so-called Eliza 
Jane Honey should not have been 
Isabel,” he said, “but some one 
like her—the same whom you saw 
at Dieppe?” Clide shook his 
head. 

“Impossible! JZ could not be 
deceived, though Stanton might, 
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This Miss Honey, too, was fuller in 
the face, and altogether a more ro- 
bust person, than Isabel, as Stanton 
remembers her. Now, after the ter- 
rible attack that she has suffered 
lately, it is much more likely that 
she is worn and thin, poor child !” 
“That is true. Still, there re- 


mains the coincidence of the splen- — 


did voice and of her being an ar- 
fist. If I were you, I would not 
rest till I saw her myself.” 

“Tt would only make assurance 
doubly sure. Stanton has startled 
me over and over again for nothing. 
Every pair of black eyes and bright 
complexion that he sees gives him 
a turn, as he says, and sets him off 
on the chase. No; the woman I 
saw at Dieppe was my wife—I ant 
as sure of that as of my own iden- 
tity. I did not get near enough to 
her to say, ‘Are you my wife ?’ but 
I am as certain of it as if I had.” 
He promised, however, to satisfy 
Sir Simon, that he would go to 
Tottenham Court and see Miss 
Honey. 

While Clide s tongue was engaged 
on this absorbing topic, he was 
mentally reverting to another sub- 
ject which was scarcely less absorb- 
ing, and which was closer to his 
heart. His love for Franceline 
had not abated one atom of its ar- 
dor since absence and a far more 
impassable gulf had parted him from 
her; her image reigned supreme in 
his heart still, and accompanied 
him in his waking and sleeping 
thoughts. He felt no compunction 
for this. His conscience tendered 
full and unflinching allegiance to 
the letter of the moral law, but it 
was in bondage to none of those 
finer spiritual tenets that ruled and 
influenced Franceline. He would 
have cut off his right hand rather 
than outrage her memory by so 
much as an unworthy thought; but 
he gave his heart full freedom to 
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retain and foster its love for her. 
He had not her clear spiritual in- 
sight to discern the sinfulness of 
this, any more than he had her deep 
inward strength to enable him to 
crush the sin out of his heart, even 
if he had tried, which he did not. 
It was his misfortune, not his fault, 
that his love for her was unlawful. 
Nothing could make it guilty; that 
was in his own power, and the 
purity of its object was its best pro- 
tection. She was an angel, and 
could only be worshipped with the 
reverent love that one of her own 
pure kindred spirits might accept 
without offence or contamination. 
Such was Clide’s code, and, if he 
wanted any internal proof of his 
own loyalty to sanction it, he had it 
in the shape of many deep-drawn 
sighs—prayers, he called them, and 
perhaps they were—that Franceline 
might not suffer on his account, 
but might forget him, and be happy 
after a time with some worthier 
husband. He had been quite hon- 
est when he sighed these sighs—at 
least he thought he was; yet when 
Sir Simon, meaning to console him 
and make things smooth and com- 
fortable, assured him emphatically 
that they had been both happily 
mistaken in the nature of France- 
line’s feelings, and then basely and 
cruelly insinuated that Ponsonby 
Anwyll was in a fair way to make 
her a good husband by and by, 
Clide felt a pang more acute than 
any he had yet experienced. This 
is often the case with us. We never 
know how much insincerity there is 
in the best of our prayers—the anti- 
self ones—until we are threatened 
with the grant of them. 

Sir Simon said nothing about the 
stolen ring. His friendship for 
Raymond partook of that strong 
personal feeling which made any 
dishonor in its object touch him 
like a personal stain. He could 
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not bear even to admit it to him- 
self that his ideal was destroyed. 
M. de la Bourbonais had been his 
ideal of truth, of manly indepen- 
dence, of everything that was noble, 
simple, and good. ‘There are many 
intervals in the scale that separates 
the ordinary honest man from the 
ideal man of honor. Sir Simon 
could count several of the former 
class; but he knew but one of the 
higher type. He had never known 
any one whom he would have 
placed on the same pinnacle of un- 
sullied, impregnable honor with 
Raymond. Now that he had fall- 
en, it seemed as if the very strong- 
hold of Sir Simon’s own faith had 
surrendered; he could disbelieve 
everything, he could doubt every- 
body. Where was truth to be 
found, who was to be trusted, since 
Raymond de la Bourbonais had 
failed? But meantime he would 
screen him as long as he could. 
He would not be the first to speak 
of his disgrace to any one. He 
told Clide how Raymond had lost, 
for him, a considerable sum of 
money recently, through the dis- 
honesty of a bank, and how he had 
borne the loss with the most in- 
credible philosophy, because just 
then it so happened he did not 
want the money; but since then 
Franceline’s health had become 
very delicate, and she was ordered 
to a warm climate, and these few 
hundreds would have enabled him 
to take her there, and her father was 
now bitterly lamenting the loss. 

Clide was all excitement in a mo- 
ment. 

“ But now you can supply them ?” 
he cried. “Or rather let me do it 
through you! I must not, of 
course, appear; but it will be 
something to know I am of use to 
her—to both of them. You can 
easily manage it, can you not? M. 
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de la Bourbonais would make no 
difficulty in accepting the service 
from you.” 

“Humph! As ill-luck will have 
it, there is a coldness between us at 
present,” said Sir Simon—*“ a little 
tiff that will blow off after a while- 
but meanwhile Bourbonais is as un- 
approachable as a porcupine. He’s 
as proud as Lucifer at any time, 
and I fear there is no one but my- 
self from whom he would accept a 
service of the kind.” 

“Could not Langrove manage 
it? ‘They seemed on affectionate 
terms,” said Clide. 

“Oh! no,oh! no. That would 
never do!” said Sir Simon quickly. 
“T don’t see any one at Dullerton 
but myself who could attempt it.” 

“ Well, but some one must, since 
you say you can’t,” argued Clide 
with impatience. “When do you 
return to the Court ?” 

“T did not mean to return just 
yet a while. You see, I have a 
great deal of business to look to— 
of a pleasant sort, thanks to you, 
my dear boy, but still imperative 
and admitting of no delay. I can’t 
possibly leave town until it has 
been settled.” 

“T sheuld have thought Simpson 
might have attended to it. I sup- 
pose you mean legal matters ?” said 
the young man with some asperity. 
He could not understand Sir Si- 
mon’s being hindered by mere bu- 
siness from sparing a day in a case 
of such emergency, and for such a 
friend. It was unlike him to be 
selfish, and this was downright 
heartlessness. 

“Simpson? To be sure!” ex- 
claimed the baronet jubilantly, 
starting up and seizing his hat. 
“T will be off and see him this 
minute. Simpson is sure to hit on 
some device; he’s never at a loss 
for anything.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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I spaRE you M. Jourdain’s oft- 
quoted saying. ‘loo often, I fear, 
I successfully imitate the ‘ Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme” in speaking 
prose without knowing it—aye, at 
the very moment when I think to 
woo the Muse most ardently. But 
great is the courage demanded to 
announce a purpose to be prosaic 
—prosy, it may be—with premedi- 
tation. Especially true is this 
when, as in the case before me, the 
subject itself ranks high as poetry. 
Mr. Longfellow, in some of his 
later writings, may seem to aim 
at, or does, perhaps, unconsciously 
catch, that tone, made fashionable 
by the younger Victorian songsters, 
which sets the poet apart as a 
being differing from his kind, and 
makes him, as the English poet- 
laureate does, “born in a golden 
clime”’ 

“With golden stars above.” 
But in his “ Tale of Acadie” our 
American Wordsworth touches with 
sympathetic finger the chords that 
vibrate with feeling in common 
hearts. ‘This is the lyre he sweeps 
with a magic sweetness not excell- 
ed by any modern English poet. 
Evangeline is a poem of the 
hearth and domestic love. That 
is to say, though it is true the hero- 
ine and her betrothed never come 
together in one happy home, the 
feelings described are such as might 
without shame beat tenderly in any 
Christian maiden’s breast; such, too, 
as any husband might wish his wife 
to feel. How different is this from 
the fierce passion—a surrender to 
the lower nature—which burns and 
writhes and contorts itself in 


Mr. Swinburne’s heroines! One is 
Christian Love, the other the pagan 
brutishness of Juvenal’s Messalina. 
It may be said indeed with truth 
that, in portraying a Catholic maid- 
en and a Catholic community, Mr. 
Longfellow has, with the intuition 
of genius, reflected in this poem 
the purity and fidelity blessed by 
the church in the love it sanctions. 
His admirers, therefore, cannot but 
regret that debasing contact with the 
new school of the XIXth-century 
realism which, in such an one of his 
later poems, for example, as that 
entitled “ Love,” draws him to the 
worship of the “languors” and 
“kisses” of the Lucretian Venus. 
The love of Evangeline is that 
which is affected by refined women in 
every society—humble though the 
poet’s heroine be; the other strips 
the veil from woman’s weakness. 
The charm of the poem is that it 
transports us to a scene Arcadian, 
idyllic, yet which impresses us with 
its truthfulness to nature. This 
is not Acadia only, but Arcadia. 
The nymphs, and the shepherds 
and shepherdesses, and the god 
Pan with his oaten reed, put off 
the stage costumes worn by them 
in the pages of Virgil or on the 
canvas of Watteau, and, lo! here 
they are in real life in the village 
of Grand Pré—Evangeline milking 
the kine, Gabriel Lajeunesse, and 
Michael the fiddler, and the level 
Acadian meadows walled in by 
their dykes from the turmoil of 
war that shook the world all around 
them. The picture is truthful; but 
truthful rather by the effect of the 
bold touches that befit the artist 
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and poet than in the multitude of 
details—some more prosaic, some 
not so charming*—which, massed to- 
gether, make up the more faithful 
portrait of the historian. The de- 
scription of scenery in the poem 
confuses the natural features of 
two widely-separated and different 
sections of the country; the Evan- 
geline of Grand Pré is not in all 
respects the Acadian girl of Char- 
levoix or Murdock; the history of 
men and manners on the shores of 
the Basin of Mines,* as depicted 
by the poet, is sadly at variance 
with the angry, tumultuous, stspi- 
cious, blood-stained annals of those 
settlements. Strange as it may 
seem, the poem is truer of the Aca- 
dians of to-day, again living in 
Nova Scotia, than of their expatri- 
ated forefathers. Remoteness of 
time did not mean, in their case, a 
golden age of peace and plenty. 
Far from it! It meant ceaseless 
war on the borders, the threats 
and intrigues of a deadly national 
feud, the ever-present, overhanging 
doom of exile, military tyranny, 
and constant English espionage. 
Now absolute peace reigns within 
the townships still peopled by their 
descendants, and the Acadian peas- 
ant and village maiden cling in si- 
lence and undisturbed to the man- 
ners their fathers brought from Nor- 
mandy nearly three centuries ago. 
The first few lines give the color- 
ing to the whole poem. They are 
the setting within which are group- 
ed the characters. 
“* This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines 
and the hemlocks, 


Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indis- 
tinct in the twilight,” 


stand “like Druids 
“harpers hoar” ; 


of eld,” or 


* Minas in Evangeline, probakly as a guide to 
the pronunciation, Haliburton also gives this speli- 
ing, but it is now abandoned for the old Acadian 
French form. 
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“While from its rocky caverns the deep-voiced 
neighboring ocean 

Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the 

wail of the forest.” 

This is the refrain running through 
the poem like the aria of the 
“Last Rose of Summer” through 
Martha. Yet the picture con- 
veyed to the reader’s mind is that 
of the Atlantic coast of Acadia, or 
Nova Scotia, not of the Basin of 
Mines, where Evangeline dwelt with 
her people. The natural features 
of the two sections of country are 
strikingly diverse. On the east 
coast of Nova Scotia rises a line of 
granitic and other cliffs, sterile, vast, 
jagged, opposing their giant shoul- 
ders to the roaring surges of the 
Atlantic. On the hills behind, the 
pines and hemlocks rustle and mur- 
mur in answer to the waves. This 
is the “forest primeval” and the 
“loud-voiced neighboring ocean.” 
But on the west coast is quite an- 
other scene. The Basin of Mines 
is an inland gulf of an inland sea— 
the Bay of Fundy. Here the gran- 
ite rocks and murmuring pines give 
place to red clay-banks and over- 
flowed marshes. And here is Hor- 
ton, or Grand Pré. It is separated 
by the whole breadth of the pe- 
ninsula of Nova Scotia from the 
ocean. The “mists from the migh- 
ty Atlantic,” which 
“ Looked on the happy valley, but ne’er from their 


station descended,” 


are in reality the fogs of the Bay 
of Fundy shut out by the North 
Mountain. Instead of the long 
swell of the Atlantic breaking on a 
rocky coast, we have in the Basin 
of Mines numerous small rivers 
running through an alluvial coun- 
try, with high clay-banks left bare 
by the receding tide. This last 
feature of the scene is correctly 
described by the poet; but it must 
be borne in mind that it is not unit- 
ed with the natural features of the 
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east coast. The Acadians never, 
in fact, affected the Atlantic sea- 
board. ‘They sailed shuddering 
past its froxning and wintry walls, 
and, doubling Cape Sable, beat up 
the Bay of Fundy to where the 
sheltered Basins of Port Royal and 
Mines invited an entrance from 
the west. For over one hundred 
years after the founding of Port 
Royal the Atlantic coast of Acadia 
remained a waste. A _ fishing-vil- 
lage at Canseau on the north—a 
sort of stepping-stone to and from 
the great fortress of Louisburg— 
and a few scattered houses and 
clearings near La Tour’s first set- 
tlement alone broke the monoto- 
nous silence of the wilderness. The 
Indian hunter tracking the moose 
over the frozen surface of the snow, 
and some half-solitary Irish and 
New England fishermen in Che- 
bucto Bay, divided the rest of the 
country between them. It was 
not until 1749 that Cornwallis 
landed his colonists at Halifax, and 
made the first solid footing on the 
Atlantic coast. But for generations 
previously, in the rich valley of the 
River of Port Royal, and along the 
fertile banks of the streams flowing 
into the Basin of Mines—the Gas- 
pereau, the Canard, and the Pe- 
reau—the thrifty Acadians spread 
their villages, built their churches, 
and were married and buried by 
the good Recollect Fathers. 

I was a lad scarce emancipated 
from college when I first visited 
those scenes. I remember well my 
emotion when I drew my eyes away 
from the landscape, and, turning to 
my companion, Father K , ask- 
ed him if there were any remains 
of the old village of Grand Pré. 
To my youthful imagination Evan- 
geline was as real as the people 
about me. Father K was the 
priest stationed at Kentville, about 
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ten miles distant from Grand Pré 
and the Gaspereau River, which 
were included in his mission. He 
was an old family friend, and | 
was going to spend the summer va- 
cation with him. We were driving 
from Windsor through Horton and 
Wolfville to Kentville, passing on 
our road through all the scenes de- 
scribed in the poem, I have often 
visited that part of the country 
since then, but never has it made 
such an impression on me. The 
stage-coach then rolled between 
Windsor and Kentville, and some- 
thing of the rural simplicity congen- 
ial with the.poem was still felt to 
be around one. T.ast year I rode by 
rail over the same ground, and la- 
ter on another line of railroad to 
‘Truro, and thence around the Ba- 
sin of Mines on the north through 
Cumberland. But my feelings had 
changed, or the whistle of the loco- 
motive was a sound alien to the 
memories of those green meadows 
and intersecting dykes. Evan- 
geline was no longera being to be 
loved, but a beautiful figment of 
the poet’s brain. 

I don’t know to this day whether 
Father K was quizzing me, or 
was loath to shatter my boyish 
romance, when he told me that there 
were some old ruins which were 
said to be the home of Evangeline. 
It is probable he was having a 
quiet joke at my expense, as he was 
noted for his fund of humor, which I 
learned better.to appreciate in later 
years. Poor Father K ! He 
was a splendid type of the old Irish 
missionary priest—at admirable 
Latinist; well read in English litera- 
ture, especially the Queen Anne 
poets; hearty, jovial, and could tell 
a story that would set the table in a 
roar. And, withal, no priest worked 
harder than he did in his wide and 
laborious mission, or was a more ten- 
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der-hearted friend of the poor and 
afflicted. He is since dead. 

During the month or six weeks 
I spent with Father K that 
part of the country became quite 
familiar to me by means of his nu- 
merous drives on parish duties, 
when I usually accompanied him. 
Often, as the shades of the summer 
evening descended, have I watched 
the mists across the Basin shroud- 
ing the bluff front of Cape Blomidon 
— Blow-me-down,” as it is more 
commonly called by the country- 
folk. At other times we drove up 
the North Mountain, where the 


“* Sea-fogs pitched their tents,” 


and, standing there, I have looked 
down upon the distant glittering 
waters of the Bay of Fundy. 

On one occasion we rode over 
from Kentville to Wolfville, and 
then up the Gaspereau, at the 
mouth of which 


“ The English ships at their anchors ”’ 


swung with the tide on the morn- 
ing which ushered in the doom 
of Grand Pré. We rode some 
distance up the valley to the house 
of a Catholic farmer, and there put 
up for the day. It was the day on 
which the elections took place for 
the House of Assembly. ‘The con- 
test was fiercely conducted amid 
great popular excitement. One of 
those “ No-Popery” cries, foment- 
ed by an artful politician—which 
sometimes sweep the colonies as 
well as the mother country—was 
raging in the province. Father 
K——— left Kentville, the county 
town, on that day to avoid all ap- 
pearance of interference in the 
election, and also to get away from 
the noise and confusion that per- 
vaded the long main street of the 
village. I can remember the news 
coming up the Gaspereau in the 
evening how every one of the four 
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candidates opposed to Father 
K had been returned. But at 
that time I paid little heed to poli- 
tics, and during the day I wandered 
down through the field to the river, 
and strolied along its willow-fringed 
banks. Some of those willows 
were very aged, and might have 
swung their long, slim wands 
and narrow-pointed leaves over an 
Evangeline and a Gabriel a hun- 
dred years before. Those willows” 
were not the natural growth of the 
forest, but were planted there—by 
whom? No remnant of the peo- 
ple that first tilled the valley was 
left to say ! 

Riding home next day, a laugh- 
able incident, but doubtless some- 
what annoying to Father K , 
occurred. Just as we were about 
to turn amarrow bend of the road, 
suddenly we were confronted by a 
long procession in carriages and 
all sorts of country vehicles, with 
banners flying, men shouting, and 
everything to indicate a triumphal 
parade. It was, in fact, a proces- 
sion escorting two of the “ No- 
Popery ” members elected the day 
before. The position was truly 
rueful, but Father K had to 
grin and bear it. ‘There was no 
escape for us; we had to draw up 
at the side of the road, and sit 
quietly in our single wagon until 
the procession passed us. It was 
avery orderly and good-humored 
crowd, but there were a good many 
broad grins, as they rode by, at 
having caught the portly and gen- 
erally popular priest in such a trap. 
Nothing would persuade them, of 
course, but that he had been work- 
ing might and main for the other 
side during the election. Finally, 
as the tail of the procession passed 
us, some one in the rear, more in 
humor than in malice, sang out: 
“To h—Il with the Pope.” ‘There 
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was a roar of laughter at this, dur- 
ing which Father K gathered 
up his reins, and, saying something 
under his breath which I will not 
vouch for as strictly a blessing, 
applied the whip to old Dobbin 
with an energy that that respectable 
quadruped must have thought de- 
manded explanation. 

Changed indeed was such a 
scene from those daily witnessed 
“when Father Felician, 





“ Priest and pedagogue both in the village,” 


ruled over his peaceful congrega- 
tion at the mouth of the Gaspereau. 

It has been said in the beginning 
of this article that Evangeline, the 
heroine and central figure of the 
poem, is not altogether true to his- 
tory as typical of the Acadian girl 
of that period, as seen in the an- 
nals of Port Royal; and doubtless 
this assertion can be borne out 
by the records. But, on second 
thoughts, it does appear, as it were, 
a profanation to subject such a 
bright creation of the poet’s mind 
to the analysis of history. As pro- 
fitably might we set about convert- 
ing the diamond into its original 
carbon. The magical chemistry of 
genius, as of nature, has in either 
case fused the dull and common 
atoms into the sparkling and price- 
less jewel. 

The stoutest champion of her 
sex will not, upon consideration, 
contend that so absolutely perfect 
a creature as Evangeline is likely 
to be found in any possible phase 
of society. Is not a spice of co- 
quetry inseparable from all wo- 
men? Evangeline has none of it. 
too, too unconscious that 
her lover 


She Is, 


**Watches for the gleam of her lamp and her 
shadow ” 


under the trees in the orchard. 


She is the heroine of an idyl— 
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not, indeed, of unreal Arthurian 
romance, but of that exalted and 
passionless jove which the virgin 
heart seeks, but afterwards con- 
soles itself for not finding. That 
ideal star does not shine upon this 
world; but its divine rays fall soft- 
ly upon many an unknown heart in 
the cloister. 

But it is incontestable that the 
Acadian maidens of Port Royal 
and Mines shared in some of the 
agreeable frivolities which still, it 
is said, sométimes distinguish their 
sisters in the world. ‘They had an 
eye for a military uniform and 
clanking spurs even in those “ pri- 
meval” days. It is a frequent 
complaint of the French gover- 
nors to the home authorities at 
Paris that their young officers were 
being continually led into marriage 
with girls of the country “ without 
birth,” and, worse still, often “ with- 
out money.” In the old parish 
register of Annapolis can. be seen 
more than one entry of the union 
of a gallant ensign or captain to a 
village belle from the inland settle- 
ments whose visit to the Acadian 
metropolis had subjugated the Gal- 
lic son of Mars. Nor was the 
goddess of fashion altogether with- 
out a shrine in close contiguity to 
the “murmuring pines and the 
hemlocks.” Some of the naval and 
military officers sent for their wives 
from Paris or Quebec, and these 
fine ladies brought their maids with 
them. ‘This is not a supposition, 
but a fact which can be verified by 
reference to the letters of M. des 
Goutins and others in the 
spondence of the time. Imagine a 
Parisian soubrette of the XVIIIth 
century in the village of Grand 
Pré! It isa shock to those who 
derive their knowledge of Acadie 
from Mr. Longfellow’s poem; but 
those who are familiar with the 


corre- 














voluminous records of the day, pre- 
served in the provincial archives, 
are aware of a good many stranger 
things than that related in them. 
Since Zvangeline was published 
the Canadian and Nova Scotian 
governments have done much to 
collect and edit their records, and 
they are now accessible to the stu- 
dent. Rightly understood, there is 
no reason why the flood of light thus 
thrown upon the lives of the Aca- 
dians should detract anything from 
our admiration for that simple and 
kindly race. ‘They were not fault- 
less; but the very fact that they 
shared in the common interests, 
and even foibles, of the rest of the 
world gives that tone of reality to 
their history which makes us sym- 
pathize with them more justly in 
the cruel fate that overtook them. 
Yet, in depicting the young Aca- 
dian girl of that period as he has 
done, the poet has but idealized 
the truth. The march of the his- 
tory of her people aids him in 
making the portrait a faithful one. 
Had he placed the time a little 
earlier—that is to say, under the 
French-Acadian régime—and_ his 
heroine at Annapolis, his poem 
could not have borne the criticism 
of later research. But in select- 
ing the most dramatic incident of 
Acadian history as the central 
point of interest, he has necessarily 
shifted the scene to one of the Neu- 
tral French settlements. Here, 
too, he is aided in maintaining the 
truthfulness of his portraiture by 
the fact that the English conquest, 
in depriving the Acadians of the 
right of political action, and cut- 
ting them off as much as possible 
from intercourse with Canada and 
France, had thrown them back 





upon rural occupations alone, and 
developed 
Mines 


theif simple virtues. 
and Chignecto had been 
VOL. XxII.—39 
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noted for their rustic independence 
and their manners uncorrupted by 
contact with the world, even under 
the old régime. One of the mili- 
tary governors of Port Royal com 
plains of them as “ semi-republi- 
cans” in a letter to the Minister 
of Marine and Colonies at Paris 
After the conquest of 1710, in- 
tercourse with Annapolis and its 
English Government House and 
foreign garrison became even more 
restricted. No oath of allegiance 
being taken to the new govern- 
ment, the curé was recognized 
both by the inhabitants and the 
Annapolis government as_ their 
virtual ruler, Under the mild 
sway of Fathers Felix, Godalie, 
and Miniac—in turn curés of 
Mines—the Acadians sought to 
forget in the cultivation of their 
fields the stern military surveil- 
lance of Annapolis, and, later, Fort 
Edwards and Fort Lawrence. Fa- 
ther Miniac comes latest in time, 
and shared the misfortunes of his 
flock in their expulsion. But in 
Father Godalie, the accomplished 
scholar and long-loved friend of 
the people of Grand Pré, we seem 
best to recognize the “ Father Fe- 
lician” of Mr. Longfellow’s poem. 
He was a guide well fitted to form 
the lovely character of Evange- 
line; nor do the authentic records 
of the time bear less ample testi- 
mony to the virtue of his people 
than the glowing imagination of 
the poet. 

It is less in the delineation of 
individual character than in its 
description of the undisturbed 
peace reigning at Grand Pré that 
the poem departs most from the 
truth of history. The expulsion of 
1755 was not a thunderbolt in a 
clear sky descending upon a garden 
of Eden. It was a doom known to 
be hanging over them for forty 
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years, Its shadow, more or less 
threatening for two generations, was 
present in every Acadian house- 
hold, disabling industry and driv- 
ing the young men into service or 
correspondence with their French 
compatriots. Space would not 
permit, in so short a paper, to enter 
into the history of that desperate 
struggle for supremacy on this con- 
tinentending on the heights of Abra- 
ham, isolated chapters of which 
have been narrated with a graphic 
pen by Mr. Francis Parkman. 
Acadie was one of its chosen battle- 
grounds. So far from the Acadians 
living in rural peace and content, 
it may be said broadly yet accurate- 
ly that from the date of their first 
settlement to their final expulsion 
from the country, during a period 
extending over one hundred and 
fifty years, five years had never 
passed consecutively without hos- 
tilities, open or threatened. ‘The 
province changed masters, or was 
wholly or partially conquered, seven 
times in a little over one hundred 
years, and the final English con- 
quest, so far from establishing peace, 
left the Acadians in a worse posi- 
tion than before. They refused to 
take the oath of allegiance to the 
English government; the French 
government was not able to protect 
them, though it used them to 
harass the English. 

They acquired, therefore, by a 
sort of tacit understanding, the ti- 
tle and position of the “ Neutral 
French,” the English government 
simply waiting from year to year 
until it felt itself strong enough to 
remove them ez masse from the 
province, and the Acadians yearly 
expecting succor from Quebec or 
Louisburg. Each party regarded 
the other as aliens and enemies. 
Hence it is that no French-Acadian 
would ever have used the words 
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“his majesty’s mandate”—applied 
to George II.—as spoken by Basil 
the blacksmith in the poem. ‘That 
single expression conveys a radi- 
cally false impression of the feelings 
of the people at the time. ‘The 
church at Mines, or Grand Pré, 
from the belfry of which 


“Softly the Angelus sounded,” 


had been burned down twice by 
the English and its altar vessels 
stolen by Col. Church in the old 
wars. Nor had permanent conquest, 
as we have said, brought any change 
for the better. The curds were 
frequently imprisoned on pretext of 
exciting attacks on the English gar- 
risons, and sometimes, as in the 
case of Father Felix and Father 
Charlemagne, were exiled from the 
province. In 1714 the intention 
was first announced of transporting 
all the Acadians from their homes. 
It was proposed to remove them to 
Cape Breton, still held by the 
French, The pathetic remonstrance 
of Father Felix Palm, the curé of 
Grand Pré, in a letter and petition 
to the governor, averted this great 
calamity from his people at that 
time. But the project was again 
revived by the English Board of 
Trade, 1720-30. In pursuance of 
its orders, Gov. Philipps issued a 
proclamation commanding the peo- 
ple of Mines to come in and take 
the oath of allegiance by a certain 
day, or to depart forthwith out of 
the province, permitting, at the same 
time—a stretch of generosity which 
will hardly be appreciated at this 
day—each family to carry away 
with it “two sheep,” but all the 
rest of their property to be confis- 
cated. ‘This storm also blew over. 
But the result of this continual ha- 
rassment and threatening was to 
drive the Acadians into closer cor- 
respondence with the French at 
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Louisburg, and to cause their 
young men to enlist in the French- 
Canadian forces on the frontier. 
In view of this aid and comfort 
given to the enemy, and their per- 
sistent refusal to take the oath of 
allegiance, later English writers 
have not hesitated to declare the 
removal of the Acadians from the 
province a political and military 
necessity. But the otherwise una- 
nimous voice of humanity has un- 
equivocally denounced their whole- 
sale deportation as one of the most 
cruel and tyrannical acts in the col- 
onial history of England. We are 
not to suppose, however, that the 
Acadians folded their hands while 
utter ruin was thus threatening 
them. In 1747 they joined in the 
attack on Col. Noble’s force at 
Mines, in which one hundred of 
the English were killed and wound- 
ed, and the rest of his command 
made prisoners. They were ac- 
cused, not without some show of 
reason, of supporting the Indians 
in their attack on the new settle- 
ment at Halifax. It is admitted 
that three hundred of them, in- 
cluding ‘many of the young men 
from Grand Pré, were among the 
prisoners taken at Fort Beau Sejour 
on the border a few months before 
their expulsion. It is not our pur- 
pose to enter into any defence or 
condemnation of those hostilities. 
But it is plain that Mr. Longfel- 
low’s beautiful lines describing the 
columns of pale blue smoke, like 
clouds of incense, ascending 


‘* From a hudred hearths, the homes of peace and 
contentment,” 


“free from fear, that reigns with 
the tyrant, or envy, the vice of re- 
publics,” were not applicable to the 
condition of affairs at Grand Pré in 
1755, nor at any time. 

‘The poem follows with fidelity 
the outlines of the scenes of the ex- 
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pulsion. Heart-rending indeed is 
the scene, as described even by those 
who were agents in its execution. 
The poet gives almost verbatim the 
address of Col. John Winslow in the 
chapel. Nevertheless one important 
clause is omitted. Barbarous as 
were the orders of Gov. Lawrence, 
he was not absolutely devoid of hu- 
manity. Some attempt was made 
to lessen the pangs of separation 
from their country by the issuing 
of orders to the military command- 
ers that “whole families should go 
together on the same transport.” 
These orders were communicated 
with the others to the inhabitants 
by Col. Winslow, and it appears 
they were faithfully executed as far 
as the haste of embarkation would 
permit. But as the young men 
marched separately to the ships, 
and some of them escaped for a 
time into the woods, there was no- 
thing to prevent such an incident 
occurring as the separation of 
Evangeline and Gabriel. 

About seven thousand (7,000) 
Acadians, according to Gov. Law- 
rence’s letter to Col. Winslow, were 
transported from theirhomes. ‘The 
total number of these unfortunate 
people in the province at that time 
has been estimated at eighteen 
thousand. ‘The destruction was 
more complete at Grand Pré than 
elsewhere, that being the oldest set- 
tlement, with the exception of An- 
napolis, and the most prosperous 
and thickly settled. A few years 
later another attempt was made to 
transfer the remainder of the Aca- 
dian population to New England ; 
but the transports were not permit- 
ted to land them at Boston, as they 
were completely destitute, and the 
New England commonwealths pe- 
titioned against being made respon- 
sible for their support. The Aca- 
dian exiles were scattered over 
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Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Georgia. 
About four hundred and fifty were 
landed at Philadelphia. 


“In that delightful land which is washed by the 
Delaware's waters, 
Guarding in sylvan shades the name of Penn, the 
apostle, 
Stands on the banks of its beautiful stream the 
city he founded. 


There from the troubled sea had Evangeline land- 
ed, an exile, 

Finding among the children of Penn a home and a 

country.” . 

A few months ago I visited the 
Quaker City. There, where Evan- 
geline ended her long pilgrimage, I 
took up the thread of that story 
the early scenes of which had been 
so familiar to me. How different 
those around me! Gone were the 
balsamic odors of the pines and the 
salt spray of the ocean. One can 
conceive how the hearts of the 
poor Acadian exiles must have 
trembled. I sought out the old 
“Swedish church at Wicaco,” 
whence the “sounds of psalms 


** Across the meadows were wafted ” 


Sabbath morning when 
Evangeline went on her way to the 
hospital, and there found her lover 
dying unknown. The quaint little 
church—not larger than a country 
school-house—built of red and 
black bricks brought from Sweden, 
is now almost lost in a corner near 
the river’s edge, in the midst of 
huge warehouses and intersecting 
railroad tracks. In the wall near 
the minister’s desk is a tablet in 
memory of the first pastor and his 
wife buried beneath. Fastened to 
the gallery of the choir—not much 
higher than one’s head—is the old 
Swedish Bible first used in the 
church, and over it two gilded 
wooden cherubs—also brought from 
Sweden—that make one smile at 
their comical features. In the 
churchyard, under the blue and 
faded gray tombstones, repose the 


on the 
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men and women of the congrega- 
tion of 1755 and years before. But 
no vestiges of the Acadian wander- 
ers remain in the Catholic burying- 
ground. 
** Side by side in their nameless graves the lovers 
are sleeping. 
Under the humble walls of the little Catholic 
churchyard, 
Inthe heart of the city, they lie unknown and 
unnoticed.” 

Many of the Acadians succeeded 
in wandering back to their country. 
Others escaped into what is now 
called New Brunswick, which was 
then a part of Acadia, and either 
returned to Nova Scotia in after- 
years when the whole of Canada 
was finally ceded to the English, or 
founded settlements, existing to 
this day in New Brunswick, and 
returning their own members to the 
Provincial Parliaments. The de- 
scendants of the Acadians, stili 
speaking the French language and 
retaining the manners of their fore- 
fathers, are more numerous than is 
generally supposed in Nova Scotia. 
They number thirty-two thousand 
out of a total population of three 
hundred and eighty-seven thousand 
(387,000), according to the census 
of 1871. The poet says: 

** Only along the shore of the mournful and misty 
Atlantic 

Linger a few Acadian peasants. 

Maidens still wear their Norman caps and their 

kirtles of homespun, 

And by the evening fire repeat Evangelinc’s 

story. 
This refers, no doubt, to the set- 
tlementat Chezzetcook, which, from 
its closeness to Halifax, is best 
known. On Saturday mornings, in 
the market at Halifax, the Acadian 
women can be seen standing with 
their baskets of eggs and woollen 
mitts and socks for sale. 
at once recognized by their short 
blue woollen outer petticoats or kir- 
tles, and their little caps, with their 
black hair drawn tightly up froin 


They are 
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the forehead under them. The 
young girls are often very pretty. 
They have delicate features, an 
oval face, a clear olive complexion, 
and eyes dark and shy, like a 
fawn’s. They soon fade, and get a 
weather-beaten and hard expression 
from exposure to the climate on 
their long journeys on foot and 
from severe toil. 

But in Yarmouth County, and on 
the other side of the peninsula in 
the township of Clare, Digby Coun- 
ty, there are much larger and more 
prosperous settlements. Clare is 
almost exclusively French- Acadian. 
The people generally send their 
own member to the _ provincial 
House of Assembly. He speaks 
French more fluently than English. 
The priest preaches in French. 
Here at this day is to be found 
the counterpart of the manners 
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of Grand Pré. Virtue, peace, and 
happiness reign in more than “a 
hundred homes ” under the old cus- 
toms. Maidens as pure and sweet 
as Evangeline can be seen as of 
old walking down the road to the 
church on a Sunday morning with 
their “chaplet of beads and their 
missal.” But the modern dress- 
maker and milliner has made more 
headway than among the poor Chez- 
zetcook people. Grand Pré itself, 
and most of the old Acadian set- 
tlements, are inhabited by a purely 
British race—descendants of the 
North of Ireland and New England 
settlers who received grants of the 
confiscated lands. By a singular 
turn of fortune’s wheel the descen- 
dants of another expatriated race 
—the American loyalists—now peo- 
ple a large part of the province 
once held by the exiled Acadians. 
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‘T CHURCH. 


BipeE thou thy time! 
Watch with meek eyes the race of pride and crime, 
Sit in the gate, and be the heathen’s jest, 

Smiling and self-possest. 
© thou, to whom is pledged a victor’s sway, 

Bide thou the victor’s day ! 


Think on the sin 
That reap’d the unripe seed, and toil’d to win 
Foul history-marks at Bethel and at Dan— 
No blessing, but a ban ; 
Whilst the wise Shepherd hid his heaven-told fate, 
Nor reck’d a tyrant’s hate. 


Such loss is gain; 
Wait the bright Advent that shall loose thy chain! 
E’en now the shadows break, and gleams divine 
Edge the dim, distant line. 
When thrones are trembling, and earth’s fat ones quail, 
True seed ! thou shalt prevail. 


—NEWMAN. 
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SIR THOMAS MORE. 
A HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF THE PRINCESSE DE CRAON. 


WILLIAM Du Bettay having re- 
mained in France, M. de Vaux had 
been sent to replace him in England. 
‘The latter, having but recently re- 
turned from Rome, where he was 
attached to the embassy of M. de 
Grammont, French ambassador to 
that court, was not yet initiated in- 
to the state of affairs as they existed 
at the court of Henry VIII. 

Du Bellay was not satisfied with 
the change; and the old diplomate, 
finding his new assistant inclined 
to be somewhat dull, undertook to 
enlighten him—leading him on step 
by step into the intricacies of di- 
plomacy, like a mother, or rather a 
governess, a little brusque, who is 
impatient at the slow progress the 
child makes in learning to walk. 

“Come!” he exclaimed, “I see 
you understand nothing of this; so 
I shall have to be patient and begin 
it all overagain. It is incredible,” 
he added, by way of digression, ad- 
dressing himself to the public (who 
was absent), “ what absurd reports 
are circulated outside with regard 
to what we say and do in our secret 
negotiations! It extends even to 
all these harebrains of the court; 
but you who have a foot in diplo- 
macy I cannot excuse. Come, let 
us see—we say: 

“ When my brother left, he went 
to demand on the part of Henry 
VIII., of the universities of France, 
and above all that of Paris (pre- 
ponderating overall the others) —re- 


IV. 


mark well: to demand, I say—that 
they should give decisions favora- 
ble to the divorce. Now, this 
point appeared at first quite insig- 
nificant ; but it is just here we have 
shown our ability (I would say I, 
but Ido not wish to vaunt myse/f 
over a young man just starting out 
in the world like yourself). ‘Then 
our king has replied to the King of 
England that he would ask nothing 
better than to use his influence 
with the universities to induce 
them to give satisfaction on this 
subject ; but that (notice this espe- 
cially) the Emperor Charles V. had 
made precisely the same demand in 
an opposite direction, in favor of 
Queen Catherine, his aunt; that if 
he refused the emperor, he would 
be extremely displeased, and that 
he was compelled to reflect a second 
time, because the princes, his chil- 
dren, were held as hostages in the 
hands of the emperor, and in spite 
of all his efforts he had hot yet 
been able to pay the price of their 
ransom stipulated at the treaty of 
Cambrai. 

“It then remained to say that 
we could do nothing for him—on 
the contrary, must oppose him so 
long as the children were held pri- 
soners, or while there was even a 
chance that they would be restored 
to us on condition that we should 
throw our influence onthe side of 
Queen Catherine. All of which 
is as clear as day—is it not? Now 
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you are going to see if I have un- 
derstood how to take advantage of 
these considerations with Henry 
VIII.” 

Saying this, with a slightly deri- 
sive smile, Du Bellay took from a 
drawer a casket of green sharkskin, 
which. he handed to De Vaux, who 
opened it eagerly. 

“Oh! how beautiful,” he ex- 
claimed, taking from the case and 
holding up in the sunlight a magni- 
cent fleur de lis composed entirely 
of diamonds. “Oh! this is most 
superb.” ; 

“Yes, it is beautiful!” replied 
Du Bellay with a satisfied air, “and 
worth one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand crowns. Philip, the emperor’s 
father, pledged it to the King of 
England for that sum. We are 
obliged by the treaty to redeem it; 
but as we have not the money to 
pay, it has been made a present to 
us. And here is what is better 
still,” he added, displaying a quit- 
tance—‘“a receipt in full for five 
hundred thousand crowns which 
the emperor owed Henry VIIL.; 
and he now makes a present of it to 
Francis I., to enable him to pay 
immediately the two millions re- 
quired for the ransom of the 
princes.” 

“That is admirable!” cried De 
Vaux. “It must be admitted, my 
lord, that we shall be under great 
obligations to Mlle. Anne.” 

“All disorders cost dear, my 
child,” replied Du Bellay; “ and if 
this continues, they will ruin Eng- 
land. Think of what will have to 
be paid yet to the University of 
a, | a 


“ And do you suppose they will 


consent to this demand?” inter- 
rupted De Vaux. 

“No, truly, I do not believe it,”’ 
replied Du Bellay. “ Except Master 


Gervais, who is always found ready 
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to do anything asked of him, I know 
not how they will decide; but, be- 
tween ourselves, I tell you I believe 
they will be against it. But, ob- 
serve, we have not promised a 
favorable decision—we have only 
left it to be hoped for; which is 
quite a different thing.” 

“ That is very adroit,” replied De 
Vaux, “assuredly; but it seems te 
me not very honest.” 

“How! not honest?” murmured 
Du _ Bellay, contracting his little 
gray eyebrows, and fixing his green- 
ish eyes on the fair face of the 
youth. “Not honest!” he again 
exclaimed in a stentorian voice. 
“Where do you come from, then, 
young man? Know that among 
these people honesty is a thing un- 
heard of. Others less candid than 
myself may tell you the contrary, 
knowing very well that such is not 
the truth. They arrange projects 
with the intention of defeating 
them; they sign treaties with the 
studied purpose of violating them; 
they swear to keep the peace in 
order to prepare for war; and a 
state sells her authority and puts 
her influence in the balance of the 
world in favor of the highest bid- 
der. Let the price be earth or 
metal, it is of no consequence; I 
make no distinction. When Henry 
devastated our territories and took 
possession of our provinces, was it 
just? No! ‘ Might makes right’; 
that is the veritable law of nations— 
the only one they are willing to ac- 
knowledge or adopt. In default of 
strength, there remains stratagem ; 
and I must use it!” 

“Under existing circumstances 
you are right,” replied De Vaux, 
replacing in its case the superb fleur 
de lis, and again waving il. in the 
sunlight. “ Itis a pity,” he added, 
“that they may be obliged to re- 
turn this; it would set off wonder- 
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fully well the wedding dress of the 
future Duchess of Orleans.” 

“What ! are they speaking already 
of the marriage of the young Duke of 
Orleans ?” asked Du Bellay in sur- 
prise. 

“Ah! that is a great secret,” re- 
plied De Vaux confidentially. “ You 
know our king has not abandoned 
the idea of subjugating the Milanese, 
and, to ensure the pope’s friendship, 
he offers to marry his second son to 
his niece, the young Catherine de’ 
Medici.” 

“No!” cried M. du Bellay. “No, 
itisimpossible! How can they for- 
get that but a short time since the 
Medici family was composed of 
only the simple merchants of Flo- 
rence ?” 

“Tt has all been arranged, not- 
withstanding,” replied De Vaux. 
“In spite of all our precautions, the 
emperor has been apprised of it. 
At first he refused to credit it, and 
would not believe the King of 
France could really think of allying 
his noble blood with that of the, 
Medici. In the meantime he has 
been so much frightened, lest the 
hope of this alliance would not 
sufficiently dazzle Clement VIIL., 
that he has made a proposal to break 
off the marriage of his niece, the 
Princess of Denmark, with the Duke 
of Milan, and substitute the young 
Catherine in her place. We have, 
as you may well suppose, promptly 
advised M. de Montmorency of all 
these things, who returned us, on the 
spot, full power to sign the articles. 
M. de Grammont immediately car- 
ried them to the pope; and he 
was greatly delighted, as Austria, it 
seems, had already got ahead of us, 
and persuaded him that we had no 
other intention than to deceive him 
and gain time. Now everything is 
harmoniously arranged. ‘They pro- 
mise for the marriage portion of 
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Catherine Reggio, Pisa, Leghorn, 
Modena, Ribera, the Duchy of 
Urbino; and Francis I. cedes to 
his son his claims to the Duchy 
of Milan.” 

“Sad compensation for a bad 
marriage!” replied M. du Bellay 
angrily: “new complications which 
will only result in bringing about in- 
terminable disputes ! 
never learn 


Princes can 
to be contented with 
the territory already belonging to 
them. Although they may not pos- 
sess sufficient ability to govern even 
that well, still they are always try- 
ing to extend it. War must waste 
and ruin a happy and flourishing 
country, in order to put them in pos- 
session of a few feet of desolated 
earth, all sprinkled with gold and 
watered with blood.” 

“ Ah! yes,” interrupted De Vaux 
earnestly, “we have learned this 


cruelly andtoourcost. And relent- 
less history will record without re- 


gret the account of our reverses, 
and the captivity of a king so val- 
iant and dauntless—a king who has 
sacrificed everything save his hon- 
or.” 

“ Reflect, my dear, on all this. 
The honor of a king consists not in 
sacrificing the happiness of his peo- 
ple. A soldier should be brave— 
the head of a nation should be wise 
and prudent,” replied Du Bellay, as 
he turned over a great file of papers 
in search of something, “ Valor 
without prudence is worthless. 
The intrigues of the cabinet are 
more certain; they are of more 
value than the best generals. ‘They, 
at least, are never entirely defeated ; 
the disaster of the evening inspires 
renewed strength for the morrow. 
Cold, hunger, and sickness are not 
able to destroy them... . They 
can only waste a few words or lose 
a sum of money. A dozen well- 
chosen spies spread their toils is 
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every direction; we hold them like 
bundles of straw in our hands; 
they glide in the dark, slip through 
your fingers—an army that cannot 
be captured, which exists not and 
yet never dies; which drags to 
the tribunal of those who pay them, 
without pity as without discrim- 
ination, without violence as without 
hesitation, the heartsof all man- 
kind. 

“ Gold, my child, but never blood! 
With bread we can move the world; 
with blood we destroy it. Your 
heart, young man, leaps within you 
at the sound of the shrill trumpet, 
when glittering banners wave and 
the noise of battle inebriates your 
soul. But look behind you, child, 
look behind you: the squadron 
has passed. Hear the shricks and 
groans of the dying.. Behold those 
men dragging themselves over the 
trampled field; their heads gashed 
and bleeding, their bones dislocat- 


ed, their limbs torn; streams of 
blood flow from their wounds; they 


die in an ocean furnished from 
their own lacerated veins. Go there 
to the field of carnage and death; 
pause beside that man with pallid 
face and agonized expression ; think 
of the tender care and painful anx- 
iety of the mother who reared him 
from his cradle. How often she 
has pressed her lips upon the gold- 
en curls of her boy, the hope of her 
old age, which must now end in 
despair! Reflect there, upon the 
field of carnage and death, on the 
tender caresses of wives, sisters, 
and friends. Imagine the brother’s 
grief, the deep anguish of the fa- 
ther. Alas! all these recollections 
pass in an instant before the half- 
open eyes of the dying. Farewell! 
dream of glory, hateful vision now 
for ever vanished. Life is almost 
extinct, yet with the latest breath 
he thinks but of them! ‘They will 
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see me no more! I must die far 
away, without being able to bid 
them a last adieu.’ Such are the 
bitter thoughts murmured by his 
dying lips as the last sigh is breath- 
ed forth. Tell me, young man, 
have you never reflected when, on 
the field glittering in the bright 
summer sunshine, you have seen 
the heavy, well-drilled battalions 
advance; when the prince rode in 
the midst of them, and they saluted 
him with shouts of enthusiasm and 
love; when that prince, a weak 
man like themselves, elated with 
pride, said to them: ‘ March on to 
death; it is for me that you go!’ 
Foryou! Andwhoare you? Their 
executioner, who throws their ashes 
to the wind of your. ambition, to 
satisfy the thirst of your covetous- 
ness, the insolent pride of your 
name, which the century will see 
buried in oblivion! Ah! my son,” 
continued the old diplomate, deeply 
affected, with his hands crossed on 
the packet of papers, that he had 
entirely forgotten, “if you knew 
how much I have seen in my life 
of these horrible calamities, of these 
monstrous follies, which devastate 
the world! If you but knew how 
my heart has groaned within me, 
concealed beneath my gloomy vis- 
age, my exterior as impassible as 
my garments, you would under- 
stand how I hate them, these mighty 
conquerors, these vile plagues of 
the earth, and how I count as no- 
thing the sack of gold which lies at 
the bottom of the precipice over 
which they push us, the adroit 
fraud. that turns them aside from 
their course! But shall I weep like 
an old woman?” he suddenly ex- 
claimed, vexed at being betrayed 
into the expression of so much 
emotion. 

Hastily brushing the tear from 
his cheek, he began examining the 
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package of papers, and, instantly re- 
covering his usual composure, be- 
came M. du Bellay, the diplomate. 

Young De Vaux, greatly surprised 
at the excess of feelinginto which the 
ambassador had suddenly been be- 
trayed, so much at variance with his 
previous manner, as well as his rule 
of conduct and the rather brusque 
reception he had given him, still 
remembered it when all thought of 
the occurrence had passed from the 
mind of his superior. 

“Here, sir, read that,” he ex- 
claimed, throwing the young man a 
small scrap of paper. 

“T will read it, my lord.” 

“ Read aloud, sir.” 

“* Cardinal Wolsey, overcome by 
grief and alarm, has fallen danger- 
ously ill. The king has been in- 
formed of it; he has ordered three 
physicians to Asher, and obliged 
Lady Anne to send him the goldes 
tablets in token of hts reconciliation. 
Furthermore, it is certainly true 
that the king has said: “I would 
not lose Wolsey for twenty thou- 
sand pounds.” It is unnecessary 
to impress upon my lord the im- 
portance of this event. My lord 
will, I hope, approve of the celerity 
with which I have despatched this 
information.’ ” 

“Tt is without signature !” 
De Vaux. 

“T credit it entirely,’ 
Du Bellay. 

“By my faith, I am delighted! 
These golden tablets afford me ex- 
treme pleasure,” said De Vaux. 
* This will revive the hopes of poor 
.Cardinal Wolsey.” . 

' And that is all! . . . And you, 
content to know that he is happy, 
will remain quietly seated in your 
chair, I suppose,” said M. du Bel- 
lay, fixing his green eyes, lighted 
with a brilliant gleam, on young De 
Vaux. “ Monsieur!” he continued, 


said 


murmured 
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“it is not in this way a man attends 
to the business of his country, 
Since the day the cardinal was ex- 
iled, I have deliberated whether I 
should go to see him or not. My 
heart prompted me to do so, but it 
was not my heart I had to consult. 
I was persuaded the king would 
not be able to dispense with him, 
and sooner or later he would be re- 
called to the head of affairs. In 
that case I felt inclined to give 
him a proof of my attachment in 
his disgrace. But, on the other 
hand, that intriguing family who 
are constantly buzzing around the 
king induced me constantly to hes- 
itate. Now I believe we have al- 
most nothing more to fear; we will 
arrive there, perhaps, before the 
physicians, and later we shall know 
how to proceed.” 

“Most willingly!” cried De Vatx. 
“I shall be happy indeed to see this 
celebrated man, of whom I have 
heard so many different opinions.” 

“ Doubtless,” interrupted Du Bel- 
lay impatiently, “ pronounced by 
what is styled ‘ public opinion’—a 
tribunal composed of the ignorant, 
the deluded, and short-sighted, who 
always clamor louder than others, 
and who take great care, in order to 
avoid compromising their stupidity, 
to prefix the ominous ‘ they say’ to 
all their statements. As for me, I 
say they invariably display more 
hatred toward the virtues they en- 
vy than the vices they pretend to 
despise; and they will judge a man 
more severely and criticise him 
more harshly for the good he has 
tried to do than for what he may 
have left undone. . . . Gossiping, 
prying crowd, pronouncing judg- 
ment and knowing nothing, who will 
cast popularity like a vile mantle 
over the shoulders of any man who 
will basely stoop low enough be- 
fore them to receive it! He who 
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endeavors to please all pleases 
none,” added M. du Bellay, with 
a singularly scornful expression. 
“To live for his king, and above 
all for his country, despising the 
blame or hatred of the vulgar, 
should be the motto of every pub- 
lic man; and God grant I may 
never cease to remember it !” 

“You believe, then, the cardinal 
will be restored to the head of af- 
fairs ?” asked De Vaux, running his 
fingers through his blonde curls, 
and rising to depart. 

“T am not sure of it yet,” re- 
plied Du Bellay ; “ we are going to 
find out. If the crowd surrounds 
him, as eager to pay him homage 
to-day as they were yesterday to 
overwhelm him with scorn and 
contempt; if, in a word, the cour- 
tiers sigit and groan around his 
bed, and pretend to feel the deep- 
est concern, it will be a most cer- 
tain indication of his return to fa- 
vor. And, to speak frankly, I be- 
lieve the king already begins to 
discover that no one can replace 
the cardinal near his person as 
private secretary ; for that poor Gar- 
diner copies a despatch with more 
difficulty than his predecessor dic- 
tated one.” 

M. du Bellay arose and started, fol- 
lowed by De Vaux, to the bank of 
the Thames, where they entered a 
large boat already filled with pas- 
sengers awaiting the moment of 
departure to ascend the river either 
to Chelsea, Battersea, or as far as 
Pultney, where the boat stopped. 
Bales of merchandise were piled up 
in the centre, on which were seated 
a number of substantial citizens 
conversing together with their 
hands in their pockets, and wear- 
ing the self-sufficient air of men 
the extent of whose purse and cre- 
dit were well understood. 

They fixed, at first, a scrutinizing 
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glance on the new arrivals, and 
then resumed their conversation. 

“Come,. come, let us be off 
now !” exclaimed a young man, bal- 
ancing himself on one foot. “ Here 
is half an hour lost, and I declare 
I must be at Chelsea to dinner.” 

“Indeed, it is already an hour, 
Look here! ‘This cockswain doesn’t 
resemble our parliament at all; thaéz 
does everything it is told to do!” 
he added, as he sauntered into the 
midst of the crowd. 

“Hold your tongue, William,” 
immediately replied one of them; 
“you don’t recollect any more, I 
suppose, the assembly at Bridewell, 
where the king, knowing we con- 
demned his course in the divorce 
affair, after having seized all the 
arms in the city, teld us himself 
there was no head so high but he 
would make it fall if it attempted 
to resist him.” 

“What shameful tyranny!” re- 
plied another, rolling a bundle un- 
der his foot. “I cannot think of 
it without my blood boiling. Are 
these Englishmen he treats in this 
manner?” 

“And that wicked cardinal,” 
continued his neighbor in a loud, 
shrill voice—“ he was standing by 
the king, and looking at us with his 
threatening eyes. He has been 
the cause of all the troubles we 
have had with this affair, But we 
are rid of him, at last.” 

“We are rid of him, did you 
say ?’’ interrupted a man about fifty 
or sixty years of age, who appeared 
to be naturally phlegmatic and 
thoughtful. ‘‘ You are very well 
contented, it seems to me; 
but it is because you only think 
of the present, and give yourself 
no concern whatever about the fu- 
ture. Ah! well, in a few days we 
will see if you are as well satis- 
fied.” 
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“ And why not then?” they all 
exclaimed in the same voice. 

“ Because, I tell you, because 

’” 

“ Explain yourself more clearly, 
Master Wrilliot,” continued young 
William. “ You always know what’s 
going to happen better than any- 
body else.” 

“Ah! yes, I know it only too 
well, in fact, my young friend,” he 
replied, shaking his head ominous- 
ly; “and we will very soon learn 
to our sorrow that if the favor of 
the cardinal costs us dear, his dis- 
grace will cost us still more. Par- 
liament is going to remit all the 
king’s debts.” 

“What! all of his debts? 
Parliament has no right 
this!” they all exclaimed. 

“No; but it will take the right!” 
replied Master Wrilliot. “* William 
will lose half of his wife’s marriage 
portion, which, if I mistake not, his 
father gave him in royal trust; and 
I shall lose fifteen thousand crowns 
for which I was foolish enough to 
accept the deed of conveyance.” 

“An! ah! that will be too un- 
just; it ought not to be,” they all 
repeated. 

“Yes,” continued this far-seeing 
interlocutor, shaking his head con- 
temptuously, “the king has no 
money to pay us. War has drained 
his private treasury, but he never- 
theless draws from it abundant 
means to ransom French princes, 
who make him believe they will 
marry him to that lady Boleyn; 
and if you do not believe me, go 
ask these Frenchmen who are here 
present,” he added, raising his voice, 
and casting on MM. du Bellay and 
de Vaux a glance of cold, disdain- 
ful wrath. 

M. du Bellay had lost nothing 
of the conversation; it was held 
too near him, and was too openly 


Sut 
to do 
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hostile for him to feign not to re- 
mark it. Finding himself recog- 
nized, and neither being able to 
reply to a positive interrogation nor 
to keep silence, he measured in his 
turn, very coolly, and without per- 
mitting the least indication of 
emotion or anger to appear, the 
face and form of his adversary. 

“Sir,” he exclaimed, regarding 
him steadily, “who are you, and 
by what right do you call me to 
account? If it is your curiosity 
that impels you, it will not be 
gratified; if, on the contrary, you 
dare seek to insult me, you should 
know I will not suffer it. Answer 
me!” 

“The best you can make of it 
will be worth nothing,” replied, with 
a loud burst of laughter, a Genoese 
merchant who did not recognize 
the ambassador, as he sat by the 
mien who directed the boat. “ For- 
get your quarrel, gentlemen, and, 
instead of disputing, come look at 
this beautiful vessel we are just 
going to pass. 
ready to sail. 


See, she is getting 
A fine ship-load !—a 
set of adventurers who go to try 
their fortunes in the new world dis- 
covered by one of my countrymen,” 


he added with 
satisfaction. 

“Poor Columbus!” replied one 
of the citizens, “he experienced 
throughout his life that glory does 
not give happiness, and envy and 
ingratitude united together to crush 
his genius. Do you not believe, if 
he could have foreseen the cruelties 
Hernando Cortez and Pizarro ex- 
ercised toward the people whom he 
discovered, he would have preferred 
leaving the secret of their existence 
buried for ever in the bosom of the 
stormy sea that bore him to Europe, 
rather than to have announced there 
the success of his voyage ?” 

“T believe it,” said Wrilliot, “ his 


an air of intense 
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soul was so beautiful! He loved 
humanity.” 

“Christopher Columbus!” ex- 
claimed young William, full of 
youthful enthusiasm and admiration 
for a man whose home was the 
ocean. “I cannot hear his name 
pronounced without emotion! I al- 
ways imagine I see him in that old 
convent of Salamanca, before those 
learned professors and erudite 
monks assembled to listen to a pro- 
ject whichein their opinion was as 
rash as it was foolish. 

*** How do you suppose,’ said they, 
‘that your vessel will ever reach the 
extremity of the Indies, since you 
pretend that the earth is round? 
You would never be able to return; 
for what amount of wind do you 
imagine it would require to enable 
your ship to remount the liquid 
mountain which it had so easily 
descended? And do you forget 
that no creature can live under the 


scorching atmosphere of the torrid 
zone ?’ 

“Columbus refuted their 
ments; but these doctors still in- 


argu- 


sisted, nor hesitated to openly 
demand of him how he could be so 
presumptuous as to believe, if the 
thing had been as he said, it could 
have remained undiscovered by so 
many illustrious men, born before 
him, and who had attained the 
highest degree of learning, while for 
him alone should have been re- 
served the development of this 
grand idea.” 

“And yet,” said Wrilliot, who 
had listened in silence, “ it was per- 
mitted, some years later, that he 
should go down to the grave wear- 
ing the chains with which his per- 
secutors had loaded him, in order 
to keep him away from the world 
that he alone had 
discover!” 

“What perseverance! 


been able to 


What ob- 
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stacles he succeeded in overcom- 
ing!” replied one of those who had 
firstspoken. “I shall always, while 
I live, recall with pleasure having 
been of service to his brother Bar- 
tholomew when he came to this 
country.” 

“What! he came here?” repeated 
William. 

“Yes, and was in my own house,” 
continued the citizen. ‘“ Christo- 
pher, finding the senate of Genoa 
and the King of Portugal refused 
equally to listen or furnish him 
with vessels necessary for the enter- 
prise he had so long meditated, sent 
his brother to King Henry VII. 
He was unfortunately captured, in 
coming over, by some pirates, who 
kept him in slavery. Many years 
elapsed before he succeeded in 
escaping and reaching England, 
where he found himself reduced to 
such a state of destitution that he 
was obliged to design charts for a 
living, and to enable him to present 
himself in decent apparel at court. 
The king gave him a_ favorable 
reception, but Christopher, in the 
meantime, receiving no intelligence 
from his brother, solicited so ear- 
nestly the court of Spain that he ob- 
tained two small vessels from Isa- 
bella of Castile, and very soon after 
Europe learned of the existence 
of another hemisphere. Spein 
planted her standard there, and 
we thus lost the advantages which 
were destined for us.” 

“TI do not regret it,” replied an 
old man sitting in the midst of the 
crowd, who had until that time 
maintained a profound silence. “Is 
it not better for a nation to be less 
rich and powerful than stained with 
so many crimes? It is now but 
thirty-eight years since Columbus 
founded the colony of San Domin- 
This island then contained a 
million of inhabitants; to-day there 


go. 
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scarcely remain forty thousand. 
sut,” pursued the old man with a 
bitter smile, “they will not stop 
there. No; they will not confine 
their barbarous exploits to that 
miserable region. ‘They are renew- 
ing in Peru the carnage they carried 
on in Mexico. It is necessary to 
have a great many places for a man 
to die—to pass a few moments, and 
then go and hide himself in the grave! 
I have already lived seventy-nine 
years, and yet it seems to me now 
that my left hand still rests on my 
cradle. I can scarcely believe that 
these white locks are scattered upon 
my head; for my life has sped like 
the fleeting dream of a single night 
that has passed. Yes, William,” 
continued the old man, “ you look 
at me with astonishment, and your 
eyes, full of youthful fire, are fixed 
upon mine, in which the light has 
long been extinguished. Ah! well, 
you will very soon see it extinguished 
in your own, but not before you 
will have witnessed all their cruel- 
ties.” 

“That is bad,” replied William. 
“ But these Indians are stupid and 
indolent beyond all parallel; * they 
will neither work nor pay the taxes 
imposed on them.” 

“And from whom do the Span- 
iards claim the right of reducing 
th€se people to a state of servi- 
tude,” exclaimed the old man in- 
dignantly, “and to treat them like 
beasts of burden whom they are 
privileged to exterminate with im- 
punity, and carry off the gold their 
avarice covets, the dagger in one 
hand, the scourge in the other? 
They ensure them, they say, the 

* They even went so far as to deliberate whether 
these people could be considered human beings or 
not; but the church, always the true and faithful 
guardian of the rights of hamanity, immediately 
raised her voice in their favor, and was first to ren- 
der, by the mouth of Pope Paul III., a decision which 


conferred on them, or rather secured them, all thes 
rights. 
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happiness of knowing the Christian 
religion! How dare they presume 
to instruct these people in that 
Gospel of peace which commands 
us to love our neighbor as our- 
selves, to detach our hearts from 
the things of the world, and, leaving 
our offering before the altar, go and 
be reconciled with our enemy ?” 

“From that point of view your 
argument would seem just,” replied 
William; “but the fact is, if the 
Spaniards did not foree these is- 
landers to work them, the mines 
would remain unproductive, the 
fields uncultivated, and the colonies 
would perish.” 

“You are mistaken,” replied the 
old man. “In acting as she does 
Spain destroys in her own womb 
the source from whence she would 
draw an itnmmense revenue. If she 
had been satisfied to establish an 
honest and peaceable commerce 
with these countries, her industry, 
excited to the highest degree by 
the rich commodities of exchange, 
would have conferred an incalcula- 
ble benefit on an entire people 
whom her blind cupidity has in- 
duced her to crush and destroy. 

“Do you suppose these isolated 
negroes they buy at such enormous 
prices will ever be able to replace 
the native inhabitants who live and 
die in their own country? This 
strange and ferocious population 
will remain among the colonies, en- 
emies always ready to revolt; a 
yoke of iron and blood will alone 
be sufficient to keep them in sub- 
jection. But let these masters 
tremble if ever the power falls into 
the hands of their slaves!” 

MM. du Bellay and de Vaux lis- 
“tened to this conversation in silence, 
and the diversion was at first agree- 
able; but they were soon convinced 
that they were suddenly becoming 
again the objects of general attention. 
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“TI tell you,” exclaimed one, 
“they are going to look for the 
cardinal and bring him back to 
court.” 

“Well!” replied another, “I 
would like to see M. du Bellay in 
the place of the legate Campeggio.” 

“Ah!:and what have they done 
with him, then?” they all eagerly 
demanded. 

“ He was arrested at Dover, where 
he had gone to embark. He was 
dreadfully alarmed, believing they 
came to assassinate him. His bag- 
gage was searched, in order to find 
Wolsey’s treasures, with which he 
was entrusted, they said, for safe 
keeping.” 

“ And did they find them?” asked 
the Genoese merchant, eagerly 
leaning forward at the sound of the 
word treasure. 

“It seems they did not find 
them,” was the reply. 

“ Hear what they say !” whisper- 
ed young De Vaux in the ear of 
M. du Bellay. 

“TI presume they were in search 
of the legal documents, but they 
were too late. They have long 
ago arrived in Italy. Campeggio 
was careful enough to send them 
secretly by his son Rudolph.* I 
often saw this’: young man in Rome, 
and heard him say his father had 
entrusted him with all his corre- 
spondence and despatches,t as he 
was not certain what fate Henry 
had in store for him.” 

“You say,” replied young Wil- 
liam, elevating his voice in order 
that M. du Bellay might hear him, 

* Campeggio, before he became cardinal, had 
been married to Frangoise Vastavillani, by whom-he 
had several children. We are more than astonished 
at the ignorance or bad faith of Dr. Burnet, who 
takes advantage of this fact to accuse the cardinal 
of licentiousness, 

+ This young man casried also the letters from 
Henry VIII. to Anne Boleyn, which had been re- 
ferred to the cardinal during the course of the 


trial. They are still to be seen in the library of the 
Vatican.—Lingard’s History of England. 
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“that the king has sent the Earl 
of Wiltshire to Rome to solicit his 
divorce. He had better make all 
these strangers leave who come 
into our country only to sow dis- 
cord, and then gather the fruits of 
their villany.” 

This speech, although spoken in- 
directly, was evidently intended 
for the two Frenchmen; but the 
Genoese merchant, always inclined 
to be suspicious, immediately ap- 
plied it to himself. 

“ Master William,” he exclaimed, 
reddening with anger, “have you 
forgotten that for twenty years I 
have been a commercial friend of 
your father. Andifhe has made his 
fortune with our velvets and silks, 
to whom does he owe it, if not to 
those who, by their honesty and 
promptness in fulfilling their en- 
gagements, were the first cause of 
his success? Now, because you 
are able to live without work, you 
take on this insulting manner— 
very insulting indeed. However, 
I give you to understand that, if it 
suited me to do it, I could make as 
great a display of luxury and wealth 
as yourself, and can count on my 
dresser as many dishes and flagons 
of silver as you have; and if it 
suited me to remain at home, there 
is no necessity for me to travel any 
more on business.” 

The merchant continued to boast 
of his fortune, and William began 
to explain that his remarks were 
by no means intended for him, 
when the passengers began to cry 
out: “Land! land! Here is Chel- 
sea; we land at Chelsea.” 

The rowers halted immediately, 
and the little boats sent from the 
shore came to take off the passen- 
gers who wished to land. 

Almost all of them went; none 
remaining on the boat except the 
ambassador, the Genoese mer- 
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chant, and two citizens whose re- 
tiring and prudent character could 
be read in the quiet, thoughtful ex- 
pression of their faces. They gazed 
for a long time on the surrounding 
country; at last one of them haz- 
arded the question : 

“Do you know who owns that 
white house with the terraced gar- 
den extending down to the bank 
of the Thames ?” 

“That is the residence of Sir 
Thomas More, the new chancel- 
lor,” replied his companion method- 


ically. 
“Ah! it does not make much 
show. Do you know this new 


chancellor ?” 

“ By my faith, no! However, I 
saw him the other day on the square 
at Westminster, as I was passing; the 
Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk were 
conducting him with great ceremony 
to the Star Chamber (at least that 
is what they told me). 1 stopped 
to look at him. ‘There was an im- 
mense crowd filling all the square. 
In crossing it the Duke of Norfolk 
stopped, and, turning to the crowd 
before him, said the king had in- 
structed him to publicly proclaim 
what great and important services 
Sir Thomas had rendered him in 
every position he had confided to 
his care, and it was on that account 
he esteemed him so highly, and 
had appointed him now to 
highest position in the kingdem 
because of his virtues and the rare 
talents he possessed. Everybody 
listened and said nothing (because 


the 


know the 


you last is always the 
best).” The citizen said this in a 
very low tone. 

“More replied very well,” he 


that, while 
for his majesty’s 
goodness and favors, he felt no less 


continued. said 


“He 
} 


deeply grateful 


deeply convinced that the king had 
rewarded him far beyond his mer- 
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its; in all he had accomplished he 
had but done his duty, and he 
greatly feared now that he might 
not possess the ability necessary 
for acquitting himself of the duties 
of so high and important an office. 
And—a very singular thing (for they 
do not usually speak of their prede- 
cessors)—he declared that he could 
not rejoice in the honor conferred 
on him, as it recalled the name of 
the wise and honorable prelate 
whom he had_ superseded. On 
hearing that I supposed they would 
hiss; but notat all. He said every- 
thing so well, with so much sincer- 
ity, dignity, and firmness, that they 
applauded him with an indescribable 
enthusiasm. It seemed those who 
knew him were never satisfied with 
praising him. Nobody, they said, 
rendered justice so scrupulously as 
he; none were so wise, so disin- 
terested; in fact, they never ended 
the recital of his perfections.”’ 

* Ah!” said the other, in a voice 
scarcely audible, while he looked 
round to discover if any one could 
hear him, “we will see later if he 
performs all these wonderful things, 
and if any one will be able to get 
near him without paying even his 
doorkeeper, as was the case with 
the other.” 

“ Yes, we will see, 
companion, 


” 


replied his 
“ None of these great 
lords are worth much—any amount 
of promises; but of deeds—nothing!” 

“But this is not a great lord,” 
answered the citizen. 

“Ah! well, it is all the same; as 
soon as they rise, they grow proud, 
and despise and scorn the people. 
You may believe if ever I obtain a 
patent of nobility, and become still 
richer than I am now, I will crush 
them beautifully ; there will not be 
one who will dare contradict 
By my faith! it is a great pity I 
had not been born a count or a 


me. 
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baron; I should have been so well 
up to all their impertinences and 
want of feeling.” 

“It is not very difficult,” replied 
his companion; “ you are, I think, 
sufficiently so now for the good of 
that poor youth who wants to mar- 
ry your daughter. He will lose his 
senses, I am afraid, poor fellow.” 

“What did you say, neighbor?” 
replied the citizen, feeling the blood 
mount to his face. “ Do you think 
I will give my daughter to a wretch 
who has not a cent in the world—I 
who have held in my family the 
right of citizenship from time im- 
memorial? My grandmother also 
told me we have had two al- 
dermen of our name. All that 
counts, you see, Master Allicot; 
and if you wish to remain my 
friend, I advise you not to meddle 
yourself with the tattle of my wife 
and daughter on the subject of 
that little wretch they are putting 
it into her head to marry ; because, 
in truth, the mother is as bad as 
the daughter. Ah! neighbor, these 
women, these women are the 
plagues of our lives! Don’t say 
any more to me about it. They 
will run me distracted; but they 
will make nothing by it, I swear it, 
neighbor. ‘The silly jades! to dare 
speak to me of such a match! 
Hush! don’t say ary more to me 
about it, neighbor ; for it will drive 
me mad!” 

The neighbor dd reply, however, 
because he had been commissioned 
to use his influence in softening 
the husband and father in favor of 
a young mechanic full of life and 
health, who had no other fault than 
that of belonging to a class less 
elevated than that of the proud 
citizen who rejected his humble 
supplications with scorn. 

But the dénouement of this em- 
bassy, and the termination of this 
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romance of the warehouse, have 
been for ever lost to history ; for M. 
du Bellay, seeing they were almost 
in sight of Asher, made them land 
him, and the two honorable citizens 
doubtless continued their journey 
and their conversation. 

At Asher M. du Bellay found 
everything just as he expected. 
The physicians surrounded Wol- 
sey’s bed, watching his slightest 
movement. The golden tablets of 
young Anne Boleyn were thrown 
open upon the coarse woollen bed- 
spread that covered the sick man. 
Cromwell walked the floor with 
folded arms. He approached the 
bed from time to time, looked at 
Wolsey, whose closed eyes and la- 
bored breathing betokened no- 
thing favorable, then at the golden 
tablets, then at the physicians 
around him. He seemed to say, 
“Is he going to die, and just when 
he might be so useful to me ?” 

On seeing M. du Bellay enter, 
his countenance lighted up; he ran 
on before him, and endeavored to 
arouse Wolsey from his stupor. 

““My lord, the ambassador of 
France !” he cried in the ear of the 
dying man. 

But he received no reply. 

“ It is singular,” said the doctors, 
“nothing can arouse him.” And 
they looked gravely at each other. 

“He will not die! I tell you he 
will not die!” replied Cromwell, 
evincing the most impatient anxiety. 

He approached the cardinal and 
shook his head. 

“ Crom—well,” 
sick man. 

“ Monsieur du Bellay !” shouted 
Cromwell a second time. 

Wolsey’s eyes remained closed. 

“ Let him alone,” cried the phy- 
sicians; “he must not be excited.” 

“ So I think,” said M. du Bellay. 
“You can tell him I have been 


murmured the 
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here,” continued the ambassador, 
turning towards Cromwell, “ but 
did not wish to disturb him.” 

M. du Bellay then took his leave, 
and returned by the land route to 
London. He encountered, not far 
from Asher, a party of the cardinal’s 
old domestics, whom the king had 
sent to carry him several wagon- 
loads of furniture and other effects. 
At the head of this convoy rode 
Cavendish, one of the cardinal’s 
most faithful servants. 

Seeing M. du Bellay, they collect- 
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ed around him, and hastily inquir- 
ed about their master. 

Du Bellay advised them to quick- 
en their speed, and, taking leave, 
went on his way, thinking that the 
cardinal would not be restored to 
favor, and already arranging in his 
mind another course in which to 
direct his diplomatic steps for the 
future. 

He was not mistaken: Wolsey 
escaped death, but only to find him- 
self surrounded by misery and 
abandoned to despair. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Ir our modern men of science 
would not travel out of their sphere, 
there would be no war between 
them and the church. In the name 
of the Catholic religion we invite 
them to push onward in the path 
of scientific discovery with the ut- 
most energy and ardor of which 
they are capable. But if their dis- 
coveries are to have any bearing on 
the truths of the Christian revela- 
tion, we can accept nothing less 
than demonstration, and they must 
not credit science, as does Mr. Tyn- 
dall, with mere theories of specula- 
tive philosophy. With this reserva- 
tion, we wish their labors all possible 
success. But if poor fallible rea- 
son—whose discoveries, after whole 
millenniums of toil, are little better 
than a record of the blunders of one 
generation corrected by the blun- 
ders of another; and, even on the 
supposition that they are all cor- 


* Gentilism: Religion previous to Christiani- 
ty. By Rev. Aug. J. Thébaud, S.J. New York: 
D. & J. Sadtier & Co. 1876. 


rect, are, by comparison with what 
is unknown, as a drop of water 
compared with the limitless ocean— 
ventures to deny the existence of 
the soul because it has no lens 
powerful enough to bring it within 
the cognizance of the senses, its 
conclusion is no longer scientific. 
The doctor has become a quack, 
the philosopher a fool. If the torch 
which the Creator has placed at the 
service of his creature, to help him 
to grope his way amidst the objects 
of sense, and to illuminate his faith, 
is to be flung in his face because it 
does not reveal the whole infini- 
tude of the majesty of his beauty, 
we can only compassionate 
childish a misuse of a noble gift. 
If natural philosophy is to rob the 
sensible creation of a motive and 
end, and to proclaim it to be merely 
the result of an unintelligent atomic 
attraction and evolution of forces, 
amore intelligent and a more log- 
ical philosophy, in harmony with 
the unquenchable instinct of im- 


So 
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mortality within the human soul, 
casts from it such pitiful trifling 
with indignation and a holy dis- 
dain. If, in short, the science of 
nature would dethrone nature’s 
Creator and God, we address to it 
the word which He to whom all 
true science leads addressed to the 
ocean he.placed in the deep hollows 
of the earth: “ Hitherto thou shalt 
come, and thou shalt go no far- 
ther: and here thou shalt break 
thy swelling waves.” 

Physical science cannot con- 
tradict the divine revelation. No 
discovery hitherto made has done 
so; and until one such presents 
itself we are entitled to assume its 
impossibility as a philosophical 
axiom. For this reason we are of 
those who would give full rein to 
even the speculations of experi- 
mental philosophy, so long as they 
are confined strictly within the do- 
main of secondary causes or natu- 
ral law, and do not venture into a 
sphere of thought beyond the reach 
of experimental science, where they 
are immediately confronted with 
the dogmas of the fath. 

We have never thought that the 
theory of the evolution of species 
must of necessity transgress that 
limit. It has been made to do so 
by philosophuli, if we may invent a 
name for them—speculative bigots, 
who are bent on extorting from 
natural phenomena any plausible 
support of the infidel prejudices of 
which they were previously pos- 
sessed. A more intelligent obser- 
vation of scientific facts would 
have saved them from a ridiculous 
extravagance which makes them 
resemble those afflicted creatures, 
whom we so often meet with in asy- 
lums for the insane, who suppose 
themselves to be God. 

We must never lose sight of the 
fact that God can only communi- 
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cate with his creature in such a 
way as he can understand. If he 
were to reveal himself to any of us 
as he is, we should die, unless he 
supplied us with a miraculous ca- 
pacity for supporting the vision. 
If he had inspired the historian of 
those primitive ages to describe the 
astronomical phenomenon which 
happened in the time of Joshua in 
the exact language of physical 
science, what meaning would it 
have conveyed to people who did 
not know that the earth revolves 
around its own axis and around the 
sun? If it be objected, Why did 
not the Holy Spirit use language 
consistent with scientific truth, and 
leave it to be understood afterwards 
in the progress of science? we reply, 
Because it would have thwarted his 
own designs to have doneso. The 
Bible is a book of instruction in 
truth out of the reach of human in- 
telligence, not a book of natural 
science; and it appeals to the obe- 
dience of faith rather than to rea- 
son. The.mental toil of scientific 
discovery was a part of the punish- 
ment inflicted on the original trans- 
gression. To anticipate the result 
of that toil by thousands of years 
would have been to contradict His 
own dispensation. 

In the same manner the sublime 
record of the genesis of the illimit- 
able universe which weaves its 
dance of light in space is told in a 
few sentences: The fiat of Him 
with whom one day is as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one 
day, and the successive order of the 
creation—that is all. Time was 
not then, for it was the creation 
of time. Man can conceive no 
ideas independent of time, and 
so days are named; but it is evi- 
dent that the word may stand for 
indeterminate periods of time. The 
creation of light was, it cannot be 
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doubted. instantanevus. But that 
creation was a law—limitation, re- 
lation, succession—whose working 
was an evolution in’successive orders 
or stages, over which presided the 
Creator, and still presides. “ My 
Father worketh hitherto, and- I 
work.” Each of these was a 
distinct creation, perfect in itself, 
not an evolution of species. The 
creation -was progressive, but not 
in the sense of the creation of every 
one of its six cycles evolving out of 
the preceding one; for in that 
case either the lower would have 
disappeared or the evolution would 
be still in operation. The firma- 
ment did not develop out of light, 
nor the ocean and the dry land out 
of the firmament; nor were the 
fishes an evolution from the sea- 
weed, nor the birds from the trees 
and shrubs, nor the wild beasts from 
the reeds of the jungle, nor man from 
the lower animals. But they were 
all to be made before his creation 
who was the sum and end of all; 
and the atmosphere must be created 
before the birds, the ocean before 
the fishes, the dry land before vege- 
table life. 

And not only was there never 
any evolution of species into other 
species, but the creation of every 
separate species was complete, so 
that there has never been an evo- 
lution of any species into a high- 
er state or condition. There has 
never been any progress in that 
sense. Every species, including 
the human being, remains precisely 
as it issued from the hand of God, 
when it has not degenerated or dis- 
appeared. Indeed, the tendency of 
all living things around us is to 
degeneracy and decay. Whatever 
progress can be predicated of man is 
of his moral nature only, and of his 
knowledge, through the divine reve- 
lation. But even that is not a race 
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progress, an evolution of species, 
but an individual one. If this be 
conceded—and we think it scarcely 
admits of dispute—we see no danger 
to the dogmas of the faith in allow- 
ing to the natural philosophers any 
length of ages they may claim for 
the creation of the home of man 
before he was called into being for 
whom it was destined. 

Whatever period of time was 
covered by those cycles of creation, 
throughout them it may be said 
that he was being made. Ifall was 
for him and to end in him, it was 
in effect he who all along was being 
made. Yet the whole was only a 
preparatory creation. It was only 
his body in which all resulted. “A 
body thou hast prepared for me.”’ 
It was when “God breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life ” that 
man was created. It was then he 
became “a living soul.” 

The error of the physicists 
who reject revelation is threefold. 
They make the body the man; 
they thus assign to his body and 
the inner principle which animates 
it a simultaneous beginning and 
joint development, some of them 
going so far as to make the spirit 
itself, or soul, or whatever they call 
the animating principle, the spon- 
taneous product of material forces. 
And, throwing back the beginning 
of the evolution process into un- 
told ages, by comparison with 
which the life of an individual is a 
scarcely appreciable moment, they 
suppose the process to be still go- 
ing on as it begun. All this obvi- 
ously contradicts the direct state- 
ments of revelation. It is, indeed, 
shocking to mere human reason. 
The work of the natural creation end- 
ed with the sixth day. Up to that 
time, whether the periods were 


long or short, the work was going 
on. 


But it was complete when the 
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body which had been prepared for 
him was animated with the spirit of 
life. After that there was no farther 
development. It is contrary to rea- 
son to suppose it. It is contrary to 
the whole analogy of nature. Not 
an instance can be adduced, through- 
out the entire creation, of one 
species developing into another— 
not an instance even of any species 
developing within itself into a high- 
er order of being. But up to that 
period, of which it is thus written, 
igitur PERFECT SUNT ¢a@di et terra, et 
omnis ornatus eorum: COMPLEVIT- 
QUE Deus die seplimo opus suum quod 
Secerat ; et requievit die septimo ab 
universo opere quod patrarat, we may 
admit, without risk of heterodoxy, 
any doctrine of evolution of which 
the physicists may give us a satis- 
factory evidence. 

The physicists, in support of their 
urational theory of evolution, main- 
tain that the earliest developments 
of human consciousness were of the 
lowest order, and that man has ever 
since been gradually progressing 
towards a higher morality and loft- 
ier spheres of thought, In this 
able and interesting work Father 
Thébaud demonstrates, by an ex- 
haustive induction from the history 
and literature of all the nations, 
that the history of mankind up to 


the coming of Christ, instead of a ~ 


progress, was a continual retrogres- 
sion. 

In his introductory chapter he 
establishes, by proofs which should 
be conclusive to all minds unpre- 
possessed by an arrogant perversity, 
that primitive man was in posses- 
sion of a primitive revelation. In 
the morning twilight of the ages, as 
far back as we can see across the 
Flood, up to the very cherubim- 
guarded entrance to the seats of 
innocence from which the erring 
creature had been driven, he traces 
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everywhere those rites and dogmas, 
in their elemental form, which, in 
their complete development and 
full significance, made known to us 
by the revelation of the fulness of 
time, are still of faith and obser- 
vance amongst the sons of God 
from end to end of the habitable 
globe. This revelation did not go 
beyond monotheism, because the 
fallen immortal had to be prepared, 
through long ages of discipline, for 
the revelation of the triune nature 
of the Godhead, and of ‘his restora- 
tion to the forfeited favor of his 
Father by the incarnation and aton- 
ing sacrifice of the Eternal Son. 
We do not remember to have met 
before with the ingenious hypothe- 
sis * that the configuration of the 
earth, consisting of an all-embrac- 
ing ocean, in the midst of which 
vast continents are islands, eviden- 
ces the design of the Creator to 
have been that “men should have 
intercourse of some kind with one 
another,” and that on the land 


“The oceans and rivers, instead of be- 
ing primarily dividing lines, intended to 
separate men from one another, had pre- 
cisely for their first object to become 
highways and common channels of inter- 
course between the various nations of 
mankind.” 


But our author considers that 
the social intercommunion to which 
the configuration of the earth was 
to administer was not to develop 
in the form of “ an universal repub- 
lic,” but that “ men were to consent 
to exist in larger or smaller groups, 
each of them surrounded with well- 
defined limits determining numerous 


* It is, however, something more than a hypothe- 
sis, The confirmation it receives from the fact that 
since the prevalence amongst so large a portion of 
mankind of an uniformity of rite and dogma, and 
the universality of brotherhood occasioned thereby, 
what seémed to be obstacles have become means of 
intercommumon, to such an extent that the whole 
{world has become, as #t were, one vast city, gives it 
the force of a demonstration. 
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nationalities,’ united in the bond of 
religious uniformity which he terms 
patriarchal Catholicity. 

The design of the Creator of 
universal brotherhood amongst his 
creatures was not to be fulfilled be- 
fore the lapse of ages, and through- 
out that disinal period it has thé 
appearance of being perpetually 
thwarted bytheir perverseness. The 
memories of Paradise rapidly faded 
away amongst them. After what 
period of time we are not told, the 
sons of God committed a second 
infidelity by intermarrying with the 
daughters of men. The result was 
a race of giants—giants in capacity 
and crime as well as in bodily form 
—whose existence universal tradi- 
tion attests. In almost open alli- 
ance with the powers of darkness, 
they sank with such fearful rapidity 
down the abyss of depravation, 
dragging with them the better por- 
tion of the race, that, to avert the 
triumph of hell and the utter repro- 
bation of his creature, the offended 
Creator buried the guilty memories 
of colossal crime beneath an univer- 
sal deluge, at whose subsidence the 
first civilization reappeared on the 
mountains of Asia in all its earliest 
purity, brought across the forty 
days’ extinction of life upon the 
earth by the eight souls who alone 
had turned a deaf ear to the uni- 
versal seduction. “ Tl¥is idea of a 
gradual and deeper degradation of 
human kind,” says Frederick Schle- 
gel, “in each succeeding age, ap- 
pears at first sight not to accord 
very well with the testimony which 
sacred tradition furnishes on man’s 
primitive state, for it represents 
the two races of the primitive 
world as contemporary; and, indeed, 
Seth, the progenitor of the better 
and nobler race of virtuous patri- 
archs, was much younger than 
Cain. However, this contradiction 


_ ped asunder. 
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is only apparent, if we reflect that 
it was the wicked and violent race 
which drew the othér into its dis- 
orders, and that it was from this 
contafnination a giant corruption 
sprang, which continually increas- 
ed, till, with a trifling exception, it 
pervaded the whole mass of man- 
kind, and till the justice of God re- 
quired the extirpation of degene- 
rate humanity by one universal 
flood.” 

It does not admit of a moment’s 
doubt, as our author argues, that 
with this terrible judgment began 
the dissolution of that fraternal 
unity which God had _ intended 
should be the happy lot of the hu- 
man family, and for which the con- 
figuration of the earth was adapted 
The gigantic unity of crime was 
smitten to pieces in the helplessness 
of division. They who had been 
brothers looked in one another’s 
faces and found them strange. 
They opened their lips, and, lo! 
their speech was to others a jargon 
of unintelligible sounds. The one 
could no more understand the 
other than they could the wolf or 
the jackal with whom they both 
began to be mutually classed. The 
intercommunion of families of men 
with one another was rudely snap- 
There were nomeans 
ef common action, there was no 
medium of common thought. The 
fragments into which the human 
family were smitten went off in 
different directions, to post them- 
selves, in attitudes of mutual dis- 
trust and defiance, behind moun- 
tains or morasses, on the skirts 
of forests, the borders of torrents, 
or in the security of measureless 
deserts, where their practised eyes 
swept the horizon. Intercommu- 
nion was rendered still more impos- 
sible by the mutual antagonism, 


fear, and hatred that prevailed. 
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And the very ocean, instead of being 
a pathway for the interchange of 
social life, became a formidable 
barrier - between man and man. 
The dangers to be encountered on 
the lands to which the winds might 
bear them were more to be dreaded 
than the terrible phantoms which, 
issuing ever and anon from the 
home of the storms, raged across 
the ocean, and lashed into merciless 
fury its roaring waves. Memory 
had lost, in the primeval language, 
the key of its treasure-house. As 
years went on, amidst the exacting 
preoccupations of new ways of life, 
new surroundings, new ways of ex- 
pressing their thoughts, and their 
increasing tribal or race isolation, 
the ideas upon which their primeval 
civilization had been based grew 
dimmer and dimmer, until they 
finally disappeared. 

“To establish this in detail,” 
says the author of Gentilism, “is the 
purpose of this work.” And this 
purpose appears to us to have been 
accomplished in the most convinc- 
ing manner. 

The scientists maintain, and it is 
necessary to their evolution theory, 
that man began with barbarism, and 
moved slowly onwards in the grad- 
ual stages of their tedious evolution 
process towards what they call 
civilization, which is to lead, we 
believe, in the future developments 
of the ever-continuing evolution, to 
some loftier state and condition, 
of the nature of which they supply 
us with not the faintest idea. 

This notion of the original bar- 
barism of man is one of those falla- 
cies which get imbedded in the 
general belief of mankind one 
knows not how. Strange to say, it 
has been very generally acquiesced 
in for no manner of reason; and 
it is only of late years that thought- 
ful men, outside of the faith, have 
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come to suspect that it is not quite 
the truism they had imagined. 

There is a reason for this: The 
attenuation of the claims of another 
world on the every-day life and on 
the conduct of men effected by the 
great revolt of the XVIth century, 
and the keener relish for the things 
of this life which consequently en- 
sued, have infected the sentiments 
of mankind with an exaggerated 
sense of the importance of material 
objects and pursuits. Thus the idea 
of civilization, instead of being that 
of the highest development of the 
moral and whole inner being of so- 
cial man, is limited to the discovery 
of all the unnumbered ways and 
means of administering to the em- 
bellishment and luxury of his actual 
life. His very mental progress, as 
they term it with extraordinary in- 
correctness, is only regarded in this 
light. 


“ The speculators on the stone, bronze, 
anc iron ages,” writes our author, “ place 
civilization almost exclusively in the en- 
joyment by man of a multitude of little 
inventions of his own, many of which 
certainly are derived from the knowledge 
and use of metals. Any nation deprived 
of them cannot be called civilized in their 
opinion, because reduced to a very sim- 
ple state of life, which, they say unhesi- 
tatingly, is barbarism. . Barbar- 
ism, in fact, depends much more on mo- 
ral degradation than on physical want of 
comfort. And when we come to describe 
patriarchal society, our readers will un- 
derstand how a tribe or nation may de- 
serve to be placed on an exalted round 
of the social ladder, although living ex- 
clusively on the fruits of the earth, and 
cultivating it with a simple wooden 
plough.”* 

Father Thébaud next proceeds, 
with convincing force, to demolish 
the argument in behalf of the grad- 
ual evolution of the entire race fr m 
a state of barbarism, which the evo- 
lutionists allege tohave been inevita- 


* Gentilism, p. 67. 
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bly its first stage of intellectual con- 
sciousness drawn from the discovery 
of human skeletons in caves, and in 
the drift of long past ages, in jux- 
taposition with instruments of rude 
construction belonging to the pale- 
olithic age and fossil remains of 
extinct animals. This argument 
has always appeared to us so feeble 
as to seem a mystery how it could 
be employed by learned men, unless 
in support of some preconceived 
opinion which they would maintain 
at all hazards. The occasional 
outbreaks of the Mississippi, the 
terrible devastation effected by the 
mere overflow of the Garonne in the 
South of France, give but a faint 
idea of what changes must have 
been effected upon the crust of the 
earth by the subsidence of the huge 
mass of water, which must have 
been at least eight or nine times as 
ponderous as all the oceans which 
have since lain at peace in its hol- 
lows. As the prodigious volumes 
of water, sucked and drawn hither 
and thither, as they hurried to 
their mountain-bed,rushed in furious 
tides and vast whirlpools of terrific 
force, they must have torn up the 
earth’s crust like a rotten rag. 
Whole valleys must have been 
scooped out down to the very root 
of the mountains, and déédris of all 
kinds deposited everywhere in all 
kinds of confusion, so as to afford 
no secure data whatever for chrono- 
logical, or zoélogical, or geological 
deductions. 

Still more conclusive is Father 
Thébaud’s refutation of the argu- 
ment in behalf of the evolution 
theory drawn from the discovery of 
stone implements of rude construc- 
tion in what is asserted to be the 
earliest drift deposit of ironin the la- 
ter strata, and bronze in the latest. 
To make this argument of any force 
it must be proved that these periods 
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evolved regularly and invariably 
from one another throughout the 
whole race of mankind. ‘Their 
periodicity, as Father Thébaud has 
it, must be indisputably proved. 
But this is just what it cannot be. 
On the contrary, 


“In this last age in which we live; in 
the previous ages, which we can know 
by clear and unobjectionable history ; 
finally, in the dimmest ages of antiquity 
of which we possess any sufficiently reli- 
able records, the three ‘ periods’ of stone, 
bronze, and iron have always subsisted 
simultaneously, and consequentiy are no 
more ‘periods’ when we speak of the 
aggregate of mankind, but they are only 
three co-existing aspects of the same spe- 
cific individual.” * 


To the same effect is the argu- 
ment that 


“The artistic distance between the 
rough paleolithic flints and the polished 
stones of the neolithic period exhibits a 
gap which tells but indifferently in favor 
of the believers in continuous progress. 
Either there has been a strange sever- 
ment of continuity, or the men of the 
first period were better artists, and not 
such rough barbarians as the remains we 
possess of them seem to attest.” 


The scientific arguments, how- 
ever, of Father Thébaud, in dis- 
proof of the alleged original barbar- 
ism of the human race, satisfactory 
as they are, as far as they go, are little 
more than introductory to the more 
conclusive historical argument which 
constitutes the body of his valua- 
ble and very opportune work. 
“The best efforts to ascertain the 
origin of man,” he justly remarks, 
“or primeval religion, by the facts of 
geology or zodlogy, can at best only 
result in more or less probable con- 
jectures.” 

In an argument of this nature 
our author begins, as was to have 
been expected, from that philoso- 


* Gentilism, p. 65. 
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phical, impassive, and ancient peo- 
ple who inhabit the triangular pe- 
ninsula which stretches out from no 
vast distance from the original seat 
of the renewed race of man into 
the Southeastern Atlantic. There 
they have dwelt from times beyond 
which history does not reach. In- 
heriting a civilization which dates 
from the subsiding Deluge, whose 
gradual decadence can be distinct- 
ly traced, they are in possession of 
the earliest writings that exist, un- 
less the books of Moses or the 
book of Job are older, which, we do 
not think it is rash to say, is, at 
least, doubtful. We find ourselves 
in the presence of the noblest truths 
of even supernatural religion, min- 
gled, it is true, with the gross pan- 
theistical absurdities which had al- 
ready begun to deface the primi- 
tive revelation and to deteriorate 
the primitive civilization. 

The general process throughout 
the world was, no doubt, as Father 
Thébaud describes— 


“ After a period of universal monothe- 
ism, the nations began to worship ‘the 
works of God,’ and fell generally into a 
broad pantheism. They took subse- 
quently a second step, perfectly well 
marked, later on, in-Hindostan, Central 
Asia, Egypt, Greece, etc.—a step origin- 
ating everywhere in the imagination of 
poets, materializing God, bringing. him 
cown to human nature and weakness, 
and finally idealizing and deifying his 
supposed representations in statuary 
and painting.” * 


But we must venture to differ 
from Father Thébaud as to the 
religion of the Hindoos having ever 
taken the latter step. The form 
its pantheism took, in consequence 
of its tenets of the incarnations of 
Vishnu—the second god of the triad 
—and of metempsychosis, was a 
worship of animals, and especially of 
the cow—a worship which prevails 


* Gentilism, p. 110. 
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to this day. But this was not the 
gross idolatry of the Greeks and 
Romans, but rather a respect, a 
cultus, in consequence of the sup- 
posed possible presence in the for- 
mer of departed friends, and of the 
incarnation of the divinity in the 
latter. Their idols are huge mate- 
rial representations of the might 
and repose which are the chief at- 
tributes of the Hindoo deity, or of 
animals with which the above-nam- 
ed ideas were especially associated ; 
but we do not think they ever were 
worshipped as was, for example 
Diana by the Ephesians. 

Be this as it may, it in no way 
affects the incontrovertible testimo- 
ny which Father Thébaud adduces 
to the high state of civilization of 
this remarkable people fifteen hun- 
dred years, at all events, before 
Christ. He proves it from their 
social institutions, which issued 
from a kind of tribal municipality 
closely resembling the Celtic clans, 
but without the principle of super- 
seding the rightful heir to a deceas- 
ed canfinny by another son in con- 
sequence of certain disqualifica- 
tions, and that of the ever-recurring 
redistribution of land, which were 
the bane of Celtic institutions. The 
caste restrictions, our author shows 
from the laws of Menu, were not 
nearly so rigorous in those primitive 
ages; and from the same source he 
exhibits undeniable proof of that 
purity ef morals which evidences the 
highest stage of civilization, and 
which has sunk gradually down to 
the vicious barbarism of the present 
day. We suspect, however, that 
this latter has been somewhat ex- 
aggerated. It is certainly our .im- 
pression, taken from works written 
by those who have lived for years 
in familiar intercourse with the 
people, that amongst the Hindoo 
women there still lingers conspicu- 
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ous evidence of the purity of morals 
which was universal amongst them 
in the beginning of their history. 

It might have been added, more- 
over, that the laws of Menu, in ad- 
dition to their high morality, dis- 
play a knowledge of finance and 
political economy, of the science 
of government, and of the art of 
developing the resources of a people 
which indicate a very high state of 
civilization indeed. 

It is impossible for us, within the 
limits assigned us, to follow Father 
‘hébaud through an argument con- 
sisting exclusively of learned de- 
tail. Our readers, if they would 
have any proper appreciation of it, 
must consult the work itself. We 
remark merely that, starting from 
the admitted fact that the Vedas 
contain the doctrine of plain and 
pure monotheism, and that in those 
distant ages “ doctrines were pro- 
mulgated and believed in” “which 
far transcend all the most solemn 
teaching of the greatest philosophers 
who flourished in the following 
ages, and which yield only to the 
sublime and exquisitely refined 
teachings of Incarnate Wisdom,” * 
our author traces the inroads of pan- 
theism from the time when the doc- 
trine, recently revived by men once 
Christians, of an “ universal soul” 
was openly proclaimed, and “ when 
it was asserted that our own is a 
‘spark’ from the ‘blazing fire,’ 
that God is ‘all beings,’ and ‘all 
beings are God.’” ¢ And he traces 
elaborately the change through the 
several mystical works of the phil- 

_osophical Brahmins subsequent to 
>the Vedas. Buddhism is a com- 
paratively modern development. 
We doubt its being any form of 
Hindooism whatever. It appears 
to us to be rather the earliest de- 


* Gentilism, p. 124. + Ib. pp. rs2, 153. 
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velopment of that spirit of hostility 
tothe life-giving truths of the Chris- 
tian revelation which began its 
work alihost at their very cradle— 
that abject principlé of materialism 
which, after having dragged down 
the vast populations of China and 
of North and Western India to the 
lowest depths of mental and moral 
degradation of which human nature 
is susceptible, is now sweeping over 
Christendom, and threatening to 
“deceive,” if it were possible, 
“even the very elect.” 

Father Thébaud’s next chapter 
is devoted to a historical review of 
the primeval religion and its de- 
cline in Central Asia and Africa. 
And here the proof is more over- 
whelming, if possible, than in the 
case of India. As to the monothe- 
ism of the great Doctor—if -we 
may give him such a title—of the 
ancient East, and of the Zends, 
there can be no manner of doubt. 
Nay, “even the doctrine of the re- 
surrection of the body is clearly 
contained in the most authentic 
part of the Zend-Avesta.” There 
is also that august personage, apart 
from all superior beings under God, 
“who stands between God and 
man; shows the way to heaven, 
and pronounces judgment upon 
human actions after death ; guards 
with his drawn sword the whole 
world against the demons; has his 
own light from inside, and from 
outside is decorated with stars.” 
Our author makes Zoroaster, at the 
latest, a contemporary of Moses, 
and justly observes that the Zend- 
Avesta “ represents the thoughts of 
men very near the origin of our 
species.” Now, the magnificent 
eloquence and profound truth of 
the thoughts we meet, rivalling at 
times the Book of Job, the beauty 
of the prayers, and the elaborate 
splendor of the ritual, testify to a 
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very different state of things in 
those earliest days from that al- 
leged by the evolutionists. Father 
Thébaud decides the Zends to be 
Vedic, and not Persian. And no 
doubt in the remarkable form and 
construction of the poems—dra- 
matic, and mostly in the form of 
dialogue—in the tone of thought 
and leading religious ideas, they 
closely resemble the Hindoo Ve- 
das. But it is our impression that 
we do not find in the writings of 
Zoroaster that perpetual insistence 
on the necessity of absorption into 
the deity which characterizes the 
Hindoo poems—the Bhagavédt-Gita, 
for example. It would appear that 
the Persians occupied a special 
place in the dispensation of God 
in the ancient world. ‘The Holy 
Spirit, in the prophecies, speaks of 
“my servant Cyrus whom I have 
chosen,” and it is certain that 
the pure monotheistic worship 
was preserved longer in Persia 
than in any nation of antiquity, 
except the Jewish. Its corrup- 
tion was into dualism, by which 
the spirit of evil, as in the Indian 
Trimourti, was invested with al- 
most co-ordinate power with the 
spirit of good. But for full infor- 
mation on this important and inter- 
esting subject we must refer the 
reader to Father Thébaud himself. 

Our limits do not admit of our 
giving scarcely the faintest outline 
of our author’s argument in proof 
of the monotheism of Pelasgic 
Greece, and its gradual degrada- 
tion to a sensual and idolatrous an- 
thropomorphism in Hellenic and 
Heroic Greece. The substantial 
genuineness of the Orphic literature 
le successfully establishes, as well 
as the similarity of its doctrines to 
those of the Vedas; from which 
he draws the obvious inference that 
the two came from the same 
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source, and that that branch of 
the Aryan family carried with them 
to their more distant settlements 
traditions of the primitive revela- 
tion so conspicuous in the Persian 
and Hindoo mystic epics, but much 
defaced and distorted in the course 
of their long and toilsome migra- 
tions. If pure monotheism ever 
prevailed in Pelasgic Greece, its 
reign was short. Indeed, to Or- 
pheus himself are ascribed panthe- 
istic doctrines. It was the poets 
who ushered in that special form 
of idolatry which took possession 
of Greece, the worship of the hu- 
man being deified with all his in- 
firmities—the anthropomorphism of 
the gods, as Father Thébaud calls 
it. And the chief sinner, on this 
score, was Homer, the first and 
greatest of them all. Yet did that 
densely-populated, unseen world of 
the Greeks—that sensuous, nay vi- 
cious, idolatry—which peopled the 
ocean and the mountains and the 
forests with gods, and imagined a 
divinity for every fountain, and 
every grove, and every valley, and 
every rill, with its superior deities, 
up to the supreme father of Olym- 
pus, himself subject to that forlorn 
solution of the riddle of “ evil”— 
fate—bear witness from Olympus, 
and from Hades, and from the 
realms of the sea, to the primitive re- 
velation. It bore witness to a civili- 
zation from which that degradation 
of the ideas of God to the level of 
humanity, in spite of itsartistic grace 
and poetic feeling, deformed, how- 
ever, by a filthy lasciviousness, with 
its short period of literary splendor 
and of exalted philosophy, ending 
with the sophistical negations of 
scepticism, was a fall, and not a 
progress. 

For all this, “the precious frag- 
ments of a primitive revelation are 
found,” as Father Thébaud truly 
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observes, “scattered through the 
writings of nearly all ancient Greek 
and Latin philosophers and poets.” 
His two chapters on this subject— 
chapter vii. on “ Hellenic Philoso- 
phy as a Channel of Tradition,” 
and chapter viii. on “ The Greek 
and Latin Poets as Guardians of 
Truth ”"—are perhaps the most inter- 
esting part of his most interesting 
and instructive work. ‘They em- 
brace a subject which has always 
appeared tous as more worthy of 
learned labor than any other which 
could be named. That life would 
be well spent which should devote 
itself to collecting all these frag- 
ments of traditionary truth from all 
ante-Christian literatures. Such a 
work would not turn back the flood 
of rationalism, whose first risings 
we owe to Greece—for it is rather 
moral than intellectual—but it would 
materially obstruct it, and would 
rescue from it many souls which 
might otherwise be lured to their 
destruction by the feeble echoes 
of the sophists and Aristophanes, 
which, beginning with Voltaire, are 
now multiplying through all the 
rationalistic press of the world. 
Meanwhile, we cordially com- 
mend Father Thébaud's work on 
Geniilism to the attentive study of 
all who wish for solid information 
and sagacious criticism on a sub- 
ject which appears to us, without 
wishing in the least to underrate 
scientific investigation, to be more 
interesting and more important 
than all or any of the discoveries 
of physical science. These, as has 
been proved of late years, may be 
turned against the truth, and be- 
come thus a means of darkening 
instead of enlightening the soul. 
At the best, be they correct or erro- 
neous, great or small, many or few, 
they cannot add an inch to our 
stature or a day to our lives. 
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They do not even add to our happi- 
ness. 

But a false science—one which 
would assign to each of us an in- 
significant phenomenal existence, 
whose individuality will disappear, 
at the end of its few days of living 
consciousness, in an universal whole 
in an eternal state of progress—is 
as fatal to human happiness as any- 
thing can be short of the abyss of 
reprobation. More consoling, as 
it is more in accordance with right 
reason, is the testimony which 
comes to us trumpet-tongued, in 
one vast unison, from all the ages, 
that the history of the race is one 


of decadence, not of progress. The 
sentence passed was death. The 
road to death is decadence. The 


way is rounded; there is a move- 
ment onward and a growth of life 
until the descent begins which 
lands us in dissolution. But every 
moment from the first cry of infan- 
cy is a step nearer to death; we 
are every one of us dying every 
day; and a movement towards 
death is not progress. Individual 
experience joins its voice to that 
of universal history in testimony 
of this. The revelation of Christ 
has put us in possession of the 
highest and certain truth; it has 
given us a more exalted moral, and 
has recast our nature in a higher, 
nay, in a divine, mould. We are 
still dying every day; but the cer- 
tain hope of a joyful resurrection 
has deprived death of its agonizing 
sting, and made it, like sleep, a 
source of happiness instead of de- 
spair. But this is nothing like the 
progress of which the sceptics prate. 
It is a supernatural stage in the dis- 
pensation of God for the renewal 
of his fallen creature, predetermined 
before all time. His own part in 
it—the natural order—is one long 
history of decadence. There has 
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been the ebb and flow, the rising to 
fall, of all movement. But deca- 
dence has all along triumphed over 
progress. Amidst what a deca- 
dence are we now living from the 
promising progress of the middle 
ages! And we are bid to expect 
so terrific a retrogression before the 
consummation of all things, that 
“even the elect shall scarcely be 
saved.” 

It is the witness of all the ages— 
human progress ebbing and flowing 
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—but, on the whole, the flow does 
not overtake the ebb. ‘The ocean 
of life has been ever ebbing into its 
eternal abysses, and will ebb, leaving 
behind it a dry and barren waste, 
until the morning of eternity shall 
break over the withdrawing night of 
time, chaos shall be for ever sealed 
in the confusion and sadness of its 
darkness, and the final word shall 
go forth, of which the sublime phy- 
sical law was only a type and a 
shadow: “ Let there be light !” 





MADAME’S EXPERIMENT. 


A SAINT AGNES’ EVE STORY, 


** MY THOUGHTS ARE NOT YOUR THOUGHTS, NOR YOUR WAYS MY WAYS, SAITH THE LORD.” 


MapAME the Countess of Ho- 
henstein stood at the window of the 
great hall of her palace, waiting for 
the coach which was to take her 
to achdéteau some leagues distant, 
where she was to grace a grand en- 
tertainment, and to be kept for a 
whole night by her hosts as an es- 
pecial treasure. For Madame the 
Countess of Hohenstein, spite of 
her sixty years and her three grown 
sons, was a famous beauty still and 
a brilliant conversationist, and few 
were her rivals, young or old, 
throughout the kingdom. But her 
face was clouded as she waited in 
her stately hall that January after- 
noon, and she listened with a pained 
expression to the sound of a foot- 
step overhead pacing steadily up 
and down, She touched a bell pre- 
sently. 

“ Tell your master,” she said to 
the servant who answered it, “ that 
I wish to see him again before I 
leave.” And soon down the winding 
stairway she watched a young man 


come with the same steady pace 
which might have been heard over- 
head for a half-hour past. 

No need to ask the relationship 
between the two. Black, waving 
hair, broad brow, set lips, firm chin, 
the perfect contour of the hand- 
some face—all these were the son’s 
heritage of remarkable beauty from 
his queenly mother; but the head- 
strong pride and excessive love 
which shone from her eyes as he 
came in sight met eyes very differ- 
ent from them. Large and black 
indeed they were, but their intense 
look, however deep the passion it 
bespoke, told of an unearthly pas- 
sion and a fire that is divine. 

“Ah! Heinrich love,” his mother 
‘said, “ once more, come with me.” 

“ Nay, little mother,” he answer- 
ed—the caressing diminutive sound- 
ing strangely as addressed to her 
in her pomp of attire and stately 
presence—“ you said I need not 
go; that you did not care for me 


at the baron’s.” 
a 
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“Not so, Heinrich. I care for 
you everywhere, everywhere. I 
am lost without you, love of my 
soul. But I know you hate it, and, 
if you must stay from any place, 
betterthatthan someothers. There 
are no maidens there I care for, 
my son.” 

She watched the calm forehead 
contract as she spoke. “ ‘There! 
as ever,” she exclaimed. “ Wilt 
never hear woman mentioned with- 
out a frown? You are no monk 
yet, child, at your twentieth year; 
nor ever shall be, if I can help it. 
It is enough for me, surely, to have 
given two sons to the priesthood, 
without yielding up my last one, my 
hope and my pride.” 

Heinrich made no answer, for 
the sound of the carriage-wheels 
was heard, and he offered his mo- 
ther his hand, led her down the 
steps, and placed her in the coach. 
She drew him towards her, and 
kissed him passionately. “ Fare- 
well, my dearest,” ‘she said. “I 
count the minutes till we meet 
again.” And she never ceased to 
watch him as long as the mansion 
was visible. 

He was a sight of which many a 
mother might have been proud, as he 
stood there bare headed, the winter 
sun lighting his face, the winter 
wind lifting his dark locks, the fresh 
bloom of youth enhancing his pecu- 
liar beauty. His mother sighed 
deeply as the coach turned a cor- 
ner which hid him from her view— 
a sigh often repeated during the 
coyrse of her journey. 

It was a full hour before she was 
out of her own domains, though 
the horses sped swiftly over the 
frozen ground. All those broad 
acres, all that noble woodland, all 
those peasant homes, were hers; 
and for miles behind her the land 
stretching north and west belonged 

. 
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with it, for sae nad married the 
owner of the next estate, and, wid- 
owed, held it for her son. But at 
her death all these possessions must 
be divided among distant unknown 
kinsmen, if Heinrich persisted in 
the desire, which had been his from 
early boyhood, to become a monk. 
His mother’s whole heart was set 
against it. Her aim in life was to 
find for him a wife whom he would 
love, and whom he would bring to 
their home ; she longed to hold be- 
fore her death her son’s son on her 
knee. 

The coach stopped as the sun 
was setting; and at the palace 
door, too eager for a sight of her 
to wait in courtly etiquette within, 
host and hostess stood ready to 
greet this friend of a lifetime. 

“No Heinrich?” they cried, 
laughing. “Atruantalways. And 
we have that with us to-day which 
will make you wish him here. No 


matter what! You will see in 
time.” 
And in time she saw indeed. 


Going slowly up the marble stairs 
a half-hour later, a vision of mag- 
nificent beauty, with her ermine 
mantle wrapped about her, the 
hood fallen back from her regal 
head, the eyes with the pained look 
of disappointment and longing still 
lingering in them in spite of the 
loving welcomes lavished upon her, 
she came, in a turn of the stairs, 
upon another vision of beauty ra- 
diant as her own, and extremely 
opposite. 

Coming slowly down towards ner 
was a young girl, tal] and slight, 
with a skin of dazzling fairness, 
where the blue veins in temple and 
neck were plain to see; a delicate 
tint like blush-roses upon the 
cheek; great waves of fair hair 
sending back a glint of gold to the 
torches ‘ust lighted in the hall; 
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eyes very large, and so deeply set’ 
that at first their violet blue seem- 
ed black—eyes meek and down- 
cast, and tender as a dove’s, but in 
them, too, alook of pain and yearn- 
ing. The face at first view was 
like that of an innocent child, but 
beneath its youthfulness lay an ex- 
pression which bespoke a wealth 
of love and strength and patience, 
unawakened as yet, but of unusual 
force. Skilled to read character 
by years of experience in kings’ 
palaces, madame the countess read 
her well—so far as she could read 
at all. 

Evidently the maiden saw no- 
thing that was before her; but mad- 
ame held her breath in surprise and 
delight, and steod still, waiting her 
approach. Not till she came close 
to her did the girl look up, then she 
too stopped with a startled “ Pardon 
madame” ; and at sight of the timid, 
lovely eyes, at the sound of the 
voice—like a flute, like water rip- 
pling softly, like a south wind sigh- 
ing in the seaside pines—madame 
opened her arms, and caught the 
stranger to her heart. “My child, 
my child,” she cried, “how beauti- 
ful you are !” 

“Madame, madame,’ the girl 
panted in amazement, carried away 
in her turn at the sudden sight of 
this lovely lady, who, she thought, 
could be, in her regal beauty and 
attire, no less than a princess— 
“Madame sees herself surely !” 

The countess laughed outright 
at the artless, undesigned compli- 
ment. ‘ Andascharming as beauti- 
ful,” she said. “I must see more of 
you, my love.” 

Then, kissing the cheek, red now 
as damask roses, she passed on. 
In the hall above her hostess stood 
with an arch smite on her lips. 
“ Ah! Gertrude, we planned it well,” 
she said. “Fritz and I have been 


watching for that meeting. It was 
a brilliant tableau.” 

“But who is she, Wilhelmina ? 
Tell me quickly. She is loveliness 
itself.” 

“°Tis but ashort story,dear. We 
found her in Halle. Her name is 
Elizabeth Wessenberg. She is well- 
born, but her family are. strict 
Lutherans. She—timid, precious 
little dove !—became a Catholic by 
some good grace of the good God. 
But it was a lonely life, and I beg- 
ged her off from it for a whik. 
Oh! but her parents winced to see 
her go. They hate the name even 
of Catholic. That is all—only she 
sings like a lark, and she hardly 
knows what to make of her new life 
and faith, it is so strange to her.” 

“That is all! Thanks, Wilhel- 
mina. I will be with you svon. 
I long to see her once again.” 

All that evening the countess 
kept Elizabeth near her, and every 
hour her admiration increased. 
A maiden so beautiful, yet so ignor- 
ant of her own charms, so unworld- 
ly, so innocent, she had never seen. 
Alone in her room that night 
she fell trembling upon her knees— 
poor, passionate, self-willed mother! 
—before the statue of the Holy. 
Mother bearing the divine Son 
ii her arms, and she held up her 
hands and prayed aloud. 

“TI have found her at last,” she 
cried—“ a child who has won her 
way into my heart at once with no 
effort of her own; a pearl among 
all pearls; one whom my boy 
must love. Lord Jesus, have I not 
given thee twosons? Give me now 
one son to keep for my own, and 
not for thee. Grant that he may 
love this precious creature, fit for 
him as though thou thyselt hadst 
made her for him, even as Eve was 
made for Adam.” And then she 
covered her face, and sobbed and 
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pleaded with lung, wordless pray- 
ers. 

‘The next day saw her on her 
homeward way, but not alone. 
She had coaxed in her irresistible 
fashion till she had obtained for 
herself from her friend a part of 
Elizabeth’s visit; and Elizabeth 
felt as if she were living in a 
dream, there in the costly coach, 
wrapped in furs and watched by 
those beautiful eyes. Constantly 
the countess talked with her, lead- 
ing the conversation delicately in 
such a manner that she found out 
much in regard to Elizabeth’s home, 
and penetrated into her hidden 
sorrows in regard to the coldness 
and lack of sympathy there. And it 
needed no words to tell that this 
was a heart which craved sympa- 
thy and love most keenly; which 
longed for something higher and 
stronger than itself to lean upon. 
Every time she looked at the 
sensitive face, endowed with such 
exquisite refinement of beauty; 
every time the childlike yet long- 
ing, unsatisfied eyes met hers; 
every time the musical voice fell 
upon her ears, fearing ever an 
echo of that same craving for some- 
thing more and better than the 
girl had yet known, madame’s mo- 
ther-heart throbbed towards her, 
and it seemed to her that she 
could hardly wait for the blessing 
which, she had persuaded herself, 
was surely coming to her at last. 

Now and then she spoke of the 
country through which they pass- 
ed; and to Elizabeth it was almost 
incredible that such wealth could 
belong to one person only. Now 
and then she spoke of “my son” 
in a tone of exultant love, and 


then Elizabeth trembled a little; 
for she dreaded to meet this 
stranger. Very grand and proud 


she fancied him; one who would 
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hardly notice at all a person so in- 
significant as herself. 

“Here is the village chapel, 
Elizabeth,” madame said, as the 
coach stopped suddenly. “ Will 
you scold, my little one, if I go 
in for a minute to the priest’s 
house? Or perhaps you would 
like to visit the Blessed Sacrament 
while I am gone ?” 

Yes, that was what Elizabeth 
would like indeed; and there she 
knelt and prayed, never dreaming 
how much was being said about 
her only next door. 

“Father!” madame exclaimed 
impetuously to the gray-haired 
priest who rose to greet her, “I 
must have Mass said for my inten- 
tion every morning for a week. 
See, here is a part only of my 
offering.” And she laid a heavy 
purse upon the table. “If God 
grant my prayer, it shall be doub- 
led, tripled.” 

“God’s answers cannot be 
bought, madame,” the priest said 
sadly, “nor can they be forced.” 

“They must be this time, then, 
father. You must make my inten- 
tion your own. Will you not? 
Will you not for this once, fa- 
ther?” 

“ What is it, then, my daughter ?” 

“Father, do not be angry. It is 
the old hunger wrought up to des- 
peration. I cannot give my boy 
to be a monk !” 

The priest’s face darkened. 

“No! no!” madame hurried on. 
“Tt is too much to ask of me. 
And now I have found a bride for 
him at last. She waits for me in 
the chapel, fair and pure as the 
lilies. I am taking her home in 
triumph.” 

“Does Heinrich know of this ?” 

“Not one word. He cannot 
fail to love her when he sees her. 
It is for this I ask your prayers.” 











The priest pushed away the 
purse, “TI will have none of this,” 
he said. “It is far better to see 
my poor suffer than that this un- 
righteous deed should be done. 
You call yourself a Catholic, and 
pride yourself because your house 
was always Catholic; and yet you 
dare say that anything is too much 
for God to ask of you! Iam an 
old man, madame, and have had 
many souls to deal with, but I 
never yet saw one whose vocation 
was more plain than Heinrich’s to 
the entire service of God’s church. 
Will you dare run counter to God’s 
will ?” 

“ Nay, father, it cannot be his 
will. Our very name would die 
out—our heritage pass from us!” 

“And suppose it does! Who 
shall promise you that if Heinrich 
marries there shall ever be child 
of his to fill his place? And what 
are place, and name, and _heri- 
tage, madame? That which death, 
or war, or a king’s caprice may 
snatch away in a moment. But 
your spiritual heritage shall never 
die. What mother on earth but 
might envy you if you give your 
three soéns—your all—to God! 
Many are the children of the deso- 
late, more than of her that hath 
an husband, saith the Lord. He 
maketh a barren woman to dwell 
in a house the joyful mother of 
children. There is a place and a 
name within his walls better than 
sons and daughters. Do you dream 
what risk you run, what part you 
play, when you would tempt from 
his calling one who, if you leave 
God to work his own pleasure, 
shall hereafter shine as the stars 
through all eternity ?” 

She did not answer back with 
pride. Instead, her whole face 
grew soft, and the large tears filled 
her eyes and ran slowly down her 
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cheeks. “I want to do right,” she 
said humbly; “but I cannot feel 
that it is right. Father, see: I will 
not ask you to make my intention 
yours. But I promise you one 
thing: I must ask God to grant 
me this blessing, but it shall be the 
last time. If I fail now, let his will 
be done. And do you, father, ask 
him to make it plain to e what 
his will is.” 

“God bless you, daughter!” the 
old priest answered, much moved 
by her humility. “I will pray that 
indeed. But still I warn you that 
I think you are doing wrong in so 
much as trying such an experiment 
as this which you have _ under- 
taken.” 

“No, no,” she cried again. 
“No, no, father. This once I must 
try, or my heart will break.” 

Again in the carriage, she press- 
ed Elizabeth to her closely, and 
kissed her, and said words of pas- 
sionate love, finding relief thus for 
the pent-up feelings of her heart; 
but Elizabeth knew not how to 
reply. It troubled and perplexed 
her—this lavish affection; for she 
could not repay it in kind. It only 
served to waken a suffering which 
she had known from childhood, a 
strange, unsatisfied yearning within 
her, which came at the sight of a 
lovely landscape, or the sound of 
exquisite music, or the caresses of 
some friend. She wanted more ; 
and where and what was that 
“more,” which seemed to lie be- 
yond everything, and which she 
could never grasp ? 

She felt it often during her visit 
—that visit where attention was 
constantly “bestowed on her, and 
she lived in the midst of such lux- 
ury as she had never known before. 
Something in Heinrich’s face seem- 
ed to her to promise an answer to 
her questionings—it was so at rest, 
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so settled; and this, more than any- 
thing else about him, interested and 
attracted her. Madame saw the in- 
terest, without guessing the cause. 
She felt also that Heinrich was not 
wholly insensible to Elizabeth’s 
presence; and though she asked 
him no direct questions, she con- 
trived to turn conversation into the 
channels which could not fail to 
engage him, and which the young 
convert also cared for most. 

Elizabeth decided that Heinrich 
knew more than any one else, but 
even he tired her sometimes. “ He 
knows foo much,” she thought, 
“and he is so cold and indiffer- 
ent. Yet he would not be himself 
if he were more like madame; and 
she is too tender. Oh! what does 
it all mean? There is nothing 
that makes one content except 
church, and one cannot be always 
there.” 

So passed the time till S. Agnes’ 
Eve. ‘That night, when the young 
people entered the dining-hall, 
madame was absent. She sent a 
message that they must dine with- 
out her, as she had a severe head- 
ache, and Elizabeth might come 
to her an hour after dinner. 

The meal wasasilentone. When 
it was over, and they went into the 
library, Heinrich seated himself at 
the organ.. Grand chorals, funer- 
al marches full of mourning and 
awe and hope, Mass music wel- 
coming the coming of the Lord of 
Sabaoth, filled the lofty room. 
When he ceased, Elizabeth was 
sobbing irrepressibly. 

“Forgive me, forgive me!” she 
said. “Tcannot help it. O mon- 
sieur! I know not what it means. 
Love and hate, beauty and deform- 
ity, joy and suffering—I cannot un- 
derstand. Nothing satisfies, and 
to be a Catholic makes the craving 
worse. Is it because I am only 
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just beginning, and that I shall 
understand better by and by ?” 

He stood at a little distance from 
her, looking not at her at all, but 
upward and far away. 

“ T will tell mademoiselle a story, 
if she will permit it,” he said. 
“ Many years ago there was a prin- 
cess, very beautiful, very wise, and 
very wealthy. Her councillors beg- 
ged thatsshe would marry, and at 
last she told them that she would 
do so, if they would find for her 
the prince she should describe, 
He should be so rich that he should 
esteem all the treasures of the In- 
dies as a little dust; so wise that 
no man could ever mention in his 
presence aught that he did not al- 
ready know; so fair that no child 
of man should compare with him 
in beauty; so spotless in his soul 
that the very heavens should not 
be pure in his sight. They knew 
not where to find that prince, but 
their lady knew.” 

He paused, though not as for an 
answer. He had guessed well his 
mother’s plans and hopes; he fath- 
omed as truly Elizabeth’s nature ; 
and when he spoke again, it was as 
no one except the priest of God 
had ever heard him speak : 

“There are some souls whom 
noone and nothing on earth can 
possibly satisfy. Beauty, and learn- 
ing, and friendship, and home, and 
love, each alike weariesthem. God 
only can content them, and he is 
enough—God alone. ‘To such souls 
he gives himself, if they sincerely 
desire it. It is a love beyond all 
imaginable earthly love. It satis- 
fies, yet leaves a constant craving 
which we have no wish, should 
cease. He understands everything : 
even those things which we cannot 
explain to ourselves. It is he find- 
ing whom the soul loveth him, and 
will not let him go.” 
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After saying this, he sat down 
once more at the organ, and play- 
ed again till the hour named by 
madame arrived. Elizabeth found 
her pale and suffering, but with a 
glad look in her eyes. 

“You have had talk together, 
then,” she cried. “I heard the 
music cease for a while. And is 
he not charming and good, my 
Heinrich ?” 

“Wes,” Elizabeth said dreamily. 
“He made me understand a little 
to-night—better than any one has 
ever done before.” 

“Is that so, my little one? And 
how then ?” 

“ Here,” Elizabeth said innocent- 
ly, laying her hand on her heart, 
and with no suspicion of the mean- 
ing which the countess attached to 
the act. “If I could only under- 
stand more—more.” 

“You will in time, most dear one 
—in time, in time.” And oh! the 
exulting ring in madame’s voice. 
“ But see, my precious, what I have 
to show you.” 

A chest was drawn up beside 
madame’s easy-chair. She opened 
it, and before Elizabeth’s dazzled 
eyes lay jewels of wondrous lustre 
and value—long strings of pearls, 
changing opals with the fire-spark 
trembling in them, sapphires blue 
as the sky, emeralds green as the 
sea, and glittering diamonds. Mad- 
ame drew out the costly things, 
and adorned Elizabeth with one set 
after another by turn, watching the 
effect. Last of all, she touched a 
spring, and took from a secret 
drawer a set of pearls, large and 
round, with a soft amber tint in 
them. These she held caressingly 
and sighed. 

“Took, Elizabeth,” she said. 
“Forty years ago this very night I 
wore them, when I was a girl like 
you. There was a great ball here. 


Some one—ah ! but how grand and 
beautiful he looked; my poor 
heart remembers well, and is sore 
with the memory now—some one 
begged me to try the charm of S. 
Agnes’ Eve. Dost know it, dear? 
Nay? ‘Then you shall try it too. 
Go supperless to rest; look not to 
left or right, nor yet behind you, 
but pray God to show you that 
which shall satisfy your heart of 
hearts.” 

“ Did he show you, madame ?” 

Madame sighed heavily. “ Alas! 
love, alas! Whatcontents us here? 
I had it for a time, and then God 
took it from me. No prouder wife 
than I, no prouder mother; but 
husband and sons are gone, all ex- 
cept my Heinrich. Pray God to 
keep him for me, Elizabeth, Eliza- 
beth.” 

“And who, then, was S. Agnes, 
madame? And shall I pray to her 
that prayer ?” 

Madame looked aghast, then 
smiled an amused yet troubled 
smile. “ Nay, child, I thought not 
of that. S. Agnes was one who 
loved our blessed Lord alone, 
not man. She died rather than 
yield to earthly love and joy.” 

“ But why, madame ?” 

“O child, child! But I forget, 
You have only just begun the Cath- 
olic life, my sweet. God's love, 
then, is enough for some people ; 
but they are monks and nuns, not 
common Christians like you and 
me and Heinrich. We could not 
live in that way, could we, Eliza- 
beth—you and Heinrich and 1?” 

“ And God would never grow tir- 
ed of us, madame! Nor ever die! 
Nor ever misunderstand! O mad- 
ame! I think we could not live 
with less.” And Elizabeth stood up 
suddenly, as if too agitated to re- 
main quiet 

“Ah! love, you are only just a 
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convert. In one’s first excitement 
one fancies many things. You are 
meant to serve God in-the world, 
my dear, for many years to come— 
you and my Heinrich. Pray for 
him to-night.” 

But hurrying along the hall to 
her own room, Elizabeth whispered 
passionately in her heart: “I do 
not want to pray for him. Let him 
pray for himself. His saints pray 
for him too, and God loves him, 
and he does not need me. Does 
madame, then, suppose that he 
could ever care for me, or I for 
him? I want more than he can 
give—more—more! Show me my 
heart’s desire, O God, my God!” 

In her excitement and in the 
darkness she laid her hand on the 
wrong door, and, opening it, found 
herself in an old gallery, at the end 
of which a light was glimmering. 
Scarcely heeding what she did, she 
moved toward it, and found that 
she was in the choir of the castle 
chapel. ‘The door fell gently to be- 
hind her, but did not close, and 
Elizabeth was alone. Alone? The 
aisles were empty, the organ was 
still, the priest was gone; but before 
the sacred shrine the steady ray of 
the lamp told that He who filleth 
the heaven of heavens was dwelling 
in his earthly temple, and that un- 
seen angels guarded all the place. 

3ut of angels or men Elizabeth 
thought not. Silently, slowly she 
moved onward, her hands pressed 
upon her heart, whose passionate 
beating grew still as she came near- 
er to the Sacred Heart which alone 
could fully comfort, fully strength- 
en, fully understand. Slowly she 
moved, as knows that 
some great joy is coming surely, 
and who lengthens willingly the 
bliss of expectation. ‘ 

And so she reached a narrow 
flight of steps, and made her way 


one who 


. 
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gently down, and xnelt. Outside, 
in the clear night, a great wind rose, 
and rocked the castle-tower, but 
Elizabeth knew it not. She was 
conscious only of the intense still- 
ness of that unseen Presence; of 
peace flooding her whole soul like 
a river; of the nearness of One who 
is strength and love and truth, infi- 
nite and eternal. 

“Show me my heart’s desire, O 
God, my God !” she sighed. 

God, my God! She lifted up her 
eyes, and there,’ above the shrine, 
beheld the great crucifix of Hohen- 
stein, brought from the far-off East 
by a Crusader knight. She lifted 
up her eyes, and saw the haggard 
face full of unceasing prayer, the 
sunken cheeks, the pierced hands 
and feet, the bones, easy to number, 
in the worn and tortured body, the 
side with its deep wound where a 
spear had passed. 

Yet, looking upward steadily, all 
her excitement gone, a sacred calm 
upon her inmost soul, Elizabeth 
knew that her prayer was answered, 
her lifelong hunger satisfied. God 
had given her her heart’s desire. 

God, my Ged! No love but his 
could satisfy; and his could with 
an eternal content. To that Heart, 
pierced for her, broken for her, she 
could offer no less than her whole 
heart; and that she mus¢ offer, not 
by constraint, but simply because 
she loved him beyond all, above 
all, and knew that in him, and in 
him only, she was sure of an un- 
failing, an everlasting love. 

Madame, seeking her in the early 
morning, found her room unoccu- 
pied, then noticed the gallery-door 
ajar, and, trembling, sought her 
there. Elizabeth had kept S. Agnes’ 
Eve indeed, but it was before the 
shrine of S. Agnes’ Spouse and 
Lord. 

“My daughter,” the countess 
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said, using. the word for the first 
time, and with oh! how sad a tone— 
“what have you done this night, 
my daughter?” 

Elizabeth lifted hand and face 
toward the shrine. ‘“ Madame,” 
she answered slowly, as one who 
speaks unconsciously in sleep, “I 
have found Him whom my soul 
loveth. I hold him, and I will not 
let him go.” 

God himself had made his way 
plain indeed before Madame the 
Countess of Hohenstein in this her 
last struggle with his will. The 
very plan which she had chosen to 
gain hercherished hopes had crush- 
ed them. Not priest or son, but 
the girl whom she herself had nam- 
ed for her final trial, had shown her 
that God’s purposes were far aside 
from hers. 

“Take all, O Lord!” she cried, 
while her tears fell like rain. “ Take 
all I have. I dare not struggle 
longer.” 

‘One son gave up his life a mar- 
tyr in the blood-stained church in 
Japan. Another endured a life- 
long martyrdom among the lepers 
of the Levant, winning souls yet 
more tainted than the bodies home 
again toGod. And one, the young- 
est, and the fairest, and the dearest, 
was seen in China and in India, in 
Peru and in Mexico, going without 
question wherever he was sent, for 
the greater glory of God; but he 
was never seen in his German 
home again. After they once left 
her, their mother never beheld their 
faces. And she who had been 
taken to her heart as a daughter 
entered an order in a distant land. 

Yet none ever heard madame 
the last Countess of Hohenstein 
murmur against her lot. Clearly, 


tenderly, patiently, more and more 
did God vouchsafe to make his way 
plain to her. In chapel, day by 
day, she watched the decaying ban- 
ners which told of the fields her fa- 
thers won; saw the monuments to 
men of her race who had fought 
and died for their king and their 
land; read the names once proud- 
ly vaunted, now almost forgotten. 
What was fame like this to the 
honor God had showered on her? 
Souls east. and west brought safe 
to him; life laid down for the Lord 
of lords; a seed not to be reckoned; 
a lineage which could never fail; 
sons and daughters to stand at last 
in that multitude which no one 
can number, who have come out 
of great tribulation, with fadeless 
palms of victory in their hatnds— 
such was her place and name in the 
house of God. 

The quaint German text upon 
her tombstone puzzled travellers 
greatly, and those who could deci- 
pher it wondered but the more. It 
ran thus: 

Requiescat in Pace. 


GERTRUDE, 


Twenty-ninth and Last Countess of Ho- 
henstein, 


The children of thy barrenness shall 
still say in thy ears: The place is too 
strait for me ; make me room to dwell 
in. And thou shalt say in thy heart: 
Who hath begotten me these? I was 
barren, and brought not forth, led away, 
and captive ; and who hath brought up 
these? I was destitute and alone; and 
these, where were they? 

Thus saith the Lord God: Behold, I 
will lift up my hand to the Gentiles, and 
will set up my standard to the people. 
And they shall bring thy sons in their 
arms, and carry thy daughters upon their 
shoulders. And thou shalt know that I 
am the Lord; for they shall not be con- 
founded that wait for him. 
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THE BASQUES. 


We are all Basques. Nay, reader, 
be not startled at having your sup- 
posed nationality thus suddenly set 
aside. An author of far more learn- 
ing than we can lay claim to—Sefior 
Erro, a Spanish Basque—gravely 
asserts that all the inhabitants of 
Europe and Asia, if not of Ameri- 
ca also, sprang from the Basques. 
In short, they—that is, we—are the 
primitive race. And this fearless 
writer, with a due sense of national 
superiority, goes boldly on to prove 
that Adam and Eve spoke the 
Basque language in the terrestrial 
Paradise, of which he gives a de- 
tailed description according to the 
Biscayan interpretation of the Bib- 
lical account. 

We remember how, in search of 
Adam—great progenitor !—whose 
said-to-be-fine statue is among the 
army of saints on the glorious roof 
of Milan cathedral, we got bewil- 
dered on that celestial height, so 
that we do not to this day feel 
sure of having discovered the true 
Adam, and might never have found 
our way down to earth again had it 
not been for the kind offices of one 
of Victor Emanuel’s soldiers. So 
it is with many a savant in tracing 
the origin of the human species. 
Lost in threading the way back to 
our first parents, they need some 
rough, uncultured soul to lead them 
out of the bewildering maze—back 
to the point whence they started. 

But let us hope in this instance 
filial instinct has not mistaken the 
genuine Adam—the first speaker, it 
is possible, of Basque. Sefior Erro 
finds in this language the origin of 
all civilization and science. It 


must be confessed we have wofully 
forgotten our mother-tongue; for it 
is said to be impossible to learn to 
speak it unless one goes very young 
among the Basques. It is a com- 
mon saying of theirs that the devil 
once came into their country to 
learn the language, but gave it up 
in despair after three hundred 
years’ application! It may be in- 
ferred he had lost the knowledge 
he had made such successful use 
of a few thousand years before in 
the Garden of Eden. 

M. Astarloa, likewise a Biscayan, 
maintains that the extraordinary 
perfection of this language is a 
proof it is the only one that could 
have been conferred on the first 
man by his Creator, but in another 
place says it was formed by God 
himself at the confusion of tongues 
in the tower of Babel—which as- 
sertions rather lack harmony. 

Max Miller, the eminent phi- 
lologist, pretends a serious discus- 
sion took place about two hundred 
years ago in the metropolitan chap- 
ter of Pampeluna as to the follow- 
ing knotty points : 

First. Was Basque the primitive 
language of mankind? The learn- 
ed members confessed that, how- 
ever strong might be their private 
convictions, they did not dare give 
an affirmative reply. 

Secondly. Was Basque the only 
language spoken by Adam and Eve 
in the garden of Eden ? 

As to this, the whole chapter de- 
clared there could be no doubt 
whatever that it was “ impossible to 
bring a reasonable objection against 
such an opinion.” 
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This is extremely amusing; but, 
of ¢ourse, too absurd to be true. 
Besides, the archives of Pampeluna 
do not afford the slightest hint of 
so singular a record. 

Southwestern France, however, 
has many traditions of the Oriental 
origin of its inhabitants. Tarbes 
and Lourdes are said to have been 
founded by Abyssinian princesses. 
Belleforest, in his Cosmography, 
says Japhet himself came into 
Gaul and built the city of Péri- 
gueux, which for several ages bore 
hisname. Pére Bajole, of Condom, 
a Jesuit of the XVIIth century, 
is less precise in his suppositions, 
but thinks the country was peopled 
soon after the Deluge, and there- 
fore by those who had correct no- 
tions of the true God. Moreover 
as Noah, of course, would not have 
allowed his descendants to depart 
without suitable advice as to the 
way of salvation, especially to the 
head of the colony, he concludes 
that many of the ancient Aquita- 
nians were saved. The Sire Du- 
pleix cites the epistle of S. Martial 
to show they had retained some 
proper notions of theology, which 
accounts for the rapid success of 
the first Christian apostles of the 
country. 

But to return to the Basques in 
particular: In the Leyenda Penda- 
dola—an old book of the XIth 
century—we read that “the first 
settlement in Spain was made by 
the patriarch Tubal, whose people 
spoke the language still used in 
the provinces of Biscay’—that is, 
the Basque. William von Hum- 
boldt likewise attributed to the 
Basques an Asiatic origin, and was 
decidedly of the school of MM. 
Erro and Astarloa, though he re- 
jected their exaggerations. The 
Basque language, so rich, harmoni- 
ous, and expressive, is now generally 


believed to be one of the Turanian 
tongues. Prince Lucian Bonaparte 
shows the analogy between it and 
the Hungarian, Georgian, etc. 

The word Basque is derived 
from the Latin Vasco ; for in South- 
western France it is quite common 
to pronounce the letter v like d—a 
habit which made Scaliger wittily 
sav: Felices populi, quibus Vivere 
est Bibere. 

The Basque country consists of 
several provinces on bothsides of the 
Pyrenees bordering on the Bay of 
Biscay. Labourd, Soule, and Low- 
er Navarre are now in the depart- 
ment of the Basses-Pyrenees, ori the 
French side. ‘The two provinces of 
Biscay and Guipuzcoa—a part of 
Alava and of Upper Navarre—be- 
long to Spain. The whole Basque 
population cannot be more than 
500,000. The people, as we have 
had a proof of, are proud of their 
ancient nationality; and though 
there is a difference of manners, 
physiognomy, and even of idiom in 
these sections, they all recognize 
each other as brethren. They are 
a noble race, and have accom- 
plished great deeds in their day. 
Entrenched behind their moun- 
tains, they long kept the Romans at 
bay, drove back the Moors, and 
crushed the rear-guard of Charle- 
magne. 

The Basques have always been 
famous navigators. The first sug- 
gestion that led to the discovery 
of America is said to have been 
given Christopher Columbus by 
Sanchez de Huelva, a Basque pilot. 
The Basques of Labourd certainly 
discovered Cape Breton. They 
were the first to go on whale-fish- 
eries, which, in 1412, extended as 
far as Iceland. And Newfoundland 


seems to have been knovwn to them 


in the middle of the XVth century. 
The first name of Cape Breton— 
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isle des Bacaloas or Bacaloac—is a 
Basque name. 

In the middle ages the Basques 
maintained a certain independence 
by means of their fueros, or special 
privileges, which had been handed 
down from time immemorial and 
confirmed by several of the kings 
of France. The wood of Haitze is 
still pointed out as the place where 
the assemblies of the elders, or dz/- 
cars, were formerly held in the dis- 
trict of Labourd. Here came to- 
gether the proprietors of the differ- 
ent communes to regulate their 
administrative affairs. ‘The most 
of the assembly leaned on their 
staves or against the venerable oaks 
of the forest. But the presiding 
member sat on a huge stone, the 
secretary on another, while a third 
was used for recording the decrees 
of the assembly, to which the kings 
of France and Navarre were often 
forced to yield by virtue of their 
Sueros. 

And this country was never over- 
ruled by oppressive lords who held 
it in subjection by means of their 
fortified castles. The device of Bay- 
onne— Munguam polluta— seems 
to express the unstained indepen- 
dence that had never been subject- 
ed to feudal dominion. It doubt- 
less had great families who distin- 
guished themselves by their bravery 
and military services, and were 
noted for their wealth, like the 
casas de parientes majores—the twen- 
ty-four families of great antiquity 
—in Guypuzcoa, among which was 
the family of Loyola of Aspeitia, to 
which the immortal founder of the 
Jesuits belonged, as well as that of 
Balda, his mother’s family ; but they 
never pretended to the feudal au- 
thority of the great nobles of France 
and Spain. It was only in the 
XVth century that several Basque 
families, who had become wealthy, 
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ventured to erect some inoffensive 
towers like those of Uturbi near St. 
Jean de Luz, occupied by Louis 
XI. while on the frontier arranging 
the éreaty between the kings of Cas- 


tile and Arragon. 


It is said of the Basques of Spain: 
As many Basques, as many nobles. 
Many of their villages have coats 
of arms on all the houses, which 
contrast with the decayed lattices 
and crumbling roofs. ‘The owners 
point to their emblazonry with the 
air of a Montmorency. When the 
Moors invaded the North of Spain, 
thousands of mountaineers rose to 
drive them out. As they made 
war at their own expense, those 
who returned alive to their cottages 
received the reward of gentlemen— 
the right of assuming some heraldic 
sign and graving it on their walls 
as a perpetual memorial of their 
deeds. In the valley of Roncal 
the inhabitants were all ennobled 
for having distinguished themselves 
at the battle of Olaso, in the reign 
of Fortunio Garcia. In the village 
of Santa Lucia, not far from Toledo, 
an old house of the XIIIth century 
is still to be seen with double lan- 
cet windows, which has its record 
over the door proving the parta 
former owner had taken at the 
bridge of Olaso—an azure field 
traversed by a river, which is span- 
ned by a bridge with three golden 
arches surmounted by the bleeding 
head of a Moor. 

In a faubourg of Tolosa is a 
modest house stating that Juan 
Perez having borne arms for more 
than fifty years im Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Flanders, etc., and taken 
part in the great naval victory ‘over 
the Turks at Lepanto under Don 
Juan of Austria, the emperor cre- 
ated him knight and gave him for 
his arms the imperial eagle. 

But most of these armorial bear- 
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ings have reference to the chase, to 
which the people were so addicted, 
The trophies they brought home, 
instead of being nailed up over the 
door, were now graven there in 
stone—sometimes a wolf, or a hare, 
or even a favorite hound. ‘Two 
dogs are on the arms inherited by 
the Prince of Viana, the donor of 
the fine bells to the basilica of 
Notre Dame de Lourdes. 

In the commune of Bardos is a 
chateau which bears the name of 
Salla from the founder of the fam- 
ily. It was he who, fighting under 
Alphonse the Chaste, King of Na- 
varre, had his legs broken by the 
explosion of a rock, from which 
time the house of Salla has had for 
its arms three chevrons brisés, dor, 
sur un champ Mazur. ‘The most il- 
lustrions member of this family is 
Jean Baptiste de la Salle, who 
founded the admirable order of the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools, 
with a special mission for instruct- 
ing the poor. 

Mgr. de Belsunce, the celebrated 
bishop of Marseilles, was also of 
Basque origin. The Chateau de 
Belsunce is still to be seen—an 
old manor-house with Gothic tur- 
rets bespeaking the antiquity of 
the family. The name is associ- 
ated with the legends of the coun- 
try. ‘Tradition relates that a wing- 
ed monster having terrified the 
whole region, a knight of this 
house armed himself with a lance 
and went forth to attack the 
monster in his den. The dragon, 
having received a mortal wound, 
sprang with a dying effort upon his 
enemy, seized him, and rolled with 
him into the Nive. From that 
time the family of Belsunce bore 
on its shield a dragon sable on a 
field gules. 

The arms of Fontarabia is a 
siren on the waves bearing a mir- 


ror and a comb—symbol of this 
enchanting region. This historic 
place, once the rival of St. Jean de 
Luz, now wears a touching aspect 
of desolation and mourning which 
only adds to its attractions. Its 
ruins have a hue of antiquity that 
must delight a painter’s eye. The 
long street that Jeads to the princi- 
pal square carries one back three 
hundred years, most of the houses 
being in the Spanish style of the 
XVIth century. There are coats 
of arms over every door, and bal- 
conies projecting from every story, 
with complicated trellises or lat- 
tices that must almost madden the 
moon-struck serenader. Nothing 
could be more picturesque than 
this truly Spanish place. Many of 
the houses bear the imposing name 
of palacios, which testify to the an- 
cient splendor of this ciudad muy 
noble, muy teal, y muy valerosa. 
Overlooking the whole place is the 
chateau of Jeanne la Folle, mas- 
sive, heavy, its walls three yards 
thick, its towers round—a genuine 
fortress founded in the Xth cen- 
tury, but mostly rebuilt by Charles 
V. Its chronicles are full of his- 
toric interest. Here took place 
the interview between Louis XI. 
and Henri IV. of Castille, whose 
arrogant favorite, Beltram de la 
Cueva, in his mantle broidered 
with gold and pearls and dia- 
monds, and his boat with its awn- 
ing of cloth of gold, must have of- 
fered a striking contrast to the ex- 
treme simplicity of the King of 
France. 

The fine, imposing church of 
Fontarabia, in the transition style, 
is a marked exception to the Basque 
churches generally, which are of 
simple primitive architecture, with 
but few ornaments; and these, at 
least on the French side of the fron- 
tier, mostly confined to the sanctu- 
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ary, which is rich in color and gild- 
ing. Perhaps over the main altar 
is a painting, but by no means by 
Murillo or Velasquez. If on the 
Spanish side, it may be a S. Iago 
on a.white steed, sword in hand, 
with a red mantle over his pilgrim’s 
dress, looking like a genuine mata- 
more, breathing destruction against 
the Moors. ‘The Madonna, too, is 
always there, perhaps with a wheel 
of silver swords, as if in her bosom 
were centred all the sorrows of the 
human race. 

The galleries around the nave in 
the Basque churches gives them the 
appearance of a salle de spectacle; 
but the clergy think the separation 
of the sexes promotes the respect 
due in the sanctuary, and the peo- 
ple themselves cling to the practice. 
The men occupy the galleries. 
They all have rosaries in their 
hands. From time to time you 
can see them kiss their thumbs, 
placed in the form of a cross, per- 
haps to set a seal on their vows to 
God, as people in the middle ages 
used to seal their letters with their 
thumbs to give them a sacred in- 
violability. Licking the thumb 
was, we know, an ancient form of 
giving a solemn pledge; and, till a 
recent period, the legal form of 
completing a bargain in Scotland 
was to join the thumbs and lick 
them. “ What say ye,yman? There’s 
my thumb; I'll ne’er beguile ye,” 
said Rob Roy to Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie. 

When Mass is over, every man in 
the galleries respectfully salutes his 
next neighbor. This is considered 
‘obligatory. Were it even his dead- 
liest enemy, he must bow his head 
before him. Mass heard with de- 
votion brings the Truce of God to 
the heart 

The w@men occupy the nave, sit- 
ting or kneeling on the black, 
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funereal-looking carpet that covers 
the stone above the tomb of their 
beloved dead. For every family 
has a slab of wood or marble with 
an inscription in large characters, 
which covers the family vault below, 
and their notions of pious respect 
oblige the living to kneel on the 
stone that covers the bones of their 
forefathers. Or this was the case; 
for of late years burial in churches 
has been forbidden, and these slabs 
now only serve to designate the in- 
alienable right of the families to oc- 
cupy them during the divine service. 
It is curious and interesting to ex- 
amine these sepulchral slabs; for 
they are like the archives of a town 
inscribed with the names of the 
principal inhabitants, with their 
rank and occupation. In some 
places the women, by turns, bring 
every morning an offering for their 
pastor, which they ceposit on these 
stones like an expiatory libation. 
Several of them are daily garnished 
with fruit, wine, eggs, bees-wax, 
yarn, and linen thread, and the 
curé, zccompanied by his servant 
or the sacristan, goes around after 
Mass to collect this tribute of rural 
piety in a basket, and give his bless- 
ing tothefamilies. These offerings 
of the first-fiuits of the earth are 
still continued, though the dead are 
buried elsewhere. 

The seat of that mighty poten- 
tate, the village mayor, is in the 
choir, as befits his dignity, which 
he fully sustains by his majestic de- 
portment in sight of the whole con- 
gregation. Sometimes he chants 
at the lectern, like Charlemagne. 
The square peristyle of the church 
is often divided between him and 
the village school-master for their 
respective functions, as if to invest 
them with a kind of sanctity. 

In Soule the belfry is formed by 
extending upwards the western 
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wall of the church in the form of 
three gables, louking like three 
Obelisks. The bell is hung in the 
central one. The origin of this 
custom is thus explained by M. 
Cénac Montaut : 

“In former times, when the 
Basques had some difficulty about 
accepting all the truths of the Goss 
pel, the clergy were unable to make 
them comprehend the docrine of 
the Holy Trinity. One of the 
priests, like S. Patrick with the 
shamrock, saw he must appeal to 
the senses in order to reach the 
mind and heart. Entering his 
rude pulpit one day, he addressed 
his flock something after the fol- 
lowing manner: ‘Some of you, 
my dear brethren, recently object- 
ed that the God of the Old ‘Tes- 
tament, in the tables of the law, 
wished to be worshipped as one 
God, and that to add now the 
Son and Holy Spirit to the Deity 
is to overthrow the law of Sinai 
and affect the divine Essence itself. 
. « . « My dear brethren, hitherto 
we have had but one gable on our 
belfry, directing towards heaven the 
innermost prayer of the heart, and 
bearing the bell by which God 
seems to speak to us in return. If, 
now, two other gables were added 
to this, would not this triple tower, 
standing on one base, and pointing 
to the same heaven, still constitute 
one belfry ?’” 

This appeal was effective. Those 
who had been unable to accept the 
abstract doctrine of the ‘Trinity 
perfectly comprehended this mate- 
rial unity. ‘The other priests of 
Soule hastened to make use of so 
happy an oratorical figure, and all 
through the valley of the Gave 
rose the three-gabled, dogmatic 
belfries, such as we see at the pre- 
sent day. 

Near the church is often a mod- 
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est white house with a small garden 
containing afew trees and flowers, 
where the Daughters of the Cross 
devote themselves to the instruction 
of children, planting the seeds of 
piety in their youthful hearts. 

The Basque houses, with their 
triangular, tile-covered roofs, often 
project like a chélet, and are paint- 
ed white, green, and even pink. 
The casements are made in the 
form of 4 cross, and stained red. 
The doorway is arched like a 
chureh-portal, and has over it a 
Virgin, or crucifix, or some pious 
inscription. There is no bolt on 
the door; for a Basque roof is too 
inviolable to need a fastening. At 
the entrance is a dénitier (for holy 
water), as if the house were to the 
owner a kind of sanctuary to be 
entered with purification and a 
holy thought. You enter a large 
hall that divides the house into two 
parts, and contains all the farming 
utensils. It is here the husband- 
man husks his corn and thrashes 
his wheat. The uncolored walls 
of the rooms are hung with a few 
rude pictures, as of the Last Judg- 
ment, the Wandering Jew, or Na- 


poleon. There are some large 
presses, a few wooden chairs, a 
shelf in the corner with @ lace- 


edged covering for the statue of 
the Virgin, who wears a crown 
of immortelles on her head and a 
rosary around her neck. At one 
end of the room is a bed large 
enough for a whole family, and so 
high as almost to need a ladder to 
ascend it. The open pink cur- 
tains show the holy-water font, the 
crucifix, and faded palm branch an- 
nually renewed. There is no house 
without some religious symbol. 
‘The Basque haS great faith in pray- 
er.. He stops his plough or wild 
native dance to say the Angelus. 
He never forgets to arm himself 
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with the sign of the cross in a 
moment of danger. He makes it 
ever the loaf of bread before he 
divides it among the family. The 
mother makes it on the foreheads of 
her children at night. At Candle- 
mas a blessed candle burns under 
every roof in honor of the true 
Light which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world, It is 
the boast of the country that 
Protestantism never found entrance 
therein, even during its prevalence 
in Béarn at the time of Joan of 
Navarre, though that princess took 
pains to have the Huguenot version 
of the New Testament translated 
into Basque and published at La 
Rochelle in 1591 for their benefit. 


The whole Bible is now translated, 


M. Duvoisin having devoted six 
ears to the work, and Prince Lu- 
cian Bonaparte a still longer time 
in settling the orthography and 
superintending the edition. 

It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that the Basques are an aus- 
tere race. They are very fond of 
their national dances, and excel in 
the jeu de paume. Among their 
other amusements is the paséora/e, 
acted in the open air with a chirula 
(a kind of flute) and a tambourine 
for the orchestra. The subject is 
borrowed from the Bible, the le- 
gend of Roland, the wars with the 
Moors, etc. ‘They are composed 
by native poets, and have a certain 
antique simplicity not without its 
charm. ‘The people flock to these 
representations, as to their Canta- 
brian dances, in their gayest attire. 
The old man wears a dére¢ drawn 
over his forehead, while his long 
hair floats behind in token of the 
nobility of his ancient race. He 
wears short breeches, Jong woollen 
stockings, and leather shoes with 
handsome silver buckles. 

The young Basque, straight, well 
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formed, and proud in his bearing, 
wears his blue déret jauntily perch- 
ed on one side of his head. His 
jacket is short. Silver clasps fas- 
ten his collar and wristbands. He 
wears sandals on his feet, with red 
bars across the instep. A bright 
red sash girdles his waist—as of all 
mountaineers, enabling them to en- 
dure fatigue the better, like the 
surcingle of a horse. “ Beware of 
that young man with tne loose 
girdle,” said Sulla, speaking of 
Cesar. For among the Romans 
the word discinctus was applied to 
the indolent, cowardly soldier, as 
alte cinctus (high-girdled) meant a 
prompt, courageous man, 

The girls, slender in form, with 
regular, expressive features, are veil- 
ed in a black mantilla, or else carry 
it on their arms. A gay kerchief 
is wound around the back of their 
heads like a turban, leaving visible 
the shining bands of their beautiful 
black hair. 

The old women wear white mus- 
lin kerchiefs on their heads, with 
one corner falling on the shoulder. 
On the breast is suspended a gold- 
en heart or Saint-Esprit. Some- 
times they are enveloped from head 
to foot in a great black cloak, 
which is absolutely requisite when , 
they attend a funeral. This man- 
tle forms part of the frousseau of 
every bride of any substance, and 
she wears it on her wedding-day, 
as if to show herself prepared to 
pay due honor to all the friends 
who should depart this life before 
her. It must be a great comfort 
for them to see this mourning gar- 
ment prepared in advance, and the 
sight of the bride veiled in her 
long black capuchin must diffuse a 
rather subdued gayety over the wed- 
ding party. 

The Basques pay great respect 
to the dead. When a man dies, 
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his next neighbor on the right car- 
ries the crucifix before his bier in the 
funeral procession, and his nearest 
neighbor on the left walks at its 
side. And the whole neighborhood 
assembles around it in clurch, with 
lighted candles in their hands, to 
hear the Mass for the Dead. They 
adorn their graveyards with shrubs 
and flowers. And they never omit 
the month’s-mind, or anniversary 
service. 

Of course no one goes to tlie 
Basque country without visiting the 
famous Pas de Roland. ‘The whole 
region is singularly wild and 
picturesque. We pass through a 
deep gorge encumbered with rocks, 
over which the Nive plunges and 
foams in the maddest possible 
way. Twin mountains of granite 
rise to the very heavens, their sides 
covered with the golden broom, or 
furrowed with deep gullies that tell 
of mountain torrents. The over- 
hanging cliffs, and the dizzy, wind- 
ing road along the edge of the abyss, 
create a feeling of awe; and by the 
time we arrive, breathless and fa- 
tigued, at the Pas de Roland, we 
are quite prepared to believe any- 
thing marvellous. 

“T lie reclined 
Against some trunk the husbandman has felled ; 
Old iegendary poems fill my mind, 
And Parables of Eld: 

I wander with Orlando through the wood, 

Or muse with Jaques in his solitude.” 

This archway was produced by a 
mere blow from the heel of. the 
great Paladin, who did not consi- 
der the mountain worthy the use of 
his mighty sword. Everything is 
bathed in the golden light of the 
wondrous legend, which harmo- 
nizes with the spot. We even 
fancy we can hear the powerful 
horn of Orlando—the greatest 
trumpeter on record. We can see 
Carloman, with his black plumes 
and red mantle—opera-like—as he 


is described in the Chant dAlta- 
bissar! The natives, pur sang, 
do not call this pass by the name 
of Roland, but Utheca gatz—a bad, 
dangerous passage, as in truth it 
is. It is the only means of com- 
munication with the opposite side 
of the mountain. After going 
through it, the mountains recede, 
the horizon expands, a country full 
of bucolic delights is revealed to 
the eye,the exaltation of the soul 
subsides, and the mind settles down 
to its normal state of incredulity. 

Just below the Pas de Roland, 
on the French side, are the thermal 
springs of Cambo, in a lovely little 
valley watered by the Nive. The 
air here is pure, the climate mild, 
the meadows fresh and sprinkled 
with flowers, the encircling hills 
are crowned with verdure. Never 
did Nature put on an aspect of 
more grace and beauty than in 
this delicious spot. One of the 
springs is sulphurous, the other 
ferruginous. ‘They became popular 
among the Spanish and Basques dur- 
ing the last century when patroniz- 
ed by Queen Marie Anne de Neu- 
berg, the second wife of Den Carlos 
II. of Spain. Some of her royal 
gifts to the church of Cambo are 
still shown with pride. ‘These 
springs were visited as early as 
1585, among others, by Frangois de 
Nouailles, Bishop of Dax, who is 
often referred to in proof of their. 
efficacy; but as that eminent diplo- 
matist died a few weeks after he 
tried the waters, the less said of his 
cure the better for their reputation. 
Napoleon I., however, had faith in 
their virtues. He visited Cambo, 
and was only prevented by his 
downfall from building a military 
hospital here. 

Not two miles from Cambo is the 
busy town of Hasparren. ‘The way 
thither is through a delightful coun- 
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try, with some fresh beauty bursting 
on the eye at every step. On ail 
sides are to be seen the neat white 
cottages of the laborers in the midst 
of orchards, meadows, and vine- 
yards; sometimes in the hollows of 
a valley like a nest among the green 
leaves; sometimes on the hills com- 
manding the most delicious of land- 
scapes. Hasparren has about six 
thousand inhabitants, mostly farm- 
ers, but who try to increase their 
income by some trade. ‘Iwelve 
hundred of them are shoemakers ; 
seven or eight hundred are weavers, 
curriers, or chocolate-makers. The 
spacious church is hardly able to 
contain the crowd of worshippers 
on festivals. A curious history is 
connected with the belfry. 

The government having imposed 
a tax on salt in 1784, the people 
around Hasparren, who had hitherto 
been exempted, resolved to resist 
s@ heavy an impost. They rang the 
bell with violence to call together 
the inhabitants. Even the women 
assembled in bands with spits, 
pitchforks, and sickles, to the sound 
of a drum, which one of.their num- 
ber beat before them. ‘The mob, 
amounting to two thousand, en- 
trenched themselves in the public 
cemetery, where they received with 
howls of rage the five brigades the 
governor of Bayonne was obliged to 
send for the enforcement of the 
law. Bloodshed was prevented by 
the venerable curé, who rose from 
his sick-bed and appeared in their 
midst. By his mild, persuasive 
words he calmed the excited crowd, 
induced the troops to retire and the 
mob to disperse. The leaders be- 
ing afterwards arrested, he also ef- 
fected their pardon—on humiliating 
conditions, however, to the town. 
The hardest was, perhaps, the de- 
struction of the belfry, from which 
they had rung the alarm; and it was 
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not till some time in the present 
century they were allowed to re- 
build it. 

It is remarkable that the ancient 
Basques left no poems, no war- 
songs to celebrate their valorous 
deeds, no epic in which some ad- 
venturous mariner recites his wan- 
derings ; for the language is flexible 
and easily bends to rhythm... But 
the people seem better musician 
than poets. There are, to be sure, 
some rude plaints of love, a few 
smugglers’ or fishermen’s songs, sung 
to bold airs full of wild harmony 
that perhaps used to animate their 
forefathers to fight against the 
Moors; but these songs have no lit- 
erary merit. Only two poems in 
the language have acquired a cer- 
tain celebrity, because published by 
prominent men who ascribed to 
them a great antiquity. One: of 
these is the Chant des Cantabres, 
published by Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt in 1817 in connection with 
an essay on the Basque language. 
Ushered into the world by so dis- 
tinguished a linguist, it was eagerly 
welcomed by German savants, and 
regarded as a precious memorial 
of past ages. M. von Humboldt 
took it from the MSS. of a Span- 
iard employed in 1590 to explore 
the archives of Simancas and Bis- 
cay. He pretended to have found 
it written on an old, worm-eaten 
parchment, as well it might be if 
done soon after the invasion of the 
country by the Romans. We won- 
der he did not also find the history 
of the conquest of Cantabria in five 
books composed by the Emperor 
Augustus himself, said to have 
been in existence in the XVIIth 
century ! 

The Chant d’ Altabiscar is said to 
have been discovered by M. La 
Tour d’Auvergne in an old con- 
vent at St. Sebastian, in 1821, writ- 
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ten on parchment in characters 
of the XIIIth or XIVth century. 
It is unfortunate so valuable a MS., 
like the original poems of Ossian, 
should have been lost! The con- 
tents, however, were preserved and 
published in 1835, and, though now 
considered spurious, merit a cer- 
tain attention because formerly re- 
garded as genuine by such men as 
Victor Hugo, who, in his Légende 
des Sitéles, speaks of Charlemagne 
as “plein de douleur” to think 
“Qu’on fera des chansons dans toutes ces mon- 
tagnes 

Sur ses guerriers tombés devant des paysans, 

Et qu’on en parlera plus que quatre cents ans !” 

M, Olivier, in his Dictionnaire de 
la Conversation, enthusiastically ex- 
claims: “ What shall I say of the 
3asque chants, and where did this 
people, on their inaccessible heights, 
obtain such boldness of rhythm and 
intonation? Every Basque air I 
know is grand and decided in tone, 
but none more strikingly so than 
the national chant of the Escualdu- 
nacs, as they call themselves in 
their language. And yet this fine 
poem has for some of its lines only 
the cardinal numbers up to twenty, 
and then repeated in reverse order. 
Often, while listening to the pure, 
fresh melody of this air, I have 
wondered what meaning was con- 
cealed beneath these singular lines. 
From one hypothesis to another I 
have gone back to the time when 
the Vascon race, hedged in at the 
foot of the Pyrenees by the Celtic 
invaders, sought refuge among the 
inaccessible mountains. Then, it 
seemed to me, this Chant was com- 
posed as a war-song in which, after 
recounting, one by one, their years 
of exile, they numbered with the 
same regularity, but in a contra- 
ry direction, their deeds of ven- 
geance !” 
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Such is the power of imagination. 
It is the 


“ Pére Tournamine 
Qui croit tout ce qu’il imagine.” 


Let us give the literal translation 
of the lines in which M. Olivier 
finds such an expression of sublime 
vengeance : 


““They come! they come! 

lances ! 

With many-colored banners floating in the midst. 

How the lightning flashes from their arms ! 

How many are there? Boy, count them well ! 

One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, 
ten, eleven, twelve, 

Thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, seveuteen, 
eighteen, nineteen, twenty. 


What a forest of 


Theyly ! they fly! Where, then, is the forest of 
lances? 

Where the many-colored banners floating in the 
midst ? 

The lightning no longer flashes from their blood- 
stained arms. , 

How many left? Boy, count them well ! 

‘Twenty, nineteen, eighteen, seventeen, sixteen, 
fifteen, fourteen, thirteen, 

Twelve, eleven, ten, nine, eight, seven, six, five, 
four, three, two, one.” 

The first book in the Basque lan- 
guage was printedin the XVIth cen- 
tury, in the same year Rabelais pub- 
lished his Pantagruel, in which he 
makes Panurge ask in the Basque lan- 
guage for an erremedio against pover- 
ty, that he might escape the penalty 
of Adam which brought sweat to his 
brow—a question many are still ask- 
ing in far more intelligible language. 

The most ancient specimens of 
genuine Basque literature show 
what changes the language has un- 
dergone within four or five centu- 
ries, which is a proof against the 
authenticity of these Chants. M. 
Bladé, a French critic, says his but- 
ter-man readily translated every 
word of the Chant des Cantabres, so 
admired by the Baron von Hum- 
boldt. Fortunately, it is not needed 
to prove the valor of the Canta- 
brians when their country was in- 
vaded by the Romans, nor that of 
Altabisgar to show the part they 
took in Roncesvalles’ fearful fight. 
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THE ETERNAL YEARS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE DIVINE SEQUENCE,” 


* Tranquil Hope stil! trims her lamp 
At the Eternal Years.” —Faéder. 


CHAPTER I. 


OUR IMPRESSIONS. 


It is probable that most of us 
have been, at somé time in our 
intellectual and spiritual life, con- 
scious of a divergence between our 
mental impressions and our receiv- 
ed belief respecting the nature and 
characteristics of the divine Being. 
Outside the closed-in boundaries 
of our faith there has been, as it 
were, a margin of waste land which 
we seldom explore, but the undefin- 
ed, uncultivated products of which 
flit athwart our imagination with 
something like an uncomfortable 
misgiving. We donot go far into it, 
because we have our certain land- 
marks to stand by; and while the 
sun of faith shines bright on these, 
we can say to ourselves that we 
have nothing really to do with the 
sort of fog-land which surrounds 
our own happy enclosure. Our 
allotment is one of peace within 
the true fold of the church. 

We know where we are; we 
know what we have got to'do; and 
we refuse to be seriously troubled 
by the dubious questions which 
may possibly never disturb us, un- 
less we deliberately turn to them. 

To us, as Catholics, this is a safe 
resolve. We know the Church 
err. We believe, and are 
ready, absolutely and unreservedly 
ready, to believe, all she puts be- 
fore us as claiming our belief. 
And this is no childish superstition, 
It is no unmanly laying down of 


cannot 


our inalienable right to know good 
from evil; it is no wilful deafness 
or deliberate closing of our eyes. 
It is the absolutely necessary and 
perfectly inevitable result of the 
one primary foundation of all our 
belief—namely, that the church is 
the organ of the Holy Ghost, the 
infallible utterance of an infallible 
yoice, which voice is none other 
and no less than the voice of God, 
speaking through and by the di- 
vinely-instituted kingdom which 
comprises the church of God. 
With this once firmly fixed in our 
hearts and intellects, nothing can 
disturb us. Even supposing some- 
thing to be defined by the church 
for which we were unprepared—as 
was the case with some on the de- 


‘finition of the InfaHibility of the 


Sovereign Pontiff—still these sur- 
prises, if surprises they be, can be 
no otherwise than sweet and wel- 
come. To us there: cannot be a 
jarring note in that voice which is 
the voice of the Holy Ghost. The 
trumpet cannot give a false sound. 
It is our fault—either intellectually 
our fault (which is rather a mis- 
fortune than a fault) or spiritually 
(which is from our negligence and 
lukewarmness)—if the blast of that 
trumpet painfully startle us from 
our slumbers. To all who 
waking and watching the sound 
can only be cheering and encourag- 


ing. The good soldier is 


are 


ever 
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ready to hear it and prompt to 
obey. The slumberer is among 
those to whom our Lord says: 
“You know how to discern the face 
of the sky, and can you not know 
the signs of the times?” * 

He evidently expects us to know 
the signs of the times. The Lord 
is not in the strong wind, nor is he 
in the earthquake or the fire. He 
is in the gentle air. ¢ But the wind 
and the earthquake and the fire are 
his precursors, and those who have 
experienced, and heard, and wit- 
nessed these warnings should be 
all attention for the softer sound 
which is the utterance of the divine 
Voice in the church. 

There should be no surprise save 
the surprise of a great joy, the ad- 
miring astonishment of finding out 
how good our God is, and what 
marvellous treasures of things new 
and old our great mother, the 
church, lays before us from time to 
time, as the Spirit of God moves 
over the ocean of divine love, as 
it were incubating the creations of 
the world of grace. We lie down 
in our certainty as the infant lies 
down in its mother’s lap, and we 
rise on the wings of hope and faith 
as the lark rises in the morning 
light, without the shadow of a 
doubt that the lambient air will up- 
hold the little fluttering wings with 
which it carries its joyous song to 
the gates of heaven. Underneath 
us are the “ everlasting arms,” { and 
therefore we “dwell in safety and 
alone”—alone as regards those out- 
side the church, who cannot under- 
stand our security, because they 
have never grasped the idea that, 
the voice of the church being the 
voice of the third Person of 
ever-blessed Trinity to doubt the 


the 


*S,. Matthew xvi. 4. 
+3 Kings xix. 11, 12. 
¢ Deuteronomy xxxiii. 27. 
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church is the same as to say that 
God is a liar. 

If we have dwelt thus at length 
upon our certitude, and upon the 
intellectual and spiritual repose it 
gives us, we have done so for the 
purpose of making it absolutely 
impossible for our readers to sup- 
pose that when we speak of a di- 
vergence between some of our men- 
tal impressions and our received 
belief, we are in any degree insinu- 
ating that we have not got all we 
require in the absolute and definite 
teaching of the church ; or that we 
have any cause to feel troubled 
about any question which the 
church has left as an open ques- 
tion, and respecting which any one 
of us individually may have been 
unable to arrive at a conclusion. 
All we mean is this: that there are 
certain feelings, impressions, and 
imaginings which we find it hard to 
silence and extinguish, difficult to 
classify in accordance with our 
substantial belief, and which hang 
about us like a sail on the mast of 
a vessel which the unwary crew 
have left flapping in a dangerous 
gale. 

The points in question may be 
various as the minds that contem- 
plate them. ‘They may embrace a 
variety of subjects, and may as- 
sume different shapes and aspects, 
according to the external circum- 
stances under which they present 
themselves, or to the color of our 
own thoughts and feelings at the 
moment they are before us. Their 
field is so vast and their possible 
variety so great that it would be 
vain for us to attempt to give even 
a glance at them all. Indeed, the 
doing so is beyond our capacity, 
and would be beyond the capacity 
of any one man. For who shail 
tell what is fermenting in the 
thoughts of one even of his fel- 
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low-beings ? He can merely guess 
blindly at the souls of others from 
having dwelt in the depths of his 
own, and knowing, as the one great 
fact, that all men are brothers. 

Weare far, therefore, from intend- 
ing to take up all the possible ques- 
tions not hedged in and limited 
and defined by dogmatic teaching, 
or to try and help others to come 
to a conclusion on each. We 
might as well attempt to count the 
sands of the sea-shore. All we are 
proposing to ourselves for our own 
consolation, and, if possible, for that 
of our readers, is to lay hold of 
certain facts which will give a clew 
to other less certain facts, and, in 
short—if we may be allowed to re- 
sort to achemical term—to indicate 
certain solvents which Will hold in 
solution the little pebbles that lie 
in our path, and which might grow 
into great stumbling-blocks had we 
not a strong dissolving power al- 
ways at our command. 

It is self-evident that there is one 
knowledge which contains all other 
knowledge, and that is the know- 
ledge of God. As all things flow 
from him, therefore all things are in 
him; and if we could see or know 
him, we should know all the rest. 
That knowledge, that seeing, is the 
“light of glory.” Its perfection 
is only compatible with the Beatific 
Vision, which vision is impossible to 
mere man in his condition of viator, 
or pilgrim.* It is the conclusion of 
faith, just as broad noon is the 


termination of darkness. But as 
faith is the leading up to the 


* In the Cité Mystigue of the Blessed _Marie 
d’ Agreda there-are one or two passages which indi- 
cate a belief that the Blessed Virgin was more than 
once admitted to the Beatific Vision before her 
Assumption. Of course the assertion is not of faith. 
Possibly it may admit of a more modified explana- 
tion. On the other hand, Our Lady being equally 
free from original as from actual sin, it is more rash 
to attempt to limit her privileges than to suppose 
them absolutely exceptional. 
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Beatific Vision, to the light of 
glory, and to the knowledge of all 
things, therefore in its degree is it 
the best substitute for sight-—the 
dawning of a more perfect day, and 
the beginning of knowledge. Con- 
sequently, “ faith is the evidence of 
things that appear not.” And as 
it is some of the things “ that 
appear not” which are puzzling and 
bewildering many of us, let us lay 
hold of our faith and go whither it 
shall lead us. 

We can in this life only know 
God mediately and obscurely by 
reason and faith. But as the di- 
rect and clear intuition of God in 
the Beatific Vision will include 
the knowledge of all else, so even 
our present imperfect knowledge 
of him comprises in a certain 
sense all other and lesser science, 
and is necessary to the highest 
knowledge of created things. 

To do this thoroughly we will in- 
vestigate the occasional divergence 
between our mental impressions, 
as we sometimes experience them, 
and our received .belief of the 
Divine Nature and characteristics. 

Ina burst of holy exultation S. 
Paul asks, “Who hath known the 
mind of the Lord ?”*—not as though 
regretting his ignorance, but rather 
with the feelings of one who, having 
suddenly come upon an evidently 
priceless treasure, exclaims, Who 
can tell what wealth now lies before 
us ? 

Yes, indeed! we know him well 
while we know him but imperfectly. 
There is more to know than we can 
guess at, but our hearts are too 
narrow to hold it. And yet some- 
times how full to overflowing has 
that knowledge seemed! Have we 
not followed him from the cradle 
to the grave, in that sweet brother- 


* Romans Xi. 34. 
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hood ‘which he has established 
with each one of us? Have we 
not lost ourselves in far-reaching 
thoughts of how, and where he 
was when his brotherhood with 
us was not an accomplished fact, 
but only an ever-enduring divine 
intention co-equal with his own 
eternal existence—a phase of that 
very existence, for ever present to 
the Divine Idea, though not yet 
subjected to the conditions of time ? 
We have thought of him as in the 
bosom of the Father in a way in 
which, wonderful to relate, he never 
can be again in the bosom of the 
Father. A something has passed in 
respect to the existence of God 
himself, and actually made a differ- 
ence in the extrinsic relations of 
the divine Being. 

‘There was an eternity in which 
the Son of God—he whom we most 
seem to know of the three Persons 
of the eyer-blessed Trinity—dwelt 
in the bosom of the Father uncon- 
nected with’ his sacred humanity. 
There was an eternity when his 
name was not Jesus, when he was 
the Son of God only, and not the 
Son of man. 

We are expressing what every- 
body knows who is a Christian— 
a platitude almost, and yet so full 
of wonder that, unless we have thor- 
oughly gone into it and sifted it, 
we have not ransacked half the 
riches of what we can and may 
know of the “ mind of the Lord.” 

In truth, we are very apt to be 
repelled by this contemplation. 
There is something dreary to us in 
the eternity when the Brother of 
our race and the Spouse of our 
souls was only the everlasting Be- 
gotten of the Father, dwelling in 
that inscrutable eternity to which 
we, as the creatures of time, seem 
to have no link. Our thoughts 
and imaginations are shackled by 
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the conditions of our own being. 
Yesterday we were not. And so 
all before yesterday seems like a 
blank to us. To-morrow we know 
will be—if not for us in this identi- 
cal state, yet certainly for us in 
some other state. But that dim 
yesterday, which never began and 
of which no history can be written, 
no details given, only the great, 
grand, inarticulated statement made 
that the Qui Est, the “ I am,” filled 
it—this appallsus. Can nothing be 
done to mitigate this stupendous 
though beautiful horror? Is there 
no corner into which our insignifi- 
cance can creep, that so we may 
look out upon those unknown 
depths without feeling that we are 
plunging into a fathomless ocean, 
there to sink in blank darkness and 
inanition? Surely the God of the 
past (as from owwNpoint of view we 
reckon the past) should not be so 
appallingly unknown to us who 
have our beloved Jesus in the pre- 
sent, and who look forward to the 
Beatific Vision of the whole blessed 
Trinity with trembling hope in the 
future. But before we can in any 
degree overcome the stupor with 
which we think of the backward- 
flowing ages of eternity, we must en- 
deavor more fully to realize the na- 
ture of time. 

We are all apt to speak of time 
as a period; whereas it is more 
properly a state. 

The generality of persons, in 
thinking of time in relation to eter- 
nity, represent to themselves a long, 
long ago, blind past, and then an 
interminable but partially appreci- 
able future, and time lying as a 
sort of sliced-out period between 
the two, which slice is attached to 
the eternity behind and the eternity 
in front, and about which we have 
the comfort and satisfaction of be- 
ing able to write history and chro- 
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nicle events, either on a large or a 
small scale, We treat it as we 
should do a mountain of gold, 
which we coin into money, and we 
conveniently cut it up into ages, 
years, months, days, and hours. It 
is our nature so to do, and we can- 
not do otherwise. It is the condi- 
tion of our being. But as it will 
not be always the condition of our 
being, there are few things we are 
more constantly exhorted to than 
the attempt to raise our imagina- 
tion, or rather our faith, as much 
as possible out of these conven- 
tional and arbitrary trammels, and 
dispose ourselves for that other 
state which is our ultimate end, 
and where there are no years and 
no days. 

In point of fact, time is only an 
imperfection of our being—an ab- 
solutely necessary imperfection, be- 
cause our being is finite, and our 
state is a probationary state; and 
probation implies not only that 
succession which is necessary in 
every finite being, but change and 
movement in respect to things 
which are permanent in a more per- 
fect state. Our condition in time 
has not inaptly been compared to 
that of a man looking through the 
small aperture of a camera-obscura, 
which only permits him to behold 
a section of what is passing. The 
figures appear and vanish. But 
the window is thrown wide open in 
eternity, and he sees the whole at 
once. He is, therefore, under a 
disadvantage so long as he is in the 
camera-obscura, viewing the land- 
scape through a small hole. And 
this is our position, judging of 
eternity through the aperture of 
time. Even now we have a won- 
derful power of adding to our time, 
or of shortening it, without any ref- 
erence to clocks or sun-dials, and 
which, if we think about it, will 
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help to show us that time is a plas- 
tic accident of our being. 

When we have been very much 
absorbed, we have taken no note 
of time, and the hours have flown 
like minutes. During that interval 
we have, as it were, made our own 
time, and modified our condition 
with reference to time by our own 
act. Time, therefore, is plastic. 
Were we by some extraordinary 
and exceptional power to accom- 
plish in one day all that actually 
we now take a year to effect, but at 
the same time intellectually to re- 
tain our present perception of the 
succession of events, our life would 
not really have been shorter for the 
want of those three hundred and 
sixty-four days which we had been 
able to do without. Life is shorter 
now than it was in the days of the 
patriarchs. But possibly the per- 
ception of life is not shortened. 
Nay, rather, from the rapidity with 
which events are now permitted to 
succeed each other, partially owing 
to the progress of science and to 
man’s increased dominion over ma- 
terial force, the probability is that 
our lives are not abstractedly much, 
if at all, more brief than Adam's 
nine hundred and thirty years. All 
things now are hastening to the 
end. They have always been has- 
tening. But there is the added 
impetus of the past; and that in- 
creases with every age in the world’s 
history. 

Now, let us imagine life, or a 
portion ef life, without thought— 
that is, without the act of thinking. 
Immediately we find that it is next 
door to zo thing, te no time, and 
no life. Wecan only measure life 
with any accuracy by the amount 
of thought which has filled it—that 
is, by the quantity of our intellec- 
tual and spiritual power which we 
have been able to bring to the 











small aperture in the camera-ob- 
scura, by which to contemplate the 
ever-flowing eternity which lies be- 
yond, and cut it up into the sec- 
tions we call time. 

Another example will show us 
how plastic is the nature of time. 
Take the life of ananimal. Weare 
inclined to give the largest reason- 
able and possible importance to the 
brute creation. It is an open ques- 
tion, in which we see great seeds of 
future development, all tending to 
increased glory to the Creator and 
to further elucidation of creative 
love. Nevertheless, it is obvious 
that brutes perceive only or chiefly 
by moments. There is, as compar- 
ed with ourselves, little or no se- 
quence in their perceptions. There 


is no cumulative knowledge. ‘They 
are without deliberate reflection, 


even where they are not without 
perception of relations and circum- 
stances, past or future. Conse- 
quently, they are more rigorously 
subjects to time than _ ourselves. 
Therefore, when we deprive an ani- 
mal of life, we deprive him of a re- 
mainder of time that is equal to lit- 
tle more than no time, in proportion 
to the degree in which his power of 
filling time with perception is less 
than our own.* All we have said 
tends to prove that the existence of 
time is a relative existence; it is 
the form or phase of our own finite 
being. It is an aspect of eternity— 
the aspect which is consistent with 
our present condition. For time is 
the measure of successive existence 
in created and finite beings. As 
finite spirits we cannot escape from 
this limit of successive existence, 
any more than a body can escape 


* In other words, theirs is a more imperfect being 
than ours ; though whether its imperfection 1s to ex- 
clude ali idea of their having a fuller development 
whereby and in which they will be indemnified for 
their sinless share in fallen man’s punishment isstill 
an open question, 
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from the limit of locality and finite 
movement in grace. Eternal exis- 
tence is the entire possession of life, 
which is illimitable, in such a per- 
fect manner that all succession in 
duration is excluded. This is pos- 
sible only in God himself, who is 
alone most pure and perfect act, 
and therefore is at once all he can 
be, without change or movement. 
But the created spirit must ever 
live by a perpetual movement of in- 
crease in its duration, because it is 
on every side finite. ‘Time, there- 
fore, will continue to exist while 
creatures continue to exist. 

Having arrived at this conclusion 
we cannot refuse ourselves the sat- 
isfaction of pointing out one obvi- 
ous deduction—namely, that if 
time has, in itself, only a relative 
existence, it is impossible it can 
ever put an end to the existence 
of anything else. It is inconceiv- 
able that the won est can absorb, ex- 
terminate, annihilate, or obliterate 
any one single thing that has ever 
had one second of real existence, 
of permitted being, of sentient, or 
even of insentient, life. God can 
annihilate, if he so will (and we do 
not think he will), but time cannot. 
Time can hide and put away. It 
can slip between us and the only 
reality, which is eternity; that is 
the condition of God, the Qui Esr. 
Wait awhile, and time will have, as 
it were, spread or overflowed into 
eternity. It will hide nothing from 
our view. It will be “rent in two 
from the top to the bottom,” from 
the beginning to the end, like the 
veil of the Temple, which is its sym- 
bol. And then will appear all that 
it has hitherto seemed, but only 
seemed, to distinguish, We shall 
find it all in the inner recesses of 
eternity. What cause, in point of 
fact, have we for supposing that 
anything which zs shall cease to 
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exist ? Why, because we no longer 
behold certain objects, do we im- 
agine them to be really lost for ever ? 
Is this a reasonable supposition on 
the part of beings who are con- 
scious that once they themselves 
were not, and yet believe that they 
always shall be? Why should the 
mere diversity in other existences 
make us apprehend that the miss- 
ing is also the lost, and that we 
have any substantial cause for 
doubting that all which exists will go 
on existing? Do we anywhere see 
symptoms of annihilation? It is 
true we see endless mutations, but 
those very mutations are a guaran- 
tee to us of the continuousness of 
being. All material things change: 
but they only change. They do 
not ever in any case go out and 
cease to be. If this be true of 
merely material things, how abso- 
lutely true must it be of the im- 
material; and how more than pro- 
bable of that which is partly one 
and partly the other, of that far 
lower nature of the brutes, which 
have a principle of life in them in- 
ferior to ours and superior to the 
plants, and of which, since we do 
not believe their sensations to be 
the result of certain fortuitous 
atoms that have fashioned them- 
selves blindly after an inexorable 
law, and independently of an in- 
telligent Lawgiver, we may reason- 
ably predicate that they too will 
have a future and, in its proper 
inferior order, an advanced exist- 
ence. Everywhere there is growth 
—through the phases of time into 
the portals of eternity. 

The idea in the eternal Mind, of 
all essences, the least as well as the 
greatest, was, like the Mind that 
held it, eternal—that is, exempt from 
all limit of succession. The past, 
present, and future are the pro- 
gressive modes of existence and of 
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our own perceptions rather than 
the properties of the essences them- 
selves. ‘Those essences had a-place 
in the Eternal Idea; they occupy an 
actual place as an actual existence 
in the phases of time, and they go 
on in all probability—may we not 
say in allcertainty ?—in the endless- 
ness of the Creator’s intention. 
Let no one misunderstand this as 
implying that matter was eternal in 
any other sense than its essence 
being an object of the idea of the 
eternal God, it was always clearly 
present to the eternal Mind. Its 
actuality, as we know it, dates from 
this creation of the crude, chaotic 
mass. But once formed, and then 
fashioned, and finally animated, we 
can have no pretence for suppos- 
ing that any part of it will ever 
cease to be. Nor can we have any 
solid reason for supposing that what 
has once been endowed with sen- 
tient life will ever be condemned to 
fall back into the all but infinitely 
lower form of mere organic matter, 
any more than we have reason to 
suppose that at some future period 
organic matter will be reduced to 
inorganic matter, and that out of 
this beautiful creation it will please 
God to resolve chaos back again, 
either the whole or in any one the 
smallest part. We have nothing to 
do with the difficulties of the ques- 
tion. They are difficulties entirely 
of detail, and not of principle; 
and they concern us no more than 
it concerns us to be able to state 
how many animalcula it took to 
heave up the vast sierras of the 
western hemisphere. The details 
may well puzzle us, and we cannot 
venture on the merest suggestion. 
But the principle is full of hope, 
joy, and security, which in itself 
is a presumption in its favor. If 
we would but believe how God 
values the work of his own hands; 




















if we would but try to realize how 
intense is creative love, what much 
larger and deeper views we should 
have of the future of all creation, 
and of the glory that is prepared 
forus! Even the old heathen re- 
ligions began by taking larger and 
more accurate measure of these 
questions (though they necessarily 
ended in error) than too many of 
us do with all the light of the Gos- 
pel thrown upon them. The ani- 
mism of the heathens, which makes 
no distinction between animate and 
inanimate existence, but lends a 
soul to each alike, had in it a sort 
of loving and hopeful reverence 
for creation which is often wanting 
to us who alone truly know the 
Creator. In their blind groping 
after faith it led them to fetichism, 
and further on, as a fuller develop- 
thent of the same notion, to pan- 
theism, and then to the ever-renew- 
ed and quite endless incarnations 
of Buddha. But these errors took 
their rise originally from a respect- 
ful and tender love of that beauti- 
ful though awful nature which man 
found lying all around him; exter- 
nal to himself, yet linked to him- 
self, and beneath the folds of 
which he hoped to find the hidden 
deity. 

If these reflections have at all 
enabled us to understand the na- 
ture of time, and to shake off some 
of the unreasonable importance we 
iend to it in our imaginations—mak- 
ing of it a sort of lesser rival to 
eternity, fashioning it into an ac- 
tual, existing thing, as if it were an 
attribute of God himself, instead 
of being, what it is, a state or 
phase imposed upon us, and not 
in any way affecting him—we shall 
have done much to facilitate the 
considerations we wish to enlarge 


upon. Eternity is “ perpetually 
instantaneous.” It is the mumc stans 
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of theology. Time, on the con- 
trary, is the past, present, and fu- 
ture of our human condition—the 
nune fluens of theology. 

With this truth well rooted in 
our minds, we will now turn to the 
investigation of some of those im- 
pressions to which we referred at 
the beginning of this section, and 
endeavor to throw light upon them 
from out of the additional know- 
ledge we acquire of the nature and 
characteristics of the divine Being 
through the simple process of clear- 
ing away some of our false impres- 
sions with respect to time. We had 
in our modes of thought more or 
less hemmed in the Eternal with 
our human sense of time, and sub- 
jected even him to the narrowing 
process of a past, present, and fu- 
ture. Now we are about to think 
of ourselves only in that position, 
and to contemplate him in eter- 
nity, dealing with us through the 
medium of time, but distinctly with 
a reference to eternity, and only 
apparently imposing on himself the 
conditions of time in order to bring 
himself, as it were, on a level with 
us in his dealings with us. 

Strange as it may appear, out of 
the depths of our stupidity we have 
fabricated a difficulty to ourselves 
in his very condescensions, and, 
looking back from our present to 
the past, we find ourselves puzzled 
at certain divers revelations of God 
made to mankind in gone-by times ; 
just as, in the weakness of our faith, 
we are sometimes troubled with 
doubts about our own condition, 
and that of those about us, in that 
future which must come, and which 
may not be far off to any one of us. 

The God of Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob—is he really quite the 
same as our own God? our God 
of the womb of Mary, of the man- 
ger, of the wayside places in Pales- 
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tine, and Mount Calvary, and now, 
of the silken-curtained ‘Tabernacle, 
and the Blessed Eucharist, and the 
dear, ineffable moments of silent 
prayer—is he the same ? 

Of course we know that, literally 
and absolutely, he is the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and for ever. Nev- 
ertheless, he appears to us under 
such different aspects that we find 
ourselves unintentionally contem- 
plating the Old Testament as a 
revelation of the divine Being with 
very different emotions from those 
with which we contemplate him in 
the New Testament, and this, again, 
differing widely from our view of 
him inthechurch. It may be a mere 
matter of feeling, perhaps ; but it is 
nevertheless a feeling which materi- 
ally influences our form of devo- 
tion, the vigor of our faith, and the 
power of our hope and love. 

If we could take in all these dif- 
ferent impressions and amalgamate 
them; if we could group them to- 
gether, or toake them like the sever- 
al rays of light directed into one 
focus, we should obtain a more 
complete and a more influential 
knowledge of God than we can do 
while we seem rather to be wander- 
ing out of one view of him into an- 
other, as if we walked from cham- 
ber to chamber and closed each 
door behind us. 

Now, the only way we can arrive 
at this is by bearing in mind that 
the acts of God in governing the 
world are not momentary and soli- 
tary facts, but continuous acts, or 
rather one continuous act. 

Our difficulty lies in producing a 
visibly satisfactory harmony in our 
own minds as regards the acts of 
God, and thus (though for our 
own appreciation of them, they are 
to us broken up into fragments, or, 
in other terms, into separate facts) 
arriving at the same mental attitude 
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towards them as though we saw 
them as one continuous act. 

It will aid us in our search if we, 
first of all, endeavor to qualify that 
act. 

Its very continuity, its perpetual 
instantaneousness, must essentially 
affect its character and make the 
definition no complex matter. It 
is an act of love, and it is revealed 
as such in the whole creation, and 
in the way God has let himself down 
to us and is drawing us up unto 
himself. There have been many 
apparent modifications, but there 
have been no actual contradictions, 
in this characteristic; for even the 
existence of evil works round to 
greater good, to a degree sufficient- 
ly obvious to us for us to know that 
where it is less obvious it must 
nevertheless follow the same law. 
For law is everywhere; becaust 
God is law, though law is not God. 

Modern unbelief substitutes law 
for God, and then thinks it has 
done away with him. To us who 
believe it makes no difference how 
far back in the long continuous line 
of active forces we may find the 
original and divine Author of all 
force. It is nothing but the weak- 
ness of our imagination which 
makes it more difficult to count by 
millions than by units. 

What does it matter to our faith 
through how many developments 
the condition of creation, as we 
now see it all around us, may 
have passed, when we know that 
the first idea sprang from the great 
Source of all law, and that with him 
the present state is as much one 
continuous act as the past state 
and the future state? You may 
trace back the whole material uni- 
verse, if you wiil, to the one first 
molecule of chaotic matter; but 
so long as I find that first molecule 
in the hand of my Creator (and I 
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defy you to put it anywhere else), 
it is enough for my faith. 

You do not make him one whit 
the less my Creator and my God 
because an initial law or force, 
with which he then stamped it, has 
worked it out to what I now see it. 
You may increase the apparent dis- 
tance between the world as it is 
actually and the divine Fount from 
whence it sprang; you may seem 
to remove the creative love which 
called the universe into existence 
further off, by thus lengthening the 
chain of what you call develop- 
ments; but, after all, these develop- 
ments are for ever bridged over by 
the ulterior intentions of the Triune 
Deity when he said, “Let us make 
man in our image,” and by the fact 
that space and time are mere acci- 
dents as viewed in relation to the 
Qui Est. They are, so to speak, 
divinely-constituted conventionali- 
ties, through which the Divinity 
touches upon our human condition, 
but which in no way affect the 
Divine Essence as it isin itself. On 
the contrary, in the broken-up de- 
velopments and evolutions which 
you believe you trace, and which 
you want to make into a blind law 
which shall supersede a divine 
Creator, I see only the pulsations 
of time breaking up the perpetually 
instantaneous act of God, just as I 
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see the pulsations of light in the 
one unbroken ray. The act of 
God passes through the medium of 
time before it reaches our ken; 
and the ray of light passes through 
the medium of air before it strikes 
our senses; but both are contin- 
uous and instantaneous. 

If we have in any degree suc- 
ceeded in establishing this to our 
satisfaction, it will become easier 
for us to estimate the acts of God 
as they come to us through the 
pulsations of Time; because we 
shall be able to bear in mind that 
they must be in a measure inter- 
preted to us by the time through 
which they reach us. They were 
modified by the time in which they 
were revealed, much as the ray is 
modified by the substance through 
which it forces its way to us. 

Now, we arrive at the causes of 
the different impressions we receive 
of the nature and characteristics of 
the divine Being. ‘They are a con- 
sequence of the different epochs in 
which we contemplate him. They 
are the pulsations appropriate to 
that epoch. Other pulsations be- 
long to our portion of time, and to 
out consequent view of the divine 
Being; and so on and on, till 
time shall be swallowed up in Eter- 
nity, and the Beatific Vision burst 
upon us, 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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“THE BLOOD OF THE MARTYRS IS THE SEED OF THE CHURCH.”’ 


To the historical student the fol- 
lowing paper can have but trifling 
value, as the writer makes no pre- 
tension to originality of matter, 
and seeks but to bring within the 
grasp of the general reader, in a 
condensed form, the gist of many 
books, a large number of which are 
rare, and almost inaccessible. 

It is hoped, however, that there 
are many persons who will read 
with interest a paper thus compiled 
from undoubted authorities, who 
have neither the time nor the inclina- 
tion to consult these authorities for 
themselves. These persons will 
learn with wonder of the self-abne- 
gation of the French priests who 
went forth among the savages with 
their lives in their hands, with but 
one thought in their brains, one 
wish in their hearts, one prayer on 
their lips—the evangelization of the 
Indians. 

As Shea says: “ The word Chris- 
tianity was, in those days, identical 
with Catholicity. The religion to 
be offered to the New World was 
that of the Church of Rome, which 
church was free from any distinct 
national feeling, and in extending 
her boundaries carried her own lan- 
guage and rites, not those of any 
particular state.” 

The Franciscan, Dominican, and 
Jesuit bore the heat and burden of 
the day, and reaped the most boun- 
tiful harvest in that part of North 
America now known as the State of 
Maine; and the first mission in that 
neighborhood was planted at Mt. 
Desert, and called St. Sauveur. 


A hotel at Bar Harbor is so named, 
but not one in a hundred of the nu- 
merous guests who cross its thres- 
hold knows the reason of the French 
name of their temporary abiding- 
place. 

This reason, and the facts con- 
nected therewith, we shall now pro- 
ceed to give to our readers. In 
1610 Marie de Médicis was Re- 
gent of France. The king had been 
assassinated in the streets of Paris 
in the previous month of May. 
Sully was dismissed from court. 
All was confusion and dissension. 
Twelve years of peace and the ju- 
dicious rule of the king had paid 
the national debt and filled the 
treasury. 

The famous Father Cotton, con- 
fessor of the late king, was still 
powerful at court. He laid before 
the queen the facts that Henri IV. 
had been deeply interested in the 
establishment of the Jesuit order in 
Acadia, and had evinced a tangi- 
ble proof of that interest in the 
bestowal of a grant of two thousand 
livres per annum. 

The ambitious queen listened in- 
dulgently, with a heart softened, 
possibly, by recent sorrows, and 
consented to receive the son of the 
Baron Poutrincourt, who had just 
returned from the New World, where 
he had left his father with Cham- 
plain. Father Cotton ushered the 
handsome stripling into the pres- 
ence of the stately queen and her 
attendant ladies. Young Biencourt 
at first stood silent and abashed, 
but, as the ladies gathered about 
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him and plied him with questions, 
soon forgot himself and told won- 
drous tales of the dusky savages— 
of their strange customs and of their 
eagerness for instruction in the true 
faith. He displayed the baptismal 
register of the converts of Father 
Fléche, and implored the sympathy 
and aid of these glittering dames, 
and not in vain; for, fired with 
pious emulation, they tore the flagh- 
ing jewels from their ears and 
throats). Among these ladies was 
one whose history and influence 
were so remarkable that we must 
translate for our readers some ac- 
count of her from the Abbé de 
Choisy. 

Antoinette de Pons, Marquise de 
Guercheville had been famed 
throughout France, not only for 
her grace and beauty, but for qual- 
ities more rare at the court where 
her youth had been passed. 

When Antoinette was La Duch- 
esse de Rochefoucauld, the king beg- 
ged her to accept a position near the 
queen. “ Madame,” he said, as he 
presented her to Marie de Médicis, 
“ T give you a Lady of Honor who is 
a lady of honor indeed.” 

‘Twenty years had come and gone. 
The youthful beauty of the mar- 
guise had faded, but she was fair 
and stately still, and one of the 
most brilliant ornaments of the 
brilliant court ; and yet she was not 
altogether worldly. Again a widow 
and without children, she had be- 
come sincerely religious, and threw 
herself heart and soul into the 
American missions, and was re- 
strained only by the positive com- 
mands of her mistress the queen 
from herself seeking the New 
World. , 

Day and night she thought of 
these perishingsouls. On herknees 
in her oratory she prayed for the 
Indians, and contented herself 
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not with this alone. From the 
queen and from the ladies of the 


* . 
court she obtained money, and 
jewels that could be converted 
into money. Charlevoix tells us 


that the only difficulty was to re- 
strain her ardor within reasonable 
bounds. 

Two French priests, Paul Biard 
and Enémond Massé, were sent to 
Dieppe, there to take passage for 
the colonies. The vessel was en- 
gaged by Poutrincourt and his asso- 
ciates, and was partially owned by 
two Huguenot merchants, who per- 
sistently and with indignation re- 
fused to permit the embarkation 
of ‘the priests. No entreaties or 
representations availed, and finally 
La Marquise bought out the inter- 
est of the two merchants in the 
vessel and cargo, and transferred 
it to the priests as a fund for their 
support. 

At last the fathers set sail, on 
the 26th of January, 1611. Their 
troubles, however, were by no means 
over; for Biencourt, a mere lad, 
clothed in a little brief authority 
—manly, it is true, beyond his years 
—hampered them at every turn. 
They arrived at Port Royal in June, 
after a hazardous and tempestuous 
voyage, having seen, as Father Bi- 
ard writes, icebergs taller and lar- 
ger than the Church of Notre Dame. 
The fathers became discouraged 
by the constant interference of 
young Biencourt, and determined 
to return to Europe, unless they 
could, with Mme. de Guercheville’s 
aid, found a mission colony in some 
other spot. 


Their zealous protectress ob- 


tained from De Monts—who, though 
a Protestant, had erected six years 
before the first cross in Maine at the 
mouth of the Kennebec—a trans- 
fer of all his claims to the lands of 
Acadia, and soon sent out a small 
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vessel with forty colonists, com- 
manded by La Saussaye, a nobleman, 
and having on board two Jesuit 
priests, Fathers du Thet and Quen- 
tin. 

It was on the rst of March, 1613, 
that this vessel left Honfleur, laden 
with supplies, and followed by 
prayers and benedictions. 

On the 16th of May La Saus- 
saye reached Port Royal, and there 
took on board Fathers Massé and 
Biard, and then set sail for the 
Penobscot. A heavy fog arose and 
encompassed them about ; if it lift- 
ed for a moment, it was but to 
show them a white gleam of distant 
breakers or a dark, overhanging 
cliff. 

“ Our prayers were heard,” wrote 
Biard, “and at night the stars 
came out, and the morning sun 
devoured the fogs, and we found 
ourselves lying in Frenchman's 
Bay opposite Mt. Desert.” 

L’Isle des Monts Déserts had 
been visited and so named by 
Champlain in 1604, and French- 
man’s Bay gained its title from a 
singular incident that had there 
taken place in the same spring. 

De Monts had broken up his 
winter encampment at St. Croix. 
Among his company was a young 
French ecclesiastic, Nicholas d’Au- 
bri, who, to gratify his curiosity in 
regard to the products of the soil 
in this new and strange country, 
insisted on being set ashore for a 
ramble of a few hours. He lost his 
way, and the boatmen. after an 
anxious search, were compelled to 
leave him. For eighteen days the 
young student wandered through 
woods, subsisting on berries and 
the roots of the plant known as 
Solomon’s Seal. He, however, 
kept carefully near the shore, and 
at the end of this time he distin- 
guished a sailin the distance. Sig- 
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nalling this, he was fortunate enough 
to be taken off by the same crew 
that had landed him. On these 
bleak shores the colonists decided 
to make their future home, and, with 
singular infelicity, selected them as 
the site of the new colony. It is 
inconceivable how Father Biard, 
who had already spent some time 
in the New World, could have fail- 
ed to suggest to La Saussaye and 
to their patroness that a colony, to 
be a success, must be not only in 
a spot easily accessible to France, 
but that a small force of armed 
men was imperative; for, to Biard’s 
own knowledge, the English had al- 
ready seized several French vessels 
in that vicinity. 

On these frowning shores La 
Saussaye landed, and erected a 
cross, and displayed the escutcheon 
of Mme. de Guercheville; the 
fathers offered the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass, and gave to the little 
settlement the name of St. Sauveur. 

Four tentsthe gift of the queen 
—shone white in the soft spring 
sunshine. The largest of these was 
used as a chapel, the decorations 
of which, with the silver vessels for 
the celebration of the Mass and 
the rich vestments, were presented 
by Henriette d’Entraigues, Mar- 
quise de Verneuil. 

The colonists labored night and 
day to raise their little fort and to 
land their supplies. Their toil 
was nearly over, the vessel, ready 
for sea, rode at anchor, when a sud- 
den and violent storm arose. 

This storm had been felt twenty- 
four hours earlier off the Isles of 
Shoals by a fishing vessel command- 
ed by one Samuel Argall. Thick 
fogs bewildered him, and a strong 
wind drove him to the northeast; 
and when the weather cleared, 
Argall found himself off the coast 
of Maine. Canoes came out like 
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flocks of birds from each small bay. 
The Indians climbed the ship’s 
side, and greeted the new-comers 
with such amazing bows and flour- 
ishes that Argall, with his native 
acuteness, felt certain that they 
could have learned them only from 
the French, who could not be far 
away. Argall plied the Indians 
with cunning questions, and soon 
learned of the new settlement. He 
resolved to investigate farther, and 
set sail for the wild heights of Mt. 
Desert. With infinite patience he 
crept along through the many 
islands, and, rounding the Porcu- 
pines, saw a small ship anchored in 
the bay. At the same moment the 
French saw the English ship bear- 
ing down upon them “ swifter than 
an arrow,” writes Father Biard, 
“with every sail set, and the Eng- 
lish flags streaming from masthead 
and stern.” 

La Saussaye was within the fort, 
Lieut. la Motte on board with Fa- 
ther du Thet, an ensign, and a 
sergeant. Argall bore down amid 
a bewildering din of drums and 
trumpets. “Fire!” cried La Motte. 
Alas! the gunner was on shore. 
Father du Thet seized and applied 
the match. 

Another scathing discharge of 
musketry, and the brave priest lay 
dead. He had his wish; for the 

ay before he left France he pray- 
ed with uplifted hands that he 
might not return, but perish on that 
holy enterprise. He was buried 
the following day at the foot of the 
rough cross he had helped to erect. 

La Motte, clear-sighted enough 
to see the utter uselessness of any 
farther attempt at defence, surren- 
dered, and Argall took possession 
of the vessel and of La Saussaye’s 
papers, from among which he ab- 
stracted the royalcommission. On 
La Saussaye’s return from the 
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woods, where he had retreated with 
the colonists, he was met by Argall, 
who informed him that the country 
belonged to his master, King James, 
and finally asked to see his com- 
mission. In vain did the French 
nobleman search for it. Argall’s 
courtesy changed to wrath; he ac- 
cused the officer of piracy, and or- 
dered the settlement to be given up 
te pillage, but offered to take any 
of the settlers who had a trade back 
to Virginia with him, promising them 
protection. Argall counted, how- 
ever, without his host; for on reach- 
ing Jamestown the governor swore 
that the French priests should be 
hung. Useless were Argall’s re- 
monstrances, and finally, seeing no 
other way to save the lives of the 
fathers, he produced the commis- 
sion and acknowledged his strata- 
gem. 

The wrath of Sir Thomas Dale 
was unappeased, but the lives of 
the priests were, of course, safe. 
He despatched Argall with two ad- 
ditional ships back to Mt. Desert, 
with orders to cut down the cross 
and level the defences. 

Father Biard was on board, as 
wellas Father Massé; they, with re- 
fined cruelty, being sent to witness 
the destruction of their hopes. 

This work of destruction com- 
pleted, Argall set sail for Virginia. 
Again a storm arose, and the vessel 
on which were the ecclesiastics was 
driven to the Azores. Here the 
Jesuits, who had been so grossly 
ill-treated, had but a few words to 
say to be avenged. The captain 
of the vessel was not without un- 
easiness, and entreated the priests 
to remain in concealment when the 
vessel was visited by the authori-- 
ties. This visit over, the English 
purchased all they needed, and 
weighed anchor for England. Ar- 
rived there, a new difficulty occur- 
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red; for there was no commission 
to show. ‘The captain was treated 
as a pirate, thrown into prison, and 
released only on the testimony of 
the Jesuit Fathers, who thus re- 
turned good for evil. 

Father Biard hastened to France, 
where he became professor of theo- 
logy at Lyons, and died at Avié- 


non on the 17th of November, 
1622. Father Massé returned to 


Canada, where he labored without 
ceasing until his death, in 1646. 

With the destruction of St. Sau- 
veur, the pious designs of Mme. de 
Guercheville seem to have perish- 
ed. At any rate, the most diligent 
research fails to find her name 
again in the annals of that time. 
Probably the troubled state of 
France made it impossible for her 
to provide the sinews of war, or of 
evangelization. Nevertheless, the 
good seed was planted, and zeal 
for the mission cause again revived 
in Europe, particularly in the So- 
ciety of Jesus. Young men left 
court and camp to share the priva- 
tions and life of self-denial of the 
missionaries. Even the convents 
partook of the general enthusiasm, 
and Ursuline Nuns came to show 
the Indians Christianity in daily 
life, ministering to the sick and 
instructing the young. 

Many years after the melancholy 
failure of the mission at Mt. Des- 
ert, an apparent accident recall- 
ed the Jesuit Fathers to the coast 
of Maine. 

In 1642 there was a mission at 
Sillery, on the St. Lawrence, where 
had been gathered together a large 
number of Indian converts, who 
lived, with theirfamilies about them, 
in peace and harmony under the 
watchful care of the kind fathers. 
Among these converts was a chief 
who, to rescue some of his tribe 
who had been taken prisoners, start- 
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ed off through the pathless wilder- 
ness, and finally reached the Eng- 
lish at Coussinoe, now known as 
Augusta, on the Kennebec. 

There the Indian convert so ex- 
tolled the Christian faith and its 
mighty promises that he took back 
with him several of the tribe. 
These were baptized at Sillery, and 
became faithful servants of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. In _ conse- 
quence of the entreaties of these 
converts, Father Gabriel Drouil- 
lettes was sent to the lonely Kenne- 
bec. 

Here he built a chapel of fir- 
trees in a place now known as 
Norridgewock, a lovely, secluded 
spot. Some years before Father 
Biard had been there for a few 
weeks, so that the Indians were not 
totally unprepared to receive re- 
ligious instruction. Father Drou- 
illettes was greatly blessed in his 
teaching, and converted a large 
number, inspiring them with a pro- 
found love for the Catholic faith, 
which the English, twenty years 
before, had failed to do for the Pro- 
testant religion. He taught them 
simple prayers, and translated for 
their use, into their own dialect, 
several hymns. ‘The savages even 
learned to sing, and it was not long 
before the solemn strains of the 
Dies Ire awakened strange echoes 
in the primeval forests. 

Even the English, biassed as they 
were against the Catholics, watched 
the good accomplished by the faith- 
ful servant of the great Master, 
and learned to regard his coming 
as a great blessing, though at this 
very time the stern Puritans at 
Plymouth were enacting cruel laws 
against his order. 

When the Indians went to Moose- 
head Lake to hunt and fish, Father 
Drouillettes went with them, watch- 
ing over his flock with unswerving 
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solicttuaq But the day of his 
summons to Quebec came, and a 
general feeling of despair over- 
whelined his converts. He went, 
and the Assumption Mission was 
deserted; for by that name, as it 
was asked for on that day, was 
this mission always designated. 

Year after year the Abnakis— 
for so were called the aborigines of 
Maine—sent deputations to Quebec 
to entreat the return of their belov-. 
ed priest, but in vain; for the 
number of missionaries was at that 
time very limited. Finally, in 1650, 
Father Drouillettes set out with a 
party on the last day of August for 
the tiresome eight days’ march 
through the wilderness; the party 
lost their way, their provisions were 
gone, and it was not until twenty- 
four days afterwards that they reach- 
ed Norridgewock. 

From a letter written at this time 
by Father Drouillettes we transcribe 
the following: “ In spite of all that 
is painful and crucifying to nature 
in these missions, there are also 
great joys and consolations. More 
plenteous than I can describe are 
those I feel, to see that the seed of 
the Gospel I scattered here four 
years ago, in land which for so 
many centuries has lain fallow, or 
produced only thorns and brambles, 
already bears fruit so worthy of the 
Lord.” Nothing could exceed the 
veneration and affection of the 
Indians for their missionary; and 
when an Englishman vehemently 
accused the French priest of slan- 
dering his nation, the chiefs hurried 
to Augusta, and warned the autho- 
rities to take heed and not attack 
their father even in words. 

The following spring Father 
Drouillettes was sent to a far-distant 
station, and years elapsed before he 
returned to Quebec, where he died 
in 1681, at the age of eighty-eight. 
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About this time two brothers, 
Vincent and Jacques Bigot, men 
of rank and fortune, left their homes 
in sunny France to share the toil 
and privations of life in the New 
World. They placed themselves 
and their fortunes in the hands of 
the superior at Quebec, and were 
sent to labor in the footprints of 
Father Drouillettes. During their 
faithful ministrations at Norridge- 
wock, the chapel built by their pre- 
decessor was burned by the Eng- 
lish, but was rebuilt in 1687 by Eng- 
lish workmen sent from Boston, 
according to treaty stipulations. 
And now appears upon the scene 
the stately form of one of the great- 
est men of that age; but before we 
attempt to bring before our readers 
the character and acts of Sebastian 
Rale, we must beg them to turn from 
Norridgewock, the scene of his 
labors and martyrdom, to the little 
village of Castine. For in 1688 
Father Thury, a priest of the 
diocese of Quebec, a man of tact 
and ability, had gathered about 
him a band of converts at Pana- 
wauski, on the Penobscot. ‘This 
settlement was protected by the 
Baron Saint-Castine. ‘This Saint- 
Castine was a French nobleman 
and a soldier who originally went to 
Canada in command of a regiment. 
The regiment was disbanded, and 
Saint-Castine’s disappointed ambi- 
tion and a heart sore from do- 
mestic trials decided him, rather 
than return to France, to plunge 
into the wilderness, and there, far 
from kindred and nation, create for 
himself a new home. 

After a while the baron married a 
daughter of one of the sachems of the 
Penobscot Indians, and became him- 
self a sagamore of the tribe. The 


descendants of this marriage hold at 
the present day some portion of the 
Saint-Castine lands in Normandy. 
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Twice was the French baron 
driven from his home by the 
Dutch; twice was the simple chapel 
burned by them. In 1687 Sir 
Edmund Andros was appointed 
governor of New England, and in 
the following year, sailing eastward 
in the frigate ose, he anchored 
opposite the little fort and primi- 
tive home of Saint-Castine. The 
baron retreateds with the stall 
band of settlers to the woods. 
Andros, being a Catholic, touched 
nothing in the chapel, but carried 
off everything else in the village. 
In 1703 the war known as Queen 
Anne’s war broke out. Again 
Saint-Castine was attacked by the 
English, and his wife and children 
carried off as prisoners, but were 
soon after exchanged. From this 
time the name of Baron Saint-Cas- 
tine appears in all the annals of the 
time, as the courageous defender of 
his faith and of its priests. Father 
Rale, at Norridgewock, turned to 
him for counsel and aid, and never 
turned in vain. From Castine on 
to Mt. Desert the shores are full of 
historical interest; for there were 
many French settlements there- 
abouts, the attention of that nation 
having been drawn to that especial 
locality by a grant of land which 
M. Cardillac obtained of Louis 
XIV. in April, 1691. This grant 
was evidently made to confirm pos- 
A certain Mme. de Gré- 
goire proved herself to be a lineal 
descendant of Cardillac, and in 
1787 acquired a partial confirma- 
tion of the original grant. 

Relics of the French settlers are 
constantly turned up by the plough 
in the vicinity of Castine, and in 
1840 a quantity of French gold 
pieces were found ; but of infinitely 
more interest was the discovery 
there, in 1863, of a copper plate 
ten inches in length and eight in 


session. 
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width. The finder, knqwing no- 
thing of the value of this piece of 
metal, cut off a portion to repair his 
boat. This fragment was, however, 
subsequently recovered. The let- 
ters on the plate are unquestion- 
ably abbreviations of the following 
inscription: “ 1648, 8 Junii, S. Fra- 
ter Leo Parisiensis, in Capuccinorum 
Missione, posuit hoc fundamentum 
in honorem nostre Domine Sancte 
Spei”—1648, 8th of June, Holy Friar 
Leo of Paris, Capuchin missionary, 
laid this foundation in honor of 
Our Lady of Holy Hope. 

In regard to this Father Leo the 
most diligent research fails to find 
any other trace. The plate, how- 
ever, was without doubt placed in 
the foundation of a Catholic chapel 
—probably the one within the walls 
of the old French fort. Father 
Sebastian Rale sailed in 1689 for 
America. After remaining for near- 
ly two years in Quebec, he went 
thenceto Norridgewock. He found 
the Abnakis nearly all converted, 
and at once applied himself to 
learning their dialect. To this 
work he brought his marvellous pa- 
tience and energy, and all his won- 
drous insight into human nature. 
He began his dictionary, and erect- 
ed a chapel on the spot known now 
as Indian Old Point. This chapel 
he supplied with all the decorations 
calculated to engage the imagina- 
tion and fix the wandering attention 
of the untutored savage. The wo- 
men contended with holy emulation 
in the embellishment of the sanctu- 
ary. They made mats of the soft 
and brightly-tinted plumage of the 
forest birds and of the white-breast- 
ed sea-gulls. They brought offer- 
ings of huge candles, manufactured 
from the fragrant wax of the bay- 
berry, with which the chapel was 
illuminated. A couple of nuns 
from Montreal made a brief sojourn 
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at Norridgewock, that they might 
teach the Indian women to sew and 
to make a kind of lace with which 
to adorn the altar. Busied with his 
dictionary and with his flock, Fa- 
ther Rale thus passed the most 
peaceful days of his life; but this 
blessed quiet ended only too soon. 

In 1705 a party of English, under 
the command of a Capt. Hilton, 
burst from out the forest, attack- 
ing the little village from all sides 
at once, finishing by burning the 
chapel and every hut. 

About the same time the gover- 
nor-general of New England sent 
to the lower part of the Kennebec 
the ablest of the Boston divines to 
instruct the Indian children. As 
Baxter’s (the missionary) salary de- 
pended on his success, he neglect- 
ed no means that could attract. 

For two months he labored in 
vain. His caresses and little gifts 
were thrown away; for he made not 
one convert. 

Father Rale wrote to Baxter that 
his neophytes were good Chris- 
tians, but far from able in disputes. 

Thissameletter, which was ofsome 
length, challenged the Protestant 
clergyman to adiscussion. Baxter, 
after a long delay, sent a brief reply, 
in Latin so bad that the learned 
priest says it was impossible to un- 
derstand it. 

In 1717 the Indian chiefs held a 
council. The governor of New 
England offered them an English 
and an Indian Bible, and Mr. Bax- 
ter as their expounder. 

The Abnakis refused them one 
and all, and elected to adhere to 
their Catholic faith, saying: “ All 
people love their own priests! 
Your Bibles we do not care for, and 
God has already sent us teachers.” 

Thus years passed on in mono- 
tonous labor. The only relaxation 
permitted to himself by Father Rale 
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was the work on his dictionary. 
The converts venerated their priest; 
their keen eyes and quick instincts 
saw the sincerity of his life, the 
reality of his affection for them, 
and recognized his self-denial and 
generosity. They went to him 
with their cares and their sorrows, 
with their simple griefs and simpler 
pleasures. He listened with unaf- 
fected sympathy and interest. No 
envious rival, no jealous competi- 
tor, no heretical teacher, disturbed 
the relations between pastor and 
flock. So, too, was it but natural 
that they should look to him for 
advice when they gathered about 
their council-fires. 

The wrongs which the Eastern 
Indians were constantly enduring 
at the hands of the English settlers 
kindled to a living flame the smoul- 
dering hatred in their hearts, which 
they sought every opportunity of 
wreaking in vengeance on their 
foe. Thus, like lightning on the 
edge of the horizon, they hovered 
on the frontier, making daring 
forays on the farms of the settlers. 

It was not unnatural that the 
English, bristling with prejudices 
against the French, and still more 
against Catholics, should have seen 
fit to look on Father Rale as the 
instigator of all these attacks, for- 
getting—what is undeniably true— 
that Father Rale’s converts were 
milder and kinder and more Chris- 
tian-like than any of their Indian 
neighbors. The good father was 
full of concern when he heard that 
a fierce and warlike tribe, who had 
steadily resisted all elevating influ- 
ences, were about settling within a 
day’s journey of Norridgewock. 
He feared lest his children should 
be led away by pernicious exam- 
ples; so he with difficulty persuad- 
ed some of the strangers to enter 
the chapel, and to be present at 
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some of the imposing ceremonies 
of the mother church. At the 
close of the service he addressed 
them in simple words, and thus con- 
cluded : 

“ Let us not separate, that some 
may go one way and some another. 
Let us all goto heaven. It is our 
country, and the place to which 
we are invited by the sole Master 
of life, of whom I am but the in- 
terpreter.” The reply of the In- 
dians was evasive; but it was evi- 
dent that an impression was made, 
and in the autumn they sent to 
him to say that if he would come 
to them they would receive his 
teachings. 

Father Rale gladly went at this 
bidding, erected a cross and a 
chapel, and finally baptized nearly 
the whole tribe. 

At this time Father Rale wrote 
to his nephew a letter, in which he 
says: “ My new church is neat, and 
its elegantly-ornamented vestments, 
chasubles, copes, and holy vessels 
would be esteemed highly appro- 
priate in almost any church in Eu- 
rope. A choir of young Indians, 
forty in number, assist at the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, and chant the 
divine Offices for the consecration 
of the Holy Sacrament; and you 
would be edified by the beautiful 
order they perserve and the devo- 
tion they manifest. After the Mass 
I teach the young children, and the 
remainder of the morning is devoted 
to seeing those who come to con- 
sult me on affairs of importance. 
Thus, you see, I teach some, console 
others, seek to re-establish peace in 
families at variance, and to-calm 
troubled consciences.” 

Another letter still later, in speak- 
ing of the attachment of the con- 
verts to their faith, says: “ And 
when they go to the sea-shore in 
summer to fish, I accompany them ; 
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and when they reach the place 
where they intend to pass the night, 
they erect stakes at intervals in the 
form of a chapel, and spread a tent 
made of ticking. All is complete 
in fifteen minutes. I always carry 
with me a beautiful board of cedar, 
with the necessary supports. This 
serves for an altar, and I ornament 
the interior with silken hangings. 
A huge bear-skin serves as a carpet, 
and divine service is held within an 
hour.” 

While away on one of the excur- 
sions which Father RAle thus de- 
scribes, the village was attacked by 
the English ; and again, in 1722, by 
a party of two hundred under Col. 
Westbrook. New England had 
passed alaw imposing imprisonment 
for life on Catholic priests, and a 
reward was offered for the head of 
Father Rale. The party was seen, 
as they entered the valley of the 
Kennebec, by two braves, who hur- 
ried on to give the alarm; the 
priest having barely time to escape 
to the woods with the altar vessels 
and vestments, leaving behind him 
all his papers and his precious Ab- 
naki dictionary, which was enclosed 
in a strong box of peculiar construc- 
tion. It had two rude pictures on 
the lid, one of the scourging of our 
Blessed Lord, and the other of the 
Crowning of Thorns. ‘This box is 
now in the possession of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, while 
the dictionary itself is at Harvard. 

Father Rale saved himself by 
taking refuge in a hollow tree, 
where he remained for thirty-six 
hours, suffering from hunger and a 
broken leg. 

With wonderful courage Father 
Rale built up another chapel, and 
writes thus, after recounting the 
efforts of the English to take him 
prisoner: “In the words of the 
apostle, I conclude: I do not fear 
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the threats of those who hate me 
without a cause, and I count not 
my life dear unto myself, so that I 
might finish my course and the 
ministry which I have received of 
the Lord Jesus.” 

Again, over the council-fires, the 
Indian chiefs assembled. They 
decided to send an embassy to Bos- 
ton, to demand that their chapel, 
which had been destroyed by the 
English, should be rebuilt. 

The governor, anxious to secure 
the alliance of the tribe, listened 
patiently, and told them in reply 
that it belonged properly to the 
governor of Canada to rebuild their 
church; still, that he would do it, 
provided they would agree to re- 
ceive the clergy he would choose, 
and would send back to Quebec 
the French priest who was then 
with them. We cannot forbear re- 
peating here the unequalled satire 
of the Indian’s reply : 

“When you came here,” answer- 
ed the chief, “ we were unknown to 
the French governor, but no one 
of you spoke of prayer or of the 
Great Spirit. You thought only 
of my skins and furs. But one day 
I met a French black-coat in the 
forest. He did not look at the 
skins with which I was loaded, but 
he said words to me of the Great 
Spirit, of Paradise and of hell, 
and of prayer, by which is the only 
path to heaven. 

“TI listened with pleasure, and at 
last begged him to teach and to 
baptize me. 

“Tf, when you saw me, you had 
spoken to me of prayer, I should 
have had the misfortune to pray as 
you do; for I was not then able to 
know if your prayers were good. 
So, I tell you, I will hold fast to 
the prayers of the French. I will 
keep them until the earth burn up 
and perish.” 
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At last the final and fatal effort 
on the life of Father Rale was 
made, in 1724. 

All was quiet in the little village. 
The tall corn lay yellow in the 
slanting rays of an August sun, 
when suddenly from the adjacent 
woods burst forth a band of Eng- 
lish with their Mohawk allies. The 
devoted priest, knowing that they 
were in hot pursuit of him, sallied 
forth to meet them, hoping, by the 
sacrifice of his own life, to save his 
flock. Hardly had he reached the 
mission cross in the centre of the 
village than he fell at its foot, 
pierced by a dozen bullets. Seven 
Indians, who had sought to shield 
him with their bodies, lay dead be- 
side him. 

Then followed a scene that beg- 
gars description. Women and chil- 
dren were killed indiscriminately ; 
and it ill became those who shot 
women as they swam across the 
river to bring a charge of cruelty 
against the French fathers. 

The chapel was robbed and then 
fired; the bell was not melted, but 
was probably afterward buried by 
the Indians, for it was revealed 
only a few years since by the blow- 
ing down of a huge oak-tree, and 
was presented to Bowdoin College. 

The soft, dewy night closed on 
the scene of devastation, and in 
the morning, as one by one the sur- 
vivors crept back to their ruined 
homes with their hearts full of con- 
sternation and sorrow, they found 
the body of their beloved priest, 
not only pierced by a_ hundred 
balls, but with the skull crushed by 
hatchets, arms and legs broken, 
and mouth and eyes filled with dirt. 
They buried him where the day 
before had stood the altar of the 
little chapel, and sent his tattered 
habits to Quebec. 

It was by so precious a death 
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that this apostolical man closed a 
career of nearly forty years of pain- 
ful missionary toil. His fasts and 
vigils had greatly enfeebled his con- 
stitution, and, when entreated to 
take precautions for his safety, he 
answered: “ My measures are taken. 
God has committed this flock to 
my charge, and I will share their 
fate, being too happy if permitted 
to sacrifice myself for them.” 

Well did his superior in Canada, 
M. de Bellemont, reply, when re- 
quested to offer Masses for his 
soul: “In the words of S. Augus- 
tine, I say it would be wronging a 
martyr to pray for him.” 

There can be no question that 
Sebastian Rale was one of the most 
remarkable men of his day. A 
devoted Christian and finished 
scholar, commanding in manners 
and elegant in address, of persua- 
sive eloquence ands great adminis- 
trative ability, he courted death 
and starvation, for the sole end of 
salvation for the Indian. 

From the death of Father Rale 
until 1730 the mission at Norridge- 
wock was without a priest. In 
that year, however, the superior at 
Quebec sent Father James de 
Sirenne to that station. The ac- 
count given by this father, of the 
warmth with which he was receiv- 
ed, and of the manner in which the 
Indians had sought to keep their 
faith, is very touching. The women 
with tears and sobs hastened with 
their unbaptized babes to the 
priest. 

In all these years no Protestant 
clergyman had visited them, for 
Eliot was almost the only one who 
devoted himself to the conversion 
of the Indians, though even he, as 
affirmed by Bancroft, had never 
‘ approached the Indian tribe that 
dwelt within six miles of Boston 
Harbor until five years after the 
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cross had been borne, by the re- 
ligious zeal of the French, from 
Lake Superior to the valley of the 
Mississippi. 

But Father Sirenne could not 
be permitted to remain any length 
of time with the Abnakis. Again 
were they deserted, having a priest 
with them only at long intervals. 

Then came the peace of 1763, in 
which France surrendered Canada. 
This step struck a most terrible 
blow at the missions; for although 
the English government guaranteed 
to the Canadians absolute religious 
freedom, they yet took quiet steps 
to rid themselves of the Jesuit 
Fathers. 

A short breathing space, and an- 
other war swept over the land, and 
with this perished the last mission 
in Maine. In 1775 deputies from 
the various tribes in Maine and 
Nova Scotia met the Massachusetts 
council. The Indians announced 
their intention of adhering to the 
Americans, but begged, at the same 
time, for a French priest. The 
council expressed their regret at not 
being able to find ‘one. 

“Strange indeed was it,” says 
Shea, “that the very body which, 
less than a century before, had 
made it felony for a Catholic priest 
to visit the Abnakis, now regretted 
their inability to send these Chris- 
tian Indians a missionary of the 
same faith and nation.” 

Years after, when peace was de- 
clared, and the few Catholics in 
Maryland had chosen the Rev. 
John Carroll—a member of the pro- 
scribed Society of Jesus—as bishop, 
the Abnakis of Maine sent a depu- 
tation bearing the crucifix of Father 
Rale. This they presented to the 
bishop, with earnest supplications 
for a priest. 

Bishop Carroll promised that one 
should be sent, and Father Ciquard 
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was speedily despatched to Nor- 
ridgewock, where he remained for 
ten years. Then ensued another 
interval during which the flock was 
without a shepherd. 

At last a missionary priest at Bos- 
ton, Father (afterward Cardinal) 
Cheverus, turned his attention to 
the study of the Abnaki dialect, and 
then visited the Penobscot tribe. 

Desolate, poor, and forsaken as 
they had been, the Indians still 
clung to their faith. ‘The old 
taught the young, and all gathered 
on Sundays to chant the music of 
the Mass and Vespers, though their 
altar had no priest and no sacrifice. 

Father Cheverus, after a few 
months, was succeeded by Father 
Romagné, who for twenty years 
consecrated every moment and 
every thought to the evangeliza- 
tion of the Penobscot and Passa- 
maquoddy tribes. In July, 1827, 
Bishop Fenwick visited this por- 
tion of his diocese, and in 1831 
sent them a resident missionary. 
A beautiful church stood at last in 
the place of Romagné’s hut, and 
two years later Bishop Fenwick, 
once a father in the Society of 
Jesus, erected a monument to Fa- 
ther Rale on the spot where he 
was slain a hundred and nine years 
before. From far and near gather- 
ed the crowd, Protestant as well as 
Catholic, to witness the ceremony. 
The monument stands in a green, 
secluded spot, a simple shaft of 
granite surmounted by a cross, and 
an inscription in Latin tells the 
traveller that there died a faithful 
priest and servant of the Lord. 
Bishop Fenwick became extremely 
anxious to induce some French 
priest to go to that ancient mission, 


and a year later the Society of Pic- 
pus, in Switzerland, sent out Fathers 
Demilier and Petithomme to re- 
store the Franciscan missions in 
Maine. ‘They conquered the diffi- 
culties of the Abnaki dialect with 
the aid of a prayer-book which the 
bishop had caused to be printed, 
and in this small and insignificant 
mission Father Demilier toiled un- 
til his death, in 1843. 

The successor of Bishop Fen- 
wick resolved to restore the Ab- 
naki mission to the Fathers of the 
Society of Jesus, by whom it had 
been originally founded. There- 
fore, since 1848, the Penobscots and 
Passamaquoddys have been under 
the care of the Jesuits, who in that 
year sent out from Switzerland Fa- 
ther John Bapst to Old Town, on 
the Penobscot—a short distance 
from Bangor—where he ministered 
faithfully to the Abnakis until he 
nearly lost his life in a disgraceful 
Know-Nothing riot in 1854. 

As we find ourselves thus at the 
conclusion of our narration, inci- 
dents crowd upon our memory of 
the wondrous sacrifices made by the 
Catholic clergy in the old missions 
of Maine; but we are admonished 
that our space is limited. 

Little attention, however, has been 
paid to the fact that to these Cath- 
olic priests alone under God is due 
the evangelization of the many In- 
dian tribes which formerly haunted 
eur grand old forests. Of these 
tribes, only a few of the Penob- 
scots are left, and these cling 
still to the cross as the blessed 
symbol of the faith first brought to 
them, “as a voice crying in the 
wilderness,” by Fathers Biard and 
Du Thet at St. Sauveur in 1613. 
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PRUSSIA AND THE CHURCH. 


Tue first attempts to introduce 
the Christian religion into Prussia 
were unsuccessful. 5S. Adalbert, in 
997, and S. Bruno, in 1009, suffer- 
ed martyrdom whilst preaching the 
Gospel there, and the efforts of Po- 
land to force the conquered Prus- 
sians to receive the faith only in- 
creased the bitterness of their anti- 
Christian prejudices. Early in the 
XIIth century Bishop Otto, of Bam- 
berg, made many conversions in 
Pomerania; and finally, in the be- 
ginning of the XII Ith, the Cistercian 
monk Christian, with the approval 
and encouragement of Pope Inno- 
cent IIIL., set to work to convert the 
Prussians, and met with such suc- 
cess that in 1215 he was made bi- 
shop of the country. The greater 
part of the people, however, still 
remained heathens, and the pro- 
gress of Christianity aroused in 
them such indignation that they 
determined to oppose its farther 
advance with the sword. ‘To 
protect his flock Bishop Christian 
called to his aid the knights of the 
Teutonic Order; in furtherance 
of his designs, the Emperor Fre- 
deric II. turned the whole country 
over to them, and Pope Gregory 
IX. took measures to increase their 
number, so that they might be able 
to hold possession of this field, now 
first opened to the Gospel. Pope 
Innocent IV. also manifested -spe- 
cial interest in the welfare of the 
church in Prussia; he urged priests 
and monks to devote themselves 
to this mission, supported and en- 
couraged the bishops in their trials 
and difficulties, and exhorted the 


convents throughout Germany to 
contribute books for the education 
of the people. But circumstances 
were not wanting which made the 
position of the church in Prussia 
very unsatisfactory. The people 
had for the most part been brought 
under the church’s influence by the 
power of arms, and consequently 
to a great extent remained strangers 
to her true spirit. The Teutonic 
Order, moreover, gave ecclesiastical 
positions only to German priests, so 
as to hold out inducements to the 
people to learn German ; though, as 
a consequence, the priests were un- 
able to communicate with their 
flocks, except by the aid of interpre- 
ters. 

The grand master, too, had almost 
unlimited control over the election 
of bishops, which was the cause of 
many evils, especially as the Order 
gradually grew lax in the observance 
of the rule, and lost much of its 
Christian character. Unworthy 
men were thrust into ecclesiastical 
offices, the standard of morality 
among the clergy was lowered, and 
the people lost respect for the priest- 
hood. It is not surprising, in view 
of all this, that the religious secta- 
ries of the XIIIth and XIVth cen- 
turies should have found favor in 
Prussia, and made converts among 
her still half-pagan populations. 

In 1466 the ‘Teutonic Order be- 
came a dependency of the crown 
of Poland. ‘There was no hope of 
its freeing itself from this humiliat- 
ing subjection without foreign aid ; 
and with a view to obtain this, the 
knights resolved to choose their 
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grand master from one or other of 
the most powerful German families. 
First, in 1498, they elected Fred- 
eric, Duke of Saxony; and upon 
his death, in 1510, Albrecht, Mar- 
grave of Brandenburg, was chosen 
to succeed him. 

Albrecht refused the oath of su- 
premacy to Sigismund, King of 
Poland, who thereupon, in 1519, de- 
clared war upon him. 

To meet the expenses of the war, 
Albrecht had the sacred vessels of 
the church melted down and mint- 
ed; but he was unable to stand 
against the arms of Poland, and 
therefore sought the mediation of 
the Emperor of Germany, through 
whose good offices he was able to 
conclude, in 1521, a four years’ 
truce. He now went into Ger- 
many, where Luther was already 
preaching the Protestant rebellion, 
and asked aid from the Imperial 
Parliament, which was holding its 
sessions at Nuremberg; and as this 
was denied him, he turned with fa- 
vor to the teachers of the new doc- 
trines. The Teutonic Order had 
become thoroughly corrupt, and 
Leo X. urged Albrecht to begin a 
reformation iz capite ct membris ; 
but the grand master sought the 
advice of Luther, from whom he 
received the not unwelcome coun- 
sel to throw away the “stupid, un- 
natural rule of his Order, take a 
wife, and turn Prussia into a tem- 
poral hereditary principality.” Al- 
brecht atcordingly asked for preach- 
ers of the new doctrines, and in 
1526 annownced his abandonment of 
the Order and the Catholic Church 
by his marriage with the daughter 
of the King of Denmark. Acting 
upon the Protestant principle, cujus 
regio illius religio—the ruler of the 
land makes its religion—he forced 
the Prussians to quit the church 
from which they had received what- 
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ever culture and civilization they 
had. 

At his death, in 1568, Lutheranism 
had gained complete possession of 
the country. 

A few Catholics, however, remain- 
ed, for whom, early in ihe XVITih 
century, King Sigismund of Poland 
succeeded in_ obtaining liberty 
of conscience, which, however, was 
denied to those of Brandenburg 
Frederic William, the second 
king of Prussia, and the first to 
form the design of placing her 
among the great powers of Europe 
by the aid of a strong military 
organization, in giving directions 
in 1718 for the education of his 
son, afterwards Frederic the Great, 
insisted that the boy should be in- 
spired with a horror of the Catholic 
Church, “the groundlessness and 
absurdity of whose teachings should 
be placed before his eyes and well 
impressed upon his mind.” 

Frederic William was a rigid 
Calvinist; and if he tolerated a few 
Catholics in his dominions, it was 
only that he might vent his ill- 
humor or exercise his proselytizing 
zeal uponthem. He indeed grant- 
ed Father Raymundus Bruns per- 
mission to say Mass in the garri- 
sons at Berlin and Potsdam, but 
only after he had been assured that 
it would tend to prevent desertions 
among his Catholic soldiers, and 
that, as Raymundus was a monk, 
bound by a vow of poverty, he 
would ask no pay from his majesty. 

In 1746 permission was granted 
the Catholics to hold public wor- 
ship in Berlin, and the S. Hedwig’s 
church was built; in Pomerania, 
however, this privilege was denied 
them, except in the Polish districts. 

During the XVIIIth century 
congregations were formed at Stet- 
tin and Stralsund. In the princi- 
pality of Halberstadt the Catholics 
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were allowed to retain possession 
of a church and several monasteries, 
in which public worship was per- 
mitted; ana in what had _ been 
the archbishopric of Magdeburg 
there were left to them one Benedic- 
tine monastery and four convents 
of Cistercian Nuns. These latter, 
however, were placed under the 
supervision of Protestant ministers, 

Frederic the Great early in life 
fell under the influence of Voltaire 
and his disciples, from whom he 
learned to despise all religion, and 
especially the rigid Calvinism of 
his father. He became a religious 
sceptic, and, satisfied with his con- 
tempt for all forms of faith, did 
not take the trouble to persecute 
any. He asked of his subjects, 
whether Protestant or Catholic, no- 
thing but money and recruits; for 
the rest, he allowed every one in 
his dominions “to save his soul af- 
ter his own fashion.” He provided 
chaplains for his Catholic soldiers, 
and forbade the Calvinist and Lu- 
theran ministers to interfere with 
their religious freedom, for rea- 
sons similar to those which had in- 
duced his father to permit Ray- 
mundus Bruns to say Mass in the 
garrison at Berlin. He had cer- 
tainly no thought of showing any 
favor to the church, except so far 
as it might promote his own ambi- 
tious projects. His great need of 
soldiers made him throw every ob- 
stacle in the way of those who 
wished to enter the priesthood, and 
his fear of foreign influence caused 
him to forbid priests to leave the 
country. His mistrust of priests 
was so great that he gave instruc- 
tions to Count Hoym, his Minister 
of State, to place them under a sys- 
tem of espionage. Catholics were 
carefully excluded from all influen- 
tial and lucrative positions. They 
were taxed more heavily than Pro- 
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testants, and professors in the uni- 
versities were required to take an 
oath to uphold the Reformation. 

Notwithstanding, it was in the 
reign of Frederic the Great that 
the Catholic Church in Prussia may 
be said to have entered upon a new 
life. For more than two hundred 
years it had had no recognized 
status there; but through the con- 
quest of Silesia and the division 
of Poland, a large Catholic popula- 
tion was incorporated into the king- 
dom of Prussia, and thus a new ele- 
ment, which was formally recog- 
nized in the constitution promul- 
gated by Frederic’s immediate suc- 
cessor, was introduced into the 
Prussian state. Together with the 
toleration of all who believed in 
God and were loyal to the king, 
the law of the land placed the 
Catholic aud Protestant churches 
on an equal footing. To under- 
stand how far this was favorable to 
the church we must go back and 
consider the relations of Prussia to 
Protestantism. 

What is known as the Territorial 
System, by which the faith of the 
people is delivered into the hands 
of the temporal ruler, has existed 
in Prussia from the time Albrecht of 
Brandenburg went over to the Re- 
formers. Protestantism and abso- 
lutism triumphed simultaneously 
throughout Europe, and this must 
undoubtedly be in a great measure 
attributed to the fact that the Pro- 
testants, whether willingly or not, 
yielded up their faith into the keep- 
ing of kings and princes, and thus 
practically abandoned the distinc- 
tion of the spiritual and temporal 
powers which lies at the foundation 
of Christian civilization, and is also 
the strongest bulwark against the 
encroachments of governments up- 
on the rights of citizens. Duke 
Albrecht had hardly become a Pro 




















testant when he felt that it was his 
duty (“ coacti sumus”’ are his words) 
to take upon himself the episcopal 


office. ‘This was in 1530; in 1550 
he treated the urgent request of 
the Assembly to have the bishopric 
of Samland restored as an attack 
upon his princely prerogative. 

His successor diverted to other 
uses the fund destined for the 
maintenance of the bishops, and 
instituted two consistories, to which 
he entrusted the ecclesiastical af- 
fairs of the duchy. 

During the XVIIth century 
Calvinism gained a firm foothold 
in Prussia. It became the religion 
of the ruling family, and Frederic 
William, called the Great Elector, 
to whose policy his successors 
have agreed to ascribe their great- 
ness, sought in every way to pro- 
mote its interests, though he stren- 
uously exercised his sus episcepale, 
his spiritual supremacy over both 
the Lutherans and the Calvinists. 

His son, Frederic, who first took 
the title of King of Prussia (1700), 
continued the policy of his father 
with regard to ecclesiastical affairs. 
“To us alone,” he declared to the 
Landstand, “belongs the jus supre- 
mum episcopale, the highest and 
sovereign right in_ ecclesiastical 
matters.” 

The Lutherans wished to retain 
the exorcism as a part of the cere- 
mony of baptism; but Frederic 
published an edict by which he 
forbade the appointment of any 
minister who would refuse to con- 
fer the sacrament without mak- 
ing use of this ceremony. In the 
same way he meddled with the 
J.utheran practice of auricular con- 
fession ; and by an order issued in 
1703 prohibited the publication of 
theological writings which had not 
received his imprimatur. 

His successor, Frederic William, 
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the father of Frederic the Great, 
looked upon himself as the absolute 
and irresponsible master of the 
subjects whom God had given him. 
“T am king and master,” he was 
wont to say, “and can do what I 
please.” He was a rigid Calvinist, 
and made his absolutism felt more 
especially in religious matters. It 
seems that preachers then, as since, 
were sometimes in the habit of 
preaching long sermons; so King 
Frederic William put a fine of two 
thalers upon any one who should 
preach longer than one hour. He 
required his preachers to insist in 
all their sermons upon the duty of 
obedience and loyalty tothe king, 
and the government officials were 
charged to report any failure to 
make special mention of this duty. 
Both Lutherans and Calvinists were 
forbidden to touch in their sermons 
upon any points controverted be- 
tween the two confessions. No 
detail of religious worship was in- 
significant enough to escape his 
meddlesome tyranny. ‘The length 
of the service, the altar, the vest- 
ments of the minister, the sign of 
the cross, the giving or singing the 
blessing, all fell under his “high 
episcopal supervision.” 

This unlovely old king was 
followed by Frederic the Great, 
who, though an infidel and a scoffer, 
held as firmly as his father to his 
sovereign episcopal prerogatives, 
and who, if less meddlesome, was 
not less arbitrary. And now we 
have got back to the constitution 
which, after Silesia and a part of 


Poland had been united to the 
crown of Prussia, was partially 
drawn up under Frederic the 


Great, and completed and promul- 
gated during the reign of his suc- 
cessor; and which, as we _ have 
already said, placed the three prin- 
cipal confessions of the Christian 
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faith in the Prussian states—viz., 
the Lutheran, the Reformed, and 
the Catholic—on a footing of equal- 
ity before the law. Now, it must 
be noticed, this constitution left 
intact the absolute authority of the 
king over the Reformed and Luth- 
eran churches, and therefore what 
might seem to bea great gain for 
the Catholic Church was really 
none at all, since it was simply 
placed under the supreme jurisdic- 
tion of the king. There was no 
express recognition of the organic 
union of the church in Prussia with 
the pope, nor of the right of the 
bishops to govern their dioceses 
according to the ecclesiastical ca- 
nons, but rather the tacit assump- 
tion that the king was head of 
the Catholic as of the Protestant 
churches in Prussia, The constitu- 
tion was drawn up by Suarez, a 
bitter enemy of the church, and in 
many of its details was character- 
ized by an anti-Catholic spirit. 
It annulled, for instance, the con- 
tract made by parents of different 
faith concerning the religious edu- 
cation of their children, and mani- 
fested in many other ways that 
petty and tyrannical spirit which 
has led Prussia to interfere habitu- 
ally with the internal discipline 
and working of the church. 

As the Catholic population of 
Prussia increased through the an- 
nexation of different German states, 
this constitution, which gave the 
king supreme control of spiritual 
matters, was extended to the new- 
ly-acquired territories. Thus all 
.through the XVIIIth century the 


church in Prussia, though -not 
openly persecuted, was fettered. 
No progress was made, abuses 


could not be reformed, the appoint- 
ment of bishops was not free, the 
training of the priesthood was very 
imperfect; and it is not surprising 
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that this slavery should have been 
productive of many and serious 
evils. 

The French Revolution and the 
wars of Napoleon, which caused 
social and political upheavals 
throughout Europe, toppled down 
thrones, overthrew empires, and 
broke up and reformed the bounda- 
ries of nations, mark a new epoch 
in the history of Prussia, and in- 
deed of all Germany, whose people 
had been taught by these disastrous 
wars that they had common in- 
terests which could not be protect- 
ed without national unity, the want 
of which had never before been 
made so painfully manifest. 

After the downfall of Napoleon, 
the ambassadors of the Allied 
Powers met in Vienna to settle the 
affairs of all Europe. Nations, 
provinces, and cities were given 
away in the most reckless manner, 
without any thought of the interests 
or wishes of the people, to the 
kings and rulers who could com- 
mand the greatest influence in the 
congress or whose displeasure was 
most feared. Germany demanded 
the restoration of Alsace and 
Lorraine, but was thwarted in her 
designs by Great Britain and 
Russia, who feared the restoration 
of her ancient power. 

Prussia received from the con- 
gress, as some compensation for its 
sufferings and sacrifices during the 
Napoleonic wars, the duchies of Jii- 
lich and Berg, the former posses- 
sions of the episcopal sees of Co- 
logne and Tréves, and several other 
territories, which were formed into 
the Rhine province. On the other 
hand, it lost a portion of the Scla- 
vonic population which it had held 
on the east; so that, though it gain- 
ed nothing in territory, it became 
more strictly a German state, and 
was consequently better fitted grad- 
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ually to take the lead in the irre- 
pressible movement toward the 
unification of Germany. 

In the Congress of Vienna it was 
stipulated that Catholics and Pro- 
testants should have equal rights 
before the law. ‘The constitutional 
law of Prussia was extended to the 
newly-acquired provinces and “ all 
ecclesiastical matters, whether of 
Roman Catholics or of Protestants, 
together with the supervision and 
administration of all charitable 
funds, the confirming of all per- 
sons appointed to spiritual offices, 
and the supervision over the admin- 
istration of ecclesiastics as far as it 
may have any relation to civil af- 
fairs, were reserved to the govern- 
ment.” 

In 1817, upon the occasion of 
the reorganization of the govern- 
ment, we perceive to what practical 
purposes these principles were to 
be applied. The church was de- 
based to a function of the state, her 
interests were placed in the hands 
of the ministry for spiritual affairs, 
and the education of even clerical 
students was put under the control 
of government. 

It was in this same year, 1817, 
that the tercentennial anniversary 
of the birth of Protestantism was 
celebrated. For twocenturies Pro- 
testant faith in Germany had been 
dying out. Eager and bitter con- 
troversies, the religious wars and 
the plunder of church property 
during the XVIth and early part 
of the XVIIth centuries, had given 
it an unnatural and artificial vigor. 
It was a mighty and radical revolu- 
tion, social, political, and religious, 
and therefore gave birth to fanati- 
cism and intense partisan zeal, and 
was in turn helped on by them. 

‘There is a natural strength in a 
new faith, and when it is tried by 
war and persecution it seems to rise 
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to a divine power. Protestantism 
burst upon Europe with irresistible 
force. Fifty years had not passed 
since Luther had burned the bull 
of Pope Leo, and the Catholic 
Church, beaten almost everywhere 
in the North of Europe, seemed 
hardly able to hold her own on tie 
shores of the Mediterranean; fifty 
years later, and Protestantism was 
saved in Germany itself only by the 
arms of Catholic France. ‘The 
peace of Westphalia, in 1648, put an 
end to the religious wars of Ger- 
many, and from that date the decay 
of the Protestant faith was. rapid. 
Many causes helped on the work 
of ruin; the inherent weakness of 
the Protestant system from its pure- 
ly negative character, the growing 
and bitter dissensions among Pro- 
testants, the hopeless slavery to 
which the sects had been reduced 
by the civil power, all tended to un- 
dermine faith. In the Palatinate, 
within a period of sixty years, the 
rulers had forced the people to 
change their religion four times. 
In Prussia, whose king, as we have 
seen, was supreme head of the 
church, the ruling house till 1539 
was Catholic; then, till 1613, Luth- 
eran; from that date to 1740, Cal- 
vinistic; from 1740 to 1786, infidel, 
the avowed ally of Voltaire and 
D’Alembert; then, till 1817, Cal- 
vinistic ; and finally again evangeli- 
cal. 

During the long reign of Frede- 
ric the Great unbelief made steady 
progress. Men no longer attacked 
this or that article of faith, but 
Christianity itself. ‘The quickest 
way, it was openly said by many, to 
get rid of superstition and priest- 
craft, would be to abolish preach- 
ing altogether, and thus remove the 
ghost of religion from the eyes of 
the people. It seems strange that 
such license of thought and expres- 
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sion should have been tolerated, 
and even encouraged, in a coun- 
try where religion itself has never 
been free; but it is a peculiarity 
of the Prussian system of govern- 
ment that while it hampers and 
fetters the church and all religious 
organizations, it leaves the widest 
liberty of conscience to the indi- 
vidual. Its policy appears to be to 
foster indifference and infidelity, in 
order to use them against what it 
considers religious fanaticism. An- 
other circumstance which favored 
infidelity may be found in the po- 
litical thraldom in which Prussia 
held her people. As men were for- 
bidden to speak or write on sub- 
jects relating to the government 
or the public welfare, they took re- 
fuge in theological and philosophi- 
cal discussions, which in Protestant 
lands have never failed to lead to 
unbelief. This same state of things 
tended to promote the introduction 
and increase of secret societies, 
which, in the latter half of the 


XVIIIth century, sprang up in 
great numbers throughout Ger- 


many, bearing a hundred differ- 
ent names, but always having anti- 
Christian tendencies. 

To stop the spread of infidelity, 
Frederic William II., the successor 
of Frederic the Great, issued, in 


1788, an “edict, embracing the 
constitution of religion in the 
Prussian states.” ‘The king de- 


clared that he could no longer suf- 
fer in his dominions that men 
should openly seek to undermine 
religion, to make the Bible ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of the people, and 
to raise in public the banner of un- 
belief, deism, and naturalism. He 
would in future permit no farther 
change in the creed, whether of the 
Lutheran or the Reformed Church. 
This was the more necessary as he 
had himself noticed with sorrow, 
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years before he ascended the throne, 
that the Protestant ministers allow- 
ed themselves boundless license 
with regard to the articles of faith, 
and indeed altogether rejected sev- 
eral essential parts and fundamen- 
tal verities of the Protestant Church 
and the Christian religion. ‘They 
blushed not to revive the long-since- 
refuted errors of the Socinians, the 
deists, and the naturalists, and to 
scatter them among the people un- 
der the false name of enlighten- 
ment (Aufkldérung), whilst they 
treated God’s Word with disdain, 
and strove to throw suspicion upon 
the mysteries of revelation. Since 
this was intolerable, he, therefore, as 
ruler of the land and only law-giver 
in his states, commanded and order- 
ed that in future no clergyman, 
preacher, or school-teacher of the 
Protestant religion should presume, 
under pain of perpetual loss of of- 
fice and of even severer punish- 
ment, to disseminate the errors al- 
ready named; for, as it was his 
duty to preserve intact the law of 
the land, so was it incumbent upon 
him to see that religion should be 
kept free from taint; and he could 
not, consequently, allow its ministers 
to substitute their whims and fan- 
cies for the truths of Christianity. 
They must teach what had been 
agreed upon in the symbols of faith 
of the denomination to which they 
belonged ; to this they were bound 
by their office and the contract un- 
der which they had received their 
positions. Nevertheless, out of his 
great love for freedom of conscience, 
the king was willing that those who 
were known to disbelieve in the 
articles of faith might retain their 
offices, provided they consented to 
teach their flocks what they were 
themselves unable to believe. 

In this royal edict we have at 
once the fullest confession of the 
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general unbelief that was destroying 
Protestantism in Prussia, and of the 
hopelessness of any attempt to ar- 
rest its progress. What could be 
more pitiable than the condition 
of a church powerless to control its 
ministers, and publicly recognizing 
their right to be hypocrites? How 
could men who had no faith teach 
others tobelieve? Moreover, what 
could be more absurd, from a Pro- 
testant point of view, than to seek 
to force the acceptance of symbol§ 
of faith when the whole Reformation 
rested upon the assumed right of 
the individual to decide for himself 
what should or should not be be- 
lieved? Or was it to be supposed 
that men could invest the conflict- 
ing creeds of the sects with a sa- 
credness which they had denied to 
that of the universal church? It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the 
only effect of the edict should have 
been to increase the energy and ac- 
tivity of the infidels and free-think- 
ers, 

Frederic William III., who as- 
cended the throne in 1797, recog- 
nizing the futility of his father’s at- 
tempt to keep alive faith in Protest- 
antism, stopped the enforcement of 
the edict, with the express declara- 
tion that its effect had been to les- 
sen religion and increase hypocrisy. 
Abandoning all hope of controlling 
the faith of the preachers, he turn- 
ed his attention totheir morals. A 
decree of the Oberconsistorium of 
Berlin, in 1798, ordered that the 
conduct of the ministers should 


be closely watched and every 


. means employed to stop the daily- 


increasing immorality of the ser- 
vants of the church, which was hav- 
ing the most injurious effects upon 
their congregations. Parents had 
almost ceased having their children 
baptized, or had them christened in 
the ‘‘ name of Frederic the Great,” 
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or in the “name of the good and 
the fair,” sometimes with rose- 
water. 

But the calamities which befell 
Germany during the wars of the 
French Revolution and the empire 
seemed to have turned the thoughts 
of many to religion. The frightful 
humiliations of the fatherland were 
looked upon as a visitation from 
heaven upon the people for their 
sins and unbelief; and therefore, 
when the tercentennial anniversary 
of Protestantism came around (in 
1817), they were prepared to enter 
upon its celebration with earnest 
enthusiasm. ‘The celebration took 
the form of an anti-Catholic de- 
monstration. For many years con- 
troversy between Protestants and 
Catholics had ceased; but now a 
wholly unprovoked but bitter and 
grossly insulting attack was made 
upon the church from all the Pro- 
testant pulpits of Germany and in 
numberless writings. The result 
of this wanton aggression was a 
reawakening of Catholic faith and 
life ; whilst the attempt to take ad- 
vantage of the Protestant enthusi- 
asm to bring about a union be- 
tween the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches in Prussia ended in caus- 
ing fresh dissensions and divisions. 
The sect of the Old Lutherans was 
formed, which, in spite of persecu- 
tion, finally succeeded in obtaining 
toleration, though not till many of 
its adherents had been driven 
across the ocean into exile. 

As the Congress of Vienna had 
decided that Catholics and Protes 
tants should be placed upon a foot- 
ing of equality, and as Prussia had 
received a large portion of the secu- 
Jarized lands of the church, with the 
stipulation that she should provide 
for the maintenance of Catholic 
worship, the government, in 1816, 
sent Niebuhr, the historian, to 
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Rome, to treat with the Pope con- 
cerning the reorganization of the 
Catholic religion in the Prussian 
states. Finally, in 1821, an agree- 
ment was signed, which received 
the sanction of the king, and was 
published as a fundamental law 
of the state. 

In this Concordat with the Holy 
See there is at least a tacit recogni- 
tion of the true nature of the 
church, of her organic unity—a be- 
ginning of respect for her freedom, 
and a seeming promise of a better 
future. In point of fact, however, 
in spite of Niebuhr’s assurance to 
the Holy Father that he might rely 
upon the honest intentions of the 
government, Prussia began almost 
at once to meddle with the rights of 
Catholics. A silent and slow per- 
secution was inaugurated, by which 
it was hoped their patience would 
be exhausted and their strength 
wasted. And now we shall examine 
more closely the artful and heartless 
policy by which, with but slight va- 
riations, for more than two centu- 
ries Prussia has sought to undermine 
the Catholic religion. In 1827 the 
Protestants of all communions in 
Prussia amounted to 6,370,380, and 
the Catholics to 4,023,513. These 
populations are, to only a very lim- 
ited extent, intermifgled ; certain 
provinces being almost entirely 
Catholic, and others nearly wholly 
Protestant. By law the same rights 
are granted to both Catholics and 
Protestants; and both, therefore, 
should receive like treatment at the 
hands of the government. 

This is the theory; what are the 
facts? We will take the religious 
policy of Prussia from the reorga- 
nization of the church after the 
Congress of Vienna down to the 
revolution of 1848, and we will be- 
gin with the subject of education. 
For the six millions of Protes- 
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tants there were four exclusively 
Protestant universities, at Berlin, 
Halle, K6nigsberg, and Greifswalde ; 
for the four millions of Catholics 
there were but two half universities, 
at Bonn and Breslau, in each of 
which there was a double faculty, 
the one Protestant, the other Cath- 
olic ; though the professors in all the 
faculties, except that of theology, 
were for the most part Protestants. 
Thus, out of six universities, to the 
Catholics was left only a little cor- 
ner in two, though they were forced 
to bear nearly one-half of the pub- 
lic burdens by which all six were 
supported. But this is not the 
worst. The bishops had no voice 
in the nomination of the professors, 
not even those of theology. They 
were simply asked whether they had 
any objections to make, on proof. 
The candidate might be a stranger, 
he might be wholly unfitted to teach 
theology, he might be free from open 
immorality or heresy; and there- 
fore, because the bishops could prove 
nothing against him, he was appoint- 
ed to instruct the aspirants to the 
priesthood. 

At Breslau a foreign professor 
was appointed, who began to teach 
the most scandalous and heretical 
doctrines. Complaints were use- 
less. During many years his pupils 
drank in the poison, and at length, 
after he had done his work of de- 
struction, he was, as in mockery, re- 
moved. Nor is this an isolated 
instance of the ruin to Catholic 
faith wrought by this system. The 
bishops had hardly any influence 
over the education of their clergy, 
who, young and ignorant of the 
world, were thrown almost without 
restraint into the pagan corruptions 
of a German university, in order to 
acquire a knowledge of theology. 
At Cologne a Catholic college 
was made over to the Protestants, 
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at Erfurt and Diisseldorf Catho- 
lic gymnasia were turned into mix- 
ed establishments with all the pro- 
fessors, save one, Protestants. 

Elementary education was under 
the control of provincial boards 
consisting of a Protestant president 
and three councillors, one of whom 
might be a Catholic in Catholic 
districts. In the Catholic pro- 
vinces of the Rhine and Westphalia, 
the place of Catholic councillor 
was left vacant for several years 
till the schools were all reorganiz- 
ed. Indeed, the real superinten- 
dent of Catholic elementary edu- 
cation was generally a Protestant 
minister. 

There was a government Censur 
for books of religious instruction, 
the headquarters of which were 
in Berlin, but its agents were scat- 
tered throughout all the provinces. 
All who were employed in this de- 
partment, to which even the pastor- 
als of the bishops had to be submit- 
ted before being read to their 
flocks, were Protestants. The wid- 
est liberty was given to Protes- 
tants to attack the church; but 
when the Catholics sought to defend 
themselves, their writings were sup- 
pressed. Professor Freudenfeld was 
obliged to quit Bonn because he had 
spoken of Luther without becom- 
ing respect. 

Permission to start religious 
journals was denied to Catholics, 
but granted to Protestants; and in 
the pulpit the priests were put 
under strict restraint, while the 
preachers were given full liberty 
of speech. Whenever a commu- 
nity of Protestants was found in 
a Catholic district, a church, a 
clergyman, and a school were im- 
mediately provided for them; in- 
deed, richer provision for the 
Protestant worship was made in 
the Catholic provinces than else- 
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where; but when acongregation of 
Catholics grew up amongst Protes- 
tants, the government almost in- 
variably rejected their application 
for permission to have a place of 
worship. At various times and 
places churches and schools were 
taken from the Catholics and turn- 
ed over to the Protestants; and 
though Prussia had received an 
enormous amount of the confiscated 
property of the church, she did not 
provide for the support of the 
priests as for that of the ministers. 

At court there was not a single 
Catholic who held office; the 
heads of all the departments of 
government were Protestants; the 
Post-Office department, down to 
the local postmasters, was exclu- 
sively Protestant; all ambassadors 
and other representatives of the 
government, though sent to Catho- 
lic courts, were Protestants. 

In Prussia the state is divided 
into provinces, and at the head of 
each province is a high-president 
(Ober-Prisident). ‘This official, to 
whom the religious interests of the 
Catholics were committed, was al- 
ways a Protestant. The provinces 
are divided into districts, and at 
the head of each district was a 
Protestant president, and almost 
all the inferior officers, even in Ca- 
tholic provinces, were Protestants. 

Again, in the courts of justice 
and in the army all the principal 
positions were given to Protestants. 
In the two corps darmées of Prus- 
sia and Silesia, one-half was Catho- 
lic; in the army division of Posen, 
two-thirds; in that of Westphalia 
and Cleves, three-fifths ; and, finally, 
in that of the Rhine, seven-eighths; 
yet there was not one Catholic 
field-officer, not a general or major. 
In 1832 a royal order was issued 
to provide for the religious wants 
of the army, and every care was 
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taken for the spiritual needs of the 
Protestant soldiers; but not even 
one Catholic chaplain was appoint- 
ed. All persons in active service, 
from superior officers down to pri- 
vate soidiers, were declared to be 
members of the military parish, and 
were placed under the authority 
of the Protestant chaplains. If a 
Catholic soldier wished to get mar- 
ried or to have his child baptized 
by a priest, he had first to obtain 
the permission of his Protestant 
curate. What was still more intol- 
erable, the law regulating military 
worship was so contrived as to 
force the Catholic soldiers to be 
present at Protestant service. 

Let us now turn to the relations 
of the church in Prussia with the 
Holy See. All direct communica- 
tions between the Catholics and 
the Pope were expressly forbidden. 
Whenever the bishops wished to 
consult the Hloly Father concerning 
the administration of their dio- 
cese&, their inquiries had to pass 
through the hands of the Protest- 
ant ministry, to be forwarded or 
not at its discretion, and the an- 


swer of the Pope had to pass 
through the same channel. It was 


not safe to write; for the govern- 
ment had no respect for the mails, 
and letters were habitually opened 
by order of Von Nagler, the post- 
master-general, who boasted that 
he had never had any idiotic scru- 
about such matters; that 
Prince Constantine was his model, 
who had once entertained him with 
narrating how he had managed to 
get the choicest selection of inter- 
cepted letters in existence; he had 
had them bound in morocco, and 
they formed thirty-three volumes 
of the most interesting reading in 
his private library. Thus the 
church was ruled by a system of 
espionage and bureaucracy which 
hesitated not to violate all the 
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sanctities of life to. accomplish its 
ends. The bishops were reduced 
to a state of abject dependence ; 
not being allowed to publish any 
new regulation or to make any ap- 
pointment without the permission 


and approval of the Protestant 
high-president, from whom they 


constantly received the most an- 
noying and vexatious despatches. 

The election of bishops was re- 
duced to a mere form. When a 
see became vacant, the royal com- 
missary visited the chapter and 
announced the person whom the 
king had selected to fill the office, 
declaring at the same time that no 
other would receive his approval. 

The minutest details of Catholic 
worship were placed under the 
supervision and control of Protes- 
tant laymen, who had to decide 
how much wine and how many 
hosts might be used during the 
year in the different churches. 

We come now to a matter, vexed 
and often discussed, in which the 
trials of the church in Prussia, 
prior to the recent persecutions, 
finally culminated; we allude to 
the subject of marriages between 
Catholics and Protestants. 

When, in 1803, Prussia got pos- 
session of the greater part of her 
Catholic provinces, the following 
order was at once issued: “ His 
majesty enacts that children born 
in wedlock shall all be educated 
in the religion of the father, and 
that, in opposition to this law, 
neither party shall bind the other.” 
Apart from the odious meddling 
of the state with the rights of in- 
dividuals and the agreements of 
parties so closely and sacredly re- 
lated as man and wife, there was 
in this enactment a special injustice 
to Catholics, from the fact that near- 
ly all the mixed marriages in Prus- 
sia were contracted by Protestant 
government officials and Catholic 
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women of the provinces to which 
these agents had been sent. As 
these men held lucrative offices, 
they found no difficulty in making 
matrimonial alliances; and as the 
children had to be brought up in 
the religion of the father, the gov- 
ernment was by thismeans gradually 
establishing Protestant congrega- 
tions throughout its Catholic prov- 
inces. In 1825 this law was ex- 
tended to the Rhenish province, and 
in 1831 a document was brought to 
light which explained the object of 
the extension- yiz., that it might 
prove an effectual measure against 
the proselyting system of Catholics. 
The condition of the church was 
indeed deplorable. With the name 
of being free, she was, in truth, en- 
slaved ; and while the state profess- 
ed to respect her rights, it was using 
all the power of the most thor- 
oughly organized and most heartless 
system of bureaucracy and espion--: 
age to weaken and fetter her action, 
and even to destroy her life. This 
was the state of affairs when, in the 
end of 1835, Von Droste Vischering, 
one of the greatest and noblest men 
of this century, worthy to be named 
with Athanasius and with Ambrose, 
was made archbishop of Cologne. 
The Catholic people of Prussia 
had long since lost all faith in the 
good intentions of the government, 
of whose acts and aims they had full 
knowledge ; and it was in order to 
restore confidence that a man so 
trusted and loved by them as Von 
Droste Vischering was promoted to 
the see of Cologne. ‘The doctrines 
of Hermes, professor of theology in 
the University of Bonn, had just 
been condemned at Rome, but the 
government ignored the papal brief, 
and continued to give its support 
to the Hermesians; the archbishop, 
nevertheless, condemned their writ- 
ings, and especially their organ, the 
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Bonner Theologische Zeitschrift, for- 
bade his students to attend their 
lectures at the university, and final- 
ly withdrew his approbation alto- 
gether from the Hermesian profes- 
sors, refusing to ordain students un- 
less they formally renounced the 
proscribed doctrines. 

By a ministerial order issued in 
1825, priests were forbidden, under 
pain of deposition from office, to 
exact in mixed marriages any 
promise concerning the education 
of the offspring. A like penalty was 
threatened for refusing to marry 
parties who were unwilling to make 
such promises, or for withholding ab- 
solution from those who were bring- 
ing up their children in the Protes- 
tant religion. To avert as far as 
possible any conflict between the 
church and the government, Pius 
VIIL., in 1830, addressed a brief to 
the bishops of Cologne, Treves, 
Miinster, and Paderborn, in which 
he made every allowable concession 
to the authority of the state in the 
matter of mixed marriages. The 
court of Berlin withheld the papal 
brief, and, taking advantage of the 
yielding disposition of Archbishop 
Spiegel of Cologne, entered, with- 
out the knowledge of the Holy See, 
into a secret agreement with him, 
in which still farther concessions 
were made, and in violation of 
Catholic principle. Von Droste 
Vischering took as his guide the 
papal brief, and paid no attention to 
such provisions of the secret agree- 
ment as conflicted with the instruc- 
tions of the Holy Father. 

The government took alarm, and 
offered to let fall the Hermesians, if 
the archbishop would yield in the 
affair of mixed marriages; and as 
this expedient failed, measures of 
violence were threatened, which 
were soon carried into effect ; for 
on the evening of the zoth of No- 
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vember, 1837, thearchbishop was se- 
cretly arrested and carried off to 
the fortress of Minden, where he 
was placed in close confinement, all 
communication with him being cut 
off. ‘The next morning the govern- 
ment issued a “ Publicandum,” in 
which it entered its accusations 
against the archbishop, in order to 
justify its arbitrary act and to ap- 
pease the anger of the people. 
Notwithstanding, a cry of indigna- 
tion and grief was heard in all the 
Catholic provinces of Prussia, which 
was re-echoed throughout Germany 
and extended toall Europe. Luke- 
warm Catholics grew fervent, and 
the very Hermesians gathered with 
their sympathies to uphold the 
cause of the archbishop. 

The Archbishop of Posen and the 
Bishops of Paderborn and Miinster 
announced their withdrawal from 
the secret convention, which the 
Bishop of Treves had already done 
upon his death-bed ; and hencefor- 
ward the priests throughout the 
kingdom held firm to the ecclesias- 
tical law on mixed marriages, so 
that in 1838 Frederic William III. 
was forced to make a declaration 
recognizing the rights for which 
they contended. But the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne was still a pris- 
oner in the fortress of Minden. 
Early, however, in 1839, his health 
began to fail; and as the govern- 
ment feared lest his death in prison 
might produce unfavorable com- 
ment, he received permission to 
withdraw to Miinster. The next 
year the king died, and his succes- 
sor, Frederic William IV., showed 
himself ready to settle the dispute 
amicably, and in other ways to do 
justice to the Catholics. A great 
victory had been gained—the se- 
cret convention was destroyed— 
a certain liberty of communication 
with the Pope was granted to the 
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bishops. The election of bishops 
was made comparatively free, the 
control of the schools of theology 
was restored to them, the Herme- 
sians either submitted or were re- 
moved, and the Catholics of Ger- 
many awoke from a deathlike sleep 
to new and vigorous life. 

An evidence of the awakening 
of faith was given in the fall of 
1844, when a million and a half of 
German Catholics went in pilgrim- 
age, with song and prayer, to Treves. 

Nevertheless, many grievances re- 
mained unredressed. ‘The Censur 
was still used against the church, 
and when the Catholics asked per- 
mission to publish journals in 
which they could defend them- 
selves and their religious interests, 
they were told that such publica- 
tions were not needed; but when 
Ronge, the suspended priést, sought 
to found his sect of “ German Cath- 
olics,” he received every encourage- 
ment from the government, and the 
earnest support of the officials and 
nearly the entire press of Prussia ; 
though, at this very time, every ef- 
fort was being made to crush the 
“ Old Lutherans.” 

The government continued to 
find pretexts for meddling with the 
affairs of the bishops, and the news- 
papers attacked the church in the 
most insulting manner, going so far 
as to demand that the religious ex- 
ercises for priests should be placed 
under police supervision. We have 
now reached a memorable epoch in 
the history of the Catholic Church 
in Prussia—the revolution of 1848, 
which convulsed Germany to its 
centre, spread dismay among all 
classes, and filled its cities with riot 
and bloodshed. When order was 
re-established, the liberties of the 
church were recognized more fully 
than they had been for three cen- 
turies. 
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GARCIA MORENO. 


FROM THE CIVILTA CATTOLICA. 


I. 


TRE 


itrocious assassination of 
Garcia Moreno, the President of 
the repablic of Ecuador, has filled 
the minds of all good people with 
the deepest grief and horror. The 
liberals are the only ones who have 
mentioned it in their journals with 
indifference. One of them headed 
his announcement of it, “ A victim 
of the Sacred Heart ”—alluding, 
with blasphemous irony, to the act 
of consecration of his people to the 
Adorable Heart of our Lord which 
this truly pious ruler had made. 
But with the exception of these 
reprobates—who, hating God, can- 
not love mankind—no one who has 
any admiration of moral greatness 
can help deploring the death of 
this extraordinary man—a death the 
more deplorable on account of its 
coming, not from a natural cause, 
but from a detestable conspiracy 
concocted by the enemies of all 
that is good, who abhorred equally 
the wisdom of his government and 
the soundness of his faith. The 
London Zimes has a despatch from 
Paris of October 5 with the follow- 
ing communication: “It appears, 
from authentic information which 
we have received, that Garcia Mo- 
reno, lately President of the repub- 
lic of Ecuador, has been assassinat- 
ed by a secret society which extends 
through all South America, as well 
as Europe. The assassin was se- 
lected by lot, and obtained admis- 
sion to the palace at Quito. One 
of his accomplices, an official, who 
was arrested after the murder, was 


assured by the president of the 
court-martial, before his trial, that 
he would be pardoned if he turned 
state’s evidence. ‘ Be pardoned?’ 
said he. ‘That would be of no use 
to me; if you pardon me, my com- 
rades will not. I would rather be 
shot than stabbed.’” ‘This decision 
of the society to kill him was known 
to Moreno, and he informed the 
Pope of it in a letter, which we 
will shortly give. 

This illustrious man had _ gov- 
erned the republic of Ecuador for 
about fifteen years—first as dic- 
tator, and afterwards, for two con- 
secutive terms, as president; and to 
this office he had just been re- 
elected for a third term by an 
unanimous vote. He had taken 
charge of the state when it was in 
an exceedingly miserable condition, 
and by his lofty genius, practical 
tact, and perseverance, but above 
all by his piety and confidence in 
God, had completely renovated 
and restored not only the morals 
of the people, but also the whole 
political administration, and made 
the country a perfect model of a 
Christian nation. He was intend- 
ing to complete the work which he 
had begun, and was able to rely 
confidently on the co-operation of 
his people, whose reverence and 
love for him were unbounded. But 
all this was intolerable to the 
liberals of our day; they could not 
bear that in a corner of the New 
World the problem should be 
solved, which they are trying to 
make so perplexing, of harmony 
between the state and the church; 
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of the combination of temporal 
prosperity and Catholic piety; of 
obedience to the civil law and per- 
fect submission to ecclesiastical au- 
thority. This was an insufferable 
scandal for modern liberalism,* 
especially because such a good 
example might do much to frus- 
trate the plans of this perverse sect 
in other countries. 

The Masons, therefore, resolved 
to murder this man, whom they had 
found to be too brave and deter- 
mined to be checked in any other 
way ; for all the attempts they had 
made to intimidate him or to di- 
minish his popularity had been en- 
tirely without effect. Moreno an- 
ticipated the blow, but, far from 
fearing it, was only the more per- 
suaded to persevere in his under- 
taking, regarding it as the greatest 
happiness to be able to give his life 
for so holy a cause. In the last 
letter which he wrote to the Su- 
preme Pontiff before his assassina- 
tion are these words: “I implore 
your apostolic benediction, Most 
Holy Father, having been re-elect- 
ed (though I did not deserve it) to 
the office of president of this Cath- 
olic republic for another six years. 
Although the new term does not 
begin till the 3oth of August, the 
day on which I take the oath re- 
quired by the constitution, so that 
then only shall I need to give your 
Holiness an official notification of 
my re-election, nevertheless I wish 
not to delay in informing you of it, 
in order that I may obtain from 
Heaven the strength and light 
which I more than any other one 
shall need, to keep me a child of 
our Redeemer and loyal and obedi- 
ent to his infallible Vicar. And 
now that the lodges of neighboring 


* We say liberalism, but we might say Freema- 
sonry ; for, as we all know, Masonry is merely or- 
ganized liberalism. 
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countries, inspired by Germany, 
vomit out against me all sorts of 
atrocious insults and horrible cal- 
umnies, and even secretly lay plans 
for my assassination, I require 
more than ever the divine assistance 
and protection to live and die in 
defence of our holy religion and of 
this beloved republic which God 
has‘ given me to govern. How 
fortunate I am, Most Holy Father, 
tu be hated and calumniated for the 
sake of our divine Saviour; and 
what unspeakable happiness would 
it be for me if your benediction 
should obtain for me the grace to 
shed my blood for him who, 
though he was God, yet shed his 
own on the cross for us!” This 
heroic desire of the fervent Christian 
was granted. He was murdered by 
the enemies of Christ, in hatred of 
his zeal for the restoration of the 
Christian state and of his fervent 
love for the church. He is truly a 
martyr of Christ. Are not S. Wen- 
ceslaus of Bohemia and S. Canute 
of Denmark numbered among the 
holy martyrs, for the same cause ? 
Both of them were killed in the 
precincts of the temple of God; 
and Moreno was carried back to 
the church from which he had only 
just departed, to breathe out his 
noble soul into the bosom of his 
Creator. 


II. 

The object of Masonic civilization 
is society without God. The re- 
sults which it has succeeded in 
achieving, and which it deems of 
such importance, are the separation 
of the state from the church, liberty 
of worship, the withdrawal of public 
charities from religious objects, the 
exclusion of the clergy from the 
work of education, the suppression 
of religious orders, the supremacy 
of the civil law, and the setting 
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aside of the law of the Gospel. 
Only by these means, according to 
the Masons, can the happiness of 
the people, the prosperity of the 
state, and the increase of morality 
and learning be attained. ‘These 
are their fundamental maxims. 
Now, the difficulty was that Moreno 
had practically shown, and was 
continuing to show more completely 
every day, that the peace, prosper- 
ity, and greatness of a nation will 
be in proportion to its devotion to 
God and its obedience to the 
church; that subjection to God 
and his church, far from diminish- 
ing, ensures and increases, the true 
liberty of man; that the influence 
of the clergy promotes not only the 
cause of morality, but also that of 
letters and science; that man’s 
temporal interests are never better 
cared for than when they are sub- 
ordinated to those which are eter- 
nal; and that love of country is 
never so powerful as when it is 
consecrated by love of the church. 

‘A man of the most distinguished 
talents, which had been most fully 
cultivated at the University of 
Paris, Moreno had in his own 
country occupied the most con- 
spicuous positions. He had been 
a professor of the natural sciences, 
rector of the university, representa- 
tive, senator, commander-in-chief 
of the army, dictator, and presi- 
dent of the republic. In this last 
office, in which he would probably 
have been retained by the nation 
through life, he showed what ge- 
nius sanctified by religion can ac- 
complish. His first care was to es- 
tablish peace throughout the coun- 
try, without which there can be no 
civil progress; and he succeeded 
in doing so, not by compromises, 
as is now the fashion—not by mak- 
ing a monstrous and abnormal 
amalgamation of parties and prin- 
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ciples—but by the consistent and 
firm assertion of the principles of 
morality and justice, and by the 
open and unhesitating profession 
of Catholicity. His success was 
so tharked that Ecuador very soon 
arrived at such a perfect state of 
tranquillity and concord as to seem 
a prodigy among the agitated and 
turbulent republics in its neighbor- 
hood. 

With the exception of some local 
and ineffectual attempts at revolu- 
tion during his first presidency, 
which were quelled by placing 
some of the southern provinces in 
a state of siege for fifty days, Ecua- 
dor was undisturbed by sedition 
during the whole of his long gov- 
ernment. This was partly due to 
the splendor of his private and 
public virtues, which dissipated the 
clouds of envy and hatred, and 
gained for him the esteem even of 
his political opponents. He was 
chaste, magnanimous, just, impar- 
tial, and so well known for clear- 
headedness that the people often 
stopped him on the streets to de- 
cide their disputes on the spot, and 
accepted his opinion as final. His 
disinterestedness seems fabulous 
when we think of the immoderate 
cupidity prevailing among modern 
politicians. In his first six years 
he would not even draw his salary, 
being content to live on the income 
of his own moderate fortune. In 
his second term he accepted it, but 
spent it almost entirely in works of 
public utility. And in such works 
he employed the whole of his time. 
When any one endeavored to per- 
suade him not to shorten his life 
by such continual labor, he used to 
say: “If God wants me to rest, he 
will send me illness or death.” 

Owing to this unwearying assi- 
duity and his ardent love for the 
good of his people, he was able to 
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undertake and finish an amount of 
business that would appear incredi- 
ble, were not the evidence too 
strong to admit of doubt. In No. 
1,875 of the Univers there is a cata- 
logue of the principal enterprises 
which he carried through in a brief 
period. They are as follows: 

A revision of the constitution. 

The paying of the customs to 
the national treasury, instead of to 
the provincial ones, as formerly. 

National representation for the 
country as well as the cities. 

The establishment of a fiscal 
court, and the organization of the 
courts of justice. 

The foundation of a great poly- 
technic school, which was partially 
entrusted to the Jesuits. 

The construction and equipment 
of an astronomical observatory, 
which was built and directed by 
the Jesuits. On account of the 
equatorial position of Quito, Garcia 
Moreno, who was well versed in 
the mathematical sciences, wished 
to make this observatory equal to 
any in the world. He bought most 
of the instruments with his own 
private funds. 

Roads connecting different parts 
of the country. Garcia Moreno 
laid out and nearly completed five 
great national roads. ‘I'he principal 
one, that from Guayaquil to Quito, 
is eighty leagues in length. It is 
paved, and has one hundred and 
twenty bridges. It is a solid and 
stupendous work, constructed in 
the face of almost insuperable dif- 
ficulties. 

The establishment of four 
dioceses. 

A concordat with the Holy See. 

The reformation of the regular 
clergy ; the restoration among them 
of a common and monastic. life. 

The reconstruction of the army. 
‘the army had been a mere horde, 
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without organization, discipline, or 
uniform ; the men hardly had shoes. 
Moreno organized them on the 
French system, clothed, shod, and 
disciplined them; now they are 
the model as well as the defence 
of the people. 

The building of a light-house at 
Guayaquil. Previously there had 
been none on the whole coast. 

Reforms in the collection of the 
customs. Frauds put an end to, 
and the revenues trebled. 

Colleges in all the cities; schools 
in even the smallest villages—all 
conducted by the Christian Bro- 
thers. 

Schools for girls; Sisters of Char- 
ity, Ladies of the Sacred Heart, 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd, of 
Providence, and Little Sisters of 
the Poor. 

Public hospitals. During his first 
presidency Moreno turned out the 
director of the hospital at Quito, 
who had refused to receive a poor 
man and was very negligent of his 
duties, and made himself director 
in his stead. He visited the hospt- 
tal every day, improved its arrange- 
ments, and put it in good working 
order. He performed in it many 
acts of heroic charity. 

The maintenance and increase 
of lay congregations and orders. 
He was an active member of the 
Congregation of the Poor. 

‘The establishment of four 
seums. 

The Catholic Protectory, a vast 
and magnificent school of arts and 
trades, on the plan of S. Michele 
at Rome, and conducted by the 
Christian Brothers. 

Postal conventions with 
foreign states. 

The embellishment and restora- 
tion of the cities. Guayaquil, and 
especially Quito, seemed as if they 
had been rebuilt. 
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And he accomplished all this, 
not only without increasing the 
taxes, but even diminishing some 
of them. ‘This is the reason why 
he was so much beloved by the 
people ; why they called him father 
of his country and saviour of the 
republic. But it was also this 
which was his unpardonable sin, 
which had to promptly receive a 
chastisement which should serve as 
a warning for his successors, that 
they might not dare to imitate his 
manner of government. For such 
a course as his was sure to ruin the 
credit of Masonry in the popular 
mind. 


III. 


» Moreno loved his country, and 
worked so hard for its good, be- 
cause he was truly and thoroughly 
religious. Every one who really 
loves God loves his neighbor also; 
and he who loves God intensely 
loves his neighbor in the same way, 
because he sees in him the image 
of God and the price of his blood. 

When he was a student in Paris 
he was admired for his piety. In 
his own country, amid the contin- 
ual cares and heavy responsibilities 
of his office, he always found time 
to hear Mass every morning and 
say the rosary every night. In his 
familiar conversation he spoke fre- 
quently of God, of religion, of vir- 
tue, and with such fervor that all 
who heard felt their hearts touched 
and moved by his words. Before 
beginning the business of the day, 
he always made a visit to the church 
to implore light from the Source 
of all wisdom; and he had just left 
it, as we have said, when he met the 
ambuscade which was prepared for 
him. ‘This religious spirit produc- 
ed in him a great zeal for the glory 
of God, and that devotion to the 
Vicar of Christ which in him so 


much resembled the affection of a 
child for his father. Let it suffice 
to say that when he had to arrange 
the concordat with the Holy See, 
he sent his ambassador to Rome 
with a blank sheet signed by him- 
self, telling him to ask his Holiness 
to write on it whatever seemed to 
him right and conducive to the 
good of the church and the true 
welfare of the nation. Such was 
the confidence which he reposed in 
the Pope, with whom _ politicians 
are accustomed to treat as if he 
were an ambitious and designing 
foreign prince, instead of being the 
father of all the faithful. When the 
revolution entered Rome in triumph 
through the breach of Porta Pia, 
Garcia Moreno was the only ruler 
in the world who dared to enter a 
solemn protest against that sacrile- 
gious invasion; and he obtained 
from his Congress a considerable 
sum as a monthly subsidy and tri- 
bute of affection to his Holiness. 

But his piety toward God and 
his filial love to the church can 
best be seen from the message to 
Congress which he finished a few 
hours before his death, and which 
was found on his dead body, steep- 
ed in his blood. Although it is 
somewhat long forthe limits of an 
article, we think that we ought to 
present it to our readers as an im- 
perishable monument of true piety 
and enlightened policy, and as a 
lesson for the false politicians of 
the present day and of days to 
come. 

The message is as follows : 

“ SENATORS AND Deputies: I 
count among the greatest of the 
great blessings which God has, in 
the inexhaustible abundance of his 
mercy, granted to our republic, that 
of seeing you here assembled under 
his protection, in the shadow of his 
peace, which he has granted and 
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still grants to us, while we are 
nothing and can do nothing, and 
only give in return for his paternal 
goodness inexcusable and shameful 
ingratitude, 

“It is only a few years since 
Ecuador had to repeat daily these 
sad words which the liberator Boli- 
var addressed in his last message to 
the Congress of 1830: ‘I blush to 
have to acknowledge that indepen- 
dence is the only good which we 
have acquired, and that we have 
lost all the rest in acquiring it.’ 

“ But since the time when, plac- 
ing all our hope in God, we escap- 
ed from the torrent of impiety and 
apostasy which* overwhelms the 
world in this age of blindness; 
since 1869, when we reformed our- 
selves into a truly Catholic nation, 
everything has been on a course of 
steady and daily improvement, and 
the prosperity of our dear country 
has been continually increasing. 

“Ecuador was not long ago a 
body from which the life-blood was 
ebbing, and which was even, like 
a corpse, already a prey to a horri- 
ble swarm of vermin which the lib- 
erty of putrefaction engendered in 
the darkness of the tomb. But 
to-day, at the command of that sov- 
ereign voice which called Lazarus 
from the sepulchre, it has returned 
to life, though it still has not entire- 
ly cast off the winding-sheet and 
bandages—that is to say, the remains 
and effects of the misery and corrup- 
tion in which it had been buried. 

“To justify what I have said, it 
will suffice for me to give a short 
sketch of the progress which has 
been made in these last two years, 
referring you to the various depart- 
ments of the government for docu- 
mentary and detailed information. 
And that you may see exactly how 
far we have advanced in this period 
of regeneration, I shall compare 
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our present condition with that 
from which we started; not for our 
own glory and self-gratulation, but 
to glorify Him to whom we owe 
everything, and whom we adore as 
our Redeemer and our Father, our 
Protector and our God.” 

Here follows an enumeration of 
all the improvements which had 
been made. He continues: 

“We owe to the perfect liberty 
which the church has among us, 
and to the apostolic zeal of its ex- 
cellent prelates, the reformation of 
the clergy, the amendment of 
morals, and the reduction of 
crimes; which is so great that in 
our population of a million there 
are not enough criminals to fill the 
penitentiary. 

“To the church also we owe 
those religious corporations which 
produce. such an abundance of ex- 
cellent results by the instruction of 
childhood and youth, and by the 
succor which they give so liberally 
to the sick and to the destitute. 
We are also debtors to these reli- 
gious for the renewal of the spirit 
of piety in this year of jubilee and 
of sanctification, and for the con- 
version to Christianity and civiliza- 
tion of nine thousand savages in the 
eastern province, in which, on ac- 
count of its vast extent, there are 
good reasons for establishing a 
second vicariate. If you authorize 
me to ask the Holy See for this 
foundation, we will then consult as 
to what measures to take to pro- 
mote the commerce of this pro- 
vince, and to put an end to the 
selfish speculations and the violent 
exactions to which its poor inhabi- 
tants have been a prey by reason 
of the cruelty of inhuman mer- 
chants. ‘The laborers, however, for 
this field are not now to be had; 
and that those which we shall have 
may be properly trained, it is right 
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tnat you should give a_ yearly 
subsidy to our venerable and 
zealous archbishop, to assist him in 
building the great seminary which 
he has not hesitated to begin, trust- 
ing in the protection of Heaven and 
in our co-operation. 

“Do not forget, legislators, that 
our little successes would be ephem- 
eral and without fruit if we had not 
founded the social order of our re- 
public upon the rock, always resist- 
ed and always victorious, of the 
Catholic Church, Its divine teach- 
ing, which neither men nor nations 
can neglect and be saved, is the 
rule of our institutions, the law of 
our laws. Docile and faithful 
children of our venerable, august, 
and infallible Pontiff, whom all the 
great ones of the earth are abandon- 
ing, and who is being oppressed by 
vile, cowardly, and impious men, we 
have continued to send him month- 
ly the little contribution which you 
voted in 1873. ‘Though our weak- 
ness obliges us to remain passive 
spectators of his slow martyrdom, 
let us hope that this poor gift may 
at least be a proof of our sympathy 
and affection, and a pledge of our 
obedience and fidelity. 

“In a few days the term for 
which I was elected in 1869 will ex- 
pire. The republic has enjoyed 
six years of peace, interrupted only 
by a revolt of a few days in 1872 at 
Riobamba, of the natives against 
the whites; and in these six years 
it has advanced rapidly on the path 
of true progress under the visible 
protection of divine Providence. 
‘The results achieved would certain- 
ly have been greater if I had pos- 
sessed the abilities for government 
which unfortunately I lack, or if 
all that was needed to accomplish 
good was ardently to desire it. 

“If I have committed faults, I 
ask pardon for them a thousand 


times, and beg it with tears from 
all my countrymen, feeling confi- 
dent that they have been uninten- 
tional. If, on the contrary, you 
think that in any respect I have 
succeeded, give the honor of the 
success, in the first place, to God 
and to his Immaculate Mother, to 
whom are committed the inexhaus- 
tible treasures of his mercy; and, in 
the second place, to yourselves, to 
the people, to the army, and to all 
those who, in the different branches 
of the government, have assisted me 
with intelligence and fidelity in the 
fulfilment of my difficult duties. 
“ GABRIEL GARCIA MORENO. 
“ Quito, August, 1875.” 


That is tne way that a really 
Catholic ruler can speak, even in 
this XIXth century. It seems, 
while we read his words, as if we 
were listening to Ferdinand of Cas- 
tile or some other one of the saintly 
kings of the most prosperous days 
of Christianity. With great justice, 
then, did the government of Ecua- 
dor, when it published this message 
—which was found, as we have said, 


on Moreno’s dead body—append 


to it the following note : 

“ The message which we nave just 
given is the solemn voice of one who 
is dead ; or, better, it is his last will 
and testament actually sealed with 
his own blood; for our noble presi- 
dent had just written it with his own 
hand when he was assailed by his 
murderers. Its last words are 
those of a dying father who, bless- 
ing his children, turns for the last 
time toward them his eyes, darken- 
ed by the shadow of death, and 
asks pardon of them, as if he had 
been doing anything during all 
their lives but loading them with 
benefits. Deeply moved and dis- 
tressed by grief, we seek in vain for 
words adequate to express our love 
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and veneration for him. Posterity 
no doubt will honor the undying 
memory of the great ruler, the wise 
politician, the noble patriot, and 
the saintly defender of the faith 
who has been so basely assassinated. 
His country, worthily represented 
by their present legislators, will 
shed tears over this tomb which 
contains such great virtues and such 
great hopes, and will gratefully re- 
cord on imperishable tablets the 
glorious name of this her son, who, 
regardless of his own blood and 
life, lived and died only for her.” 

This splendid eulogy is an echo 
of the eternal benediction and a re- 
flection of the brilliant crown which 
we cannot doubt that God has given 
to this his latest martyr. 


IV. 

The reader will see that this mes- 
sage of Garcia Moreno contains a 
true and genuine scheme of Chris- 
tian government which he applied 
in the republic of Ecuador, in di- 
rect opposition to the ideas and 
aspirations of modern liberalism. 
Every point of it is in most mark- 
ed contrast to the liberalist pro- 
gramme. At some risk of repeti- 
tion, we will here make a short 
comparison between the two, on 
account of the importance of the 
conclusions which all prudent men 
can draw from it. 

Moreno begins with God, and 
puts him at the head of the gov- 
ernment of his people; liberalism 
would have the state atheistic, and 
is ashamed even to mention the 
.name of God in its public docu- 
‘ments. Moreno desires an inti- 
mate union between the state and 
the Catholic Church, declaring that 
the social order must be founded 
on the church, and that her divine 
teaching must be the rule of human 
institutions and the law of civil 
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laws ; liberalism, on the other hand, 
not only separates the state from 
the church, but even raises it above 
her, and makes the civil laws the 
standard in harmony with which 
the ecclesiastical laws must be 
framed. I[t even would subject the 
most essential institutions of the 
church to the caprice of man. 
Moreno desires full liberty for the 
bishops, and ascribes to this liberty 
the reform of the clergy and the 
good morals of the people ; liberal- 
ism wants to fetter episcopal ac- 
tion, excites the inferior clergy to 
rebellion against their prelates, and 
endeavors to withdraw the people 
from the influence of either. Mo- 
reno not only supports but multi- 
plies religious communities; liberal- 
ism suppresses them. Moreno re- 
spects’ ecclesiastical property, and 
promotes by the resources of the 
state the foundation of new semina- 
ries, saying that without them it will 
not be possible worthily to fill the 
ranks of the sacred ministry; lib- 
eralism confiscates the goods of the 
church, closes the seminaries, and 
sends the young Levites to the bar- 
racks, to be educated in the dissi- 
pation and license of military life. 
Moreno confides to the clergy and 
to the religious orders the training 
and instruction of youth; liberal- 
ism secularizes education, and in- 
sists on the entire exclusion of the 
religiouselement. Moreno removes 
from his Catholic nation the wiles 
and scandals of false religion ; lib- 
eralism promulgates freedom of 
worship, and opens the door to 
every heresy in faith and to every 
corruption in morals. Moreno, 
finally, sees in himself the weakness 
inherent in man, and gives God 
credit for all the good which he ac- 
complishes; while liberalism, full 
of satanic pride, believes itself ca- 
pable of everything, and places all 
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its confidence in the natural powers 
of man. ‘The antagonism between 
the two systems is, in short, univer- 
sal and absdlute. 

Now, what is the verdict of ex- 
perience? It is that the applica- 
tion of Moreno’s system has result- 
ed in peace, prosperity, the moral 
and material welfare of the people— 
in a word, social happiness. On 
the contrary, the application of the 
liberalist system has produced dis- 
cord, general misery, enormous tax- 
ation, immorality among the peo- 
ple, and public scandals, and has 
driven society to the verge of de- 
struction and dissolution. ‘The lib- 
erty which it has given has been 
well defined by Moreno; it is the 
liberty of a corpse, the liberty to 
rot, 

And at this juncture the infa- 
mous wickedness and the despica- 
ble logic of the liberalist party can 
no longer be concealed. It has 
laid it down as certain that the 
principles of the middle ages, as it 
calls them—which are the true Ca- 
tholic principles, the principles af- 
firmed by our Holy Father Pius 
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IX. in his Syllabus—are not appli- 
cable to modern times, and can no 
longer give happiness to nations. 
But here is a ruler, Garcia Moreno 
by name, who gives the lie to this 
grovelling falsehood, and shows, by 
the irresistible evidence of facts, 
that the happiness of his people 
has actually come simply from the 
application of these principles. 
What is the answer of the liberal- 
ist sect to this manifest confuta- 
tion of their theory? First, it en- 
deavors to cry down its formidable 
adversary by invective and calum- 
ny; and then, finding that this does 
not suffice to remove him from 
public life, it murders him, ‘This 
is the only means it has to prove 
its thesis; and, having made use 
of it, it begins to shriek louder 
than before that Catholic princi- 
ples cannot be adapted to the pro- 
gress of this age. No, we agree 
that they cannot, if you are going 
to kill every one who adapts them. 
What use is it to argue with a sect 
so malicious and perverse? O pa- 
tience of God and of men, how 
basely are you abused ! 





A REVIVAL IN FROGTOWN. 


THERE was quite an excitement 
in Frogtown. ‘The Rev. Eliphalet 
Notext, “The Great Revivalist, 
who had made more converts than 
any other man in England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales, the United States 
and ‘Territories, and the British 
Provinces of North America,” was 
to “ open a three weeks’ campaign ” 
in the town. 

Now, Frogtown prided itself on 
being the wickedest little town in 
the West. Its inhabitants claimed 


for it the enviable distinction of 
being “the fastest little village of 
its size in the United States ""—a 
weakness common to most small 
towns. ‘This pride in vice is a wide- 
spread weakness. The lean and 
slippered pantaloon will wag his 
fallen chaps and give evident signs 
of pleasant titillation when some 
shank-shrunken contemporary tells 
“what a rascal the dog was in his 
youth.” 

Well, the Frogtowners flattered 
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themselves that Brother Notext 
would find their burgh a very hard 
nut to crack. Brother Notext was 
not a theologian. He was not a 
scholar. He was not a preacher. 
In truth, he was almost illiterate. 
But he understood the “ business ” 
of getting up revivals. He knew 
how to create a sensation. He 
could, at least, achieve a success of 
curiosity, as the French say. 

He began with the newspapers, 
of course. He contrived to have 
them say something about him and 
his “work” in every issue. He 
was not particular whether what 
they said of him was favorable or 
unfavorable. Indeed, he rather 
preferred that some of them should 
abuse him roundly. Abuse some- 
times helped him more than praise. 
It made sor: people his friends 
through a spirit of contradiction. 
It appealed to the pugnacious in- 
stincts of some “ professors of reli- 
gion.” It enabled him to hint that, 
the inimical editors were papal 
myrmidons, Jesuit emissaries, etc., 
etc. 

The Rev. Eliphalet was really 
an excellent organizer. He had 
been originally the business mana- 
ger of a circus. His advertise- 
ments, his posters, his hand-bills, in 
his old occupation, were prepared 
with all the gorgeous imagery of 
the East. He did not forget his 
old tactics in his new profession. 
Immediately on his arrival in Frog- 
town he grappled the newspapers. 
He begged, bullied, or badgered the 
editors until they noticed him. He 
set the Christian Juveniles and the 
kindred societies to work, with 
whom, of course, there was no diffi- 
culty. In acouple of days he suc- 
ceeded in drawing around him the 
clergymen of every denomination, 
except the Episcopalian and Uni- 
tarian. Some of these, however, 
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went much against their will. The 
Episcopalian minister—a_ gentle, 
amiable man—was very loath at 
first; but the pressure brought to 
bear upon him was too strong. He 
finally succumbed and joined in 
what was called a Union Christian 
Meeting of all the Protestant con- 
gregations. This important point 
achieved, Mr. Notext had three of 
the “best workers” in each con- 
gregation selected. These he sent 
among the people te raise the 
sinews of war, withoce which no 
campaign, whether sacred or pro- 
fane, can be conducted to a success- 
ful issue. Mr. Notext’s terms were 
reasonable — only three hundred 
dollars a week and found. A man 
must live; and when a man works 
hard—as Mr. Notext undoubtedly 
did—he must live well, or he can- 
not stand the strain on his physi- 
cal and mental strength. Then, 
there were blank weeks when he 
had no revival in hand, and proba- 
bly a hotel bill to pay. Taking 
these things into consideration, any 
reasonable person will allow that 
three hundred dollars a week and 
found was not an exorbitant price. 

Mr. Notext had a large tent 
which the profane said had been 
formerly used in his old business. 
It was pitched in a vacant lot with- 
in the city limits, and could ac- 
commodate about fifteen hundred 
persons. Mr. Notext prevailed on 
the clergymen who united with him 
to close their churches on the first 
Sunday of his revival. On the pre- 
vious Friday he gathered around 
him a number of male and female 
enthusiasts. Accompanied by these 
people, organized in squads and 
led by the regular revival prac- 
titioners who did what is pro- 
fanely termed the “sid¢-show” 
business in all Mr. Notext’s tours, 
he sang hymns in front of every 
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drinking-saloon in the town. The 
instrumental accompaniment to 
the singing was furnished by a 
melodeon, which was carried about 
in a one-horse cart. 

On Sunday the union meetings 
began, and, notwithstanding a heavy 
rain, the tent was full. A large plat- 
form had been erected inside, and 
near the door was a table on which 
were exposed for sale a great vari- 
ety of contributions to religious 
literature, all by one author, who 
had evidently tried every string of 
the religious lyre. There were col- 
lections of hymns by the Rev. Mr. 
Notext; tracts by the Rev. Mr. 
Notext ; sermons by the Rev. Mr. 
Notext; tales for the young by the 
Rev. Mr. Notext; appeals to the 
old by the Rev. Mr. Notext; rea- 
sons for the middle-aged by the 
Rev. Mr. Notext, ete., etc. There 
were photographs, in every style, of 
the Rev. Mr. Notext, as well as 
likenesses of remarkable converts 
who had been remarkable rascals 
until they “got religion” through 
the efforts of the Rev. Mr. Notext. 

On the platform were seated the 
shepherds of most of the flocks in 
Frogtown. Some among them, it 
is true, did not seem quite at home 
in that situation, but they had to be 
there. In the centre of the platform 
was an organ, which furnished the 
instrumental music. On each side 
of the organ seats were arranged 
for a volunteer choir. Fully half 
those present were children. 

The Rev. Eliphalet Notext was 
introduced to the audience by the 
minister of the Methodist church. 
The revivalist was a stout, fair- 
haired, fresh-colored, rather pleas- 
ant-looking man, inclined to cor- 
pulency, evidently not an ascetic, 
and gifted with no inconsiderable 
share of physical energy and mag- 
netism. 


“T wish all persons who can sing 
to come on the platform and oc- 
cupy the seats to the right and left 
of the organ,” he began. 

No movement was made in re- 
sponse to this call. It was repeat- 
ed with a better result. A dozen 
young ladies summoned up enough 
courage to mount the platform. 

“This will never do!” cried Mr. 
Notext. “I want every person 
present who can sing right here on 
this stand. We can’t get along 
without music and plenty of it.” 

“Brethren,” he continued, turn- 
ing toward the clergymen on the 
platform, “you know the singers 
in your congregations; go among 
them and send them up here. 
Everybody must put his shoulder 
to the wheel in the great work of 
bringing souls to Jesus.” 

The brethren meekly did as they 
were bid. They soon succeeded 
in filling the seats reserved for the 
singers. These numbered about 
one hundred. 

“That’s more like it,” said Mr. 
Notext approvingly. “Now, my 
friends, we will begin by singing a 
hymn. I want everybody to join 
in.” (A nod to the organist, who 
began to play.) 

The singing was rather timid at 
first, but, led by Mr. Notext, the 
singers rapidly gained confidence, 
and soon rolled forth in full chorus. 
Having fairly launched them, their 
leader, after the first verse, left 
them to take care of themselves. 
The singing was really good. The 
rich volume of harmony drowned 
the commonplace melody and the 
vulgar words. Thus Brother No- 
text was successful in the pro- 
duction of his first effect. It was 
evident that he depended much on 
the singing. There is nothing like 
a grand mass of choral music to 
excite the sensibilities. After two 
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or three hymns, the revivalist had 
his audience in a highly emotional 
condition. “I want all the children 
together in front!” shouted Mr. 
Notext. “ Adults [the accent on 
the first syllable] will retire to the 
back seats. Doi’t stop the music! 
Keep up the singing! Goon! go 
on!” Then he ran to the organ, 
whispered something to the organ- 
ist, and led off with 
“Oh! you maust be a lover of the Lord, 

Or you won't go to heaven when you die,” 
leaving the singers to sing it out 
for themselves after the first two or 
three lines. 

It took some time to get all the 
children to the front. If the mu- 
sic flagged, Mr. Notext shouted to 
the singers to “keep it up.” From 
time to time he would rush to the 
organ, pick up a hymn-book in a 
frantic manner, and lead off with a 
new hymn, waving his hands in ca- 
dence, but, with a due regard for 
his lungs, not singing a note more 
than was absolutely necessary to 
start the other singers afresh. 

‘The fathers and mothers of the 
little ones, softened by the music, 
looked with moistened eyes on their 
children as the latter took their 
seats. The American people are 
very fond of childreh when they 
are old enough to walk and talk 
and be interesting. Mr. Notext 
was alive to this fact. Even the 
worst criminal or the most cynical 
man of the world cannot help be- 
ing touched while music charms 
his ears and his eyes look on the 
beautiful spectacle of childish in- 
nocence. Mr. Notext evidently 
knew the more amiable weakness- 
es of human nature. He appealed 
to the senses and the afféctions, 
ana won over the fathers and mo- 
thers through the children. 

“Now, my little friends,” said 
Mr. Notext, “I wish you all to 
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keep perfectly silent while I am 
talking to you. This first meeting 
is especially for you.” 

There was considerable buzzing 
among the little ones. 

“T must have silence, if I am to 
do anything with these children,” 
said Mr. Notext rather testily, and 
in a tone which showed that he 
would not scruple to apply the birch 
to his little friends if they did not 
keep quiet. “The slightest noise 
distracts their attention. There are 
some boys to the right there who are 
still talking! I wish some one 
would stop them.” 

A softly-stepping gentleman with 
long hair and green goggles went 
to the designated group, remon- 
strated with, and finally succeeded 
in silencing, them. ‘Then Mr. No- 
text began his sermon to the chil- 
dren. He told the story of the Pas- 
sion in a manner which, theugh it 
inexpressibly shocked Christians of 
the old-fashioned kind who hap- 
pened to be present, was exceed- 
ingly dramatic—* realistic” in the 
highest degree, to borrow a word 
from tlie modern play-bill. Sud- 
denly he broke off and said rather 
excitedly : 

“There is a boy on the fourth 
bench who persists in talking. I 
must have absolute silence, or I 
cannot hold the attention of these 
children. ‘The slightest noise dis- 
tracts them and takes their minds 
away from the picture I am en- 
deavoring to present to them. It 
is that red-haired boy! Will some- 
body please to take him away ?” 

Several pious gentlemen bore 
down on the poor little red-haired 
urchin, and all chance of “ getting 
religion” was taken away from him 
for the nonce by his summary remo- 
val. When silence was restored, Mr. 
Notext resumed the story, When 
describing how the divine Victim 
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was buffeted and spat upon, he ad- 
ministered to himself sounding 
slaps on the face, now with the 
left hand, now with the right. 
He placed an imaginary crown of 
thorns on his head, pressed the 
sharp points into his forehead, and, 
passing the open fingers of both 
hands over his closed eyes and 
down his face, traced the streams 
of blood trickling from the cruel 
wounds. Tears already rolled 
down the cheeks of the little ones. 
When he reached the nailing to the 
cross, he produced a large spike, 
exhibited it to the children, and 
went through the semblance of 
driving it into his flesh. An out- 
burst of sobs interrupted him. 
Some of the children screamed in 
very terror. The desired effect 
was produced. Many fathers and 
mothers, touched by the emotion 
and terror of their children, wept 
in sympathy with them. 

“ Now the music!” shouted Mr. 
Notext, stamping with impatience, 
as if he wanted a tardy patient to 
swallow a Sedlitz-powder in the 


proper moment of effervescence. 
“Now.the music!” And he led 
off with 


“Oh! you must be a lover of the Lord, 
Or you won’t go to heaven when you die !”” 


He shouted to the “ workers ” to 
go among the people and ask them 
to “come to Jesus.” A crowd of 
“workers,” some professional, some 
enthusiastic volunteers, broke logse 
upon the audience. They seiz- 
ed people by the hands. ‘They 
embraced them. They inquired: 
“How do you feel now? Do you 
not feel that Jesus is calling you?” 
They begged them to come to Jesus 
atonce. ‘They asked them if they 
were “ Ker-istians.” 

One of the workers met two gen- 
tlemen who entered together and 
were evidently present through 
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curiosity. Of the first, who seemed 
to be a cool, keen, self-poised busi- 
ness man, the worker asked the 
stereotyped question : 

“ Are you a Ker-istian ?” 

“Of course, of course,” said the 
self-possessed business man. 

The worker passed on, perfectly 
satisfied with the off-hand declara- 
tion. He repeated the question to 
the gentleman’s companion, who, 
possessed of less assurance, hesitat- 
ed and humbly replied : 

“ I trust so.” 

The worker immediately grappled 
the sensitive gentleman, much to 
his mortification, and it was some 
time before he succeeded in effect- 
ing his escape, regretting, doubtless, 
that he had not made as prompt 
and satisfactory a profession of 
faith as that of his companion. 

The “inquiry meeting,” as the 
exercises toward the close were 
named, was continued until late in 
the afternoon. When the children 
were dismissed, they were instruct- 
ed.to beg their parents to come to 
Jesus—to entreat them, with tears 
if necessary, until they consented. 
A Presbyterian gentleman of the 
old school, describing his sensations 
after the meeting was over, said: 

“T cannot deny that I was affect- 
ed. I felt tears coming to my eyes 
—why, Icould not tell. The effect, 
however, was entirely physical. 
My reason had nothing to do with 
it. It condemnedthe whole thing 
as merely calculated to get up an 
unhealthy excitement, which, even 
if not injurious, would be fleeting 
in its effect. I noticed some ner- 
vous women almost worked up into 
spasms. As to the children, they 
were goaded into a state of ner- 
vousness and terror which was piti- 
able to see. I can only compare 
my own condition to that of a man 
who had drunk freely. While the ef- 
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fect lasted I was capable of making 
a fool of myself, being all the while 
aware that I was doing so. Sun- 
light and air have dispelled the in- 
toxication, and now nothing remains 
but nausea. 

“T am disgusted with such clap- 
trap, and ashamed of myself for 
having been affected by it, however 
temporarily and slightly.” 

The progress made on the first 
Sunday of the revival was duly 
chronicled in the newspapers of 
the day following. It was an- 
nounced that hundreds of children 
had been awakened to a sense of 
their sinful condition. A little 
yirl—four years old—had_ recog- 
nized that she was thoroughly 
steeped in sin. She had had no 
idea of the condition of her soul 
until she was roused to it by Mr. 
Notext’s preaching. She was now 
perfectly happy. She had experi- 
enced religion. She knew she was 
forgiven. She had gone to Jesus, 
and Jesus had come to her. She 
had sought Mr. Notext’s lodgings, 
leading her father with one hand 
and her mother with the other. 

Charley Biggs—the well-known 
drunken alderman—was among the 
converted. He had “ got religion,” 
and was resolved henceforth to 
touch the time-honored  toddy 
nevermore. 

A belated “local” of one of 
the newspapers, while returning to 
his lodgings on the previous even- 
ing, had his coat-tail pulled, much 
to his surprise, by a little girl 
about six years old. 

“ sir,” she asked, “do 
you know Jesus ?” 

' ‘The “local” was struck dumb. 

“© sir!” she continued, “ won't 
you please come to Jesus ?” 

This was enough. The hard 
heart of the “local” was touched. 
He sobbed, he wept, he cried 


Please, 
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aloud. He fell upon his knees. 
The little girl fell on hers. They 
sang : 

“* Come to Jesus, 

Come to Jesus, 

Come to Jesus just now,” etc, 

When the “local” rose, after the 
conclusion of the singing, he took 
the little girl’s hand and went 
whither she led him. He, too, had 
“got religion”’—somewhat as one 
gets a coup de soleil or a stroke of 
paralysis. 

The opposition dailies mildly 
called attention to the purely emo- 
tional character of the effects pro- 
duced. ‘They expressed their fears 
that the moral and physical result 
of factitious excitement on minds 
of tender years might be the re- 
verse of healthy. The next day the 
melodeon was carted about again 
and the singing continued on the 
sidewalks and in front of the drink- 
ing-saloons. Mr. Notext’s ma- 
chinery was in full blast. ‘The 
meeting on the second evening 
was devoted principally to grown 
people. The tent was full. The 
choir was strengthened by addi- 
tional voices, and the music was 
good of its kind. 

After half a dozen hymns had 
been sung, Mr. Notext began his 
sermon—by courtesy so-called. 
He first spoke of the number of 
persons he had converted at home 
and abroad. For he had been 
“abroad,” as he took care to let 
his audience know. He had been 
the guest and the favored com- 
panion of the Duchess of Skipping- 
ton, of the Earl of Whitefriars, of 
Lord ‘This and Lady That, and the 
Countess of Thingumy. In Scot- 
land and in Ireland immense 
crowds followed him and “got 
religion.” He converted three 
thousand people in a single town in 
Ireland. Since the meeting on the 
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previous day, many children, and 
many adults as well, had visited him 
at his lodgings. Some who came to 
the tent “ to make fun” went away 
full of religion. He would now 
let a dear little friend of his tell 
his own story in his own way, 

A red-haired youngster, about 
thirteen, was introduced to the au- 
dience as the nephew of a promi- 
nent and well-known official in a 
neighboring town. (It was after- 
wards stated, by the way, that the 
official in question had not a neph- 
ew in the world. No doubt the 
youngster imposed on Mr. Notext.) 
If ever there were a thoroughly 
“bad boy,” this youngster was one, 
or—as may be very possible—his 
face belied him atrociously. Mr. 
Notext placed his arm dramatically 
—affectionately, rather—around the 
young rogue’s neck, and led him to 
the front of the platform. The boy 
looked at the audience with a leer, 
half-impudent, half-jocular, and 
then gave his experiences glibly in 
a very harsh treble: 

“When first I heard that Rev. 
Mr. Notext was going to get up a 
revival, I joked about it with other 
boys, and said he couldn’t convert 
me ; and the night of the first meet- 
ing I said to the other boys—who 
were bad boys, too—for us to go 
along and make fun. And so we 
did. And I came to laugh at Mr. 
Notext and to make fun. And 
somehow—I don’t know how it was 
—I got religion, and I was convert- 
ed; and now I am very happy, and 
Ilove Mr. Notext, and Iam going 
with him to Smithersville when he 
gets througit here. And I am very 
happy since I was converted and 
became a good boy.” (Sensation 
among the audience, and music by 
the choir in response to Mr. No- 
text’s call.) 

Another juvenile convert was 
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brought forward. He repeated 
substantially the same story as his 
predecessor, though more diffident- 
ly. (More music by the choir.) 

Mr. Notext now told the affecting 
story of “little Jimmy.” Little 
Jimmy was a native of Hindostan. 
He lived in some town ending in @z. 
There was in that town a mission- 
ary school. Jimmy’s master was 
a very bad man—cruel, tyrannical. 
He forbade Jimmy to go to the 
mission-school. But Jimmy went, 
nevertheless, whenever he could. 
The master was a true believer in 
the national religion of Hindostan. 
He believed that Jimmy would go 
to perdition if he left his ancestral 
faith to embrace the national reli- 
gion—or rather the gove¥nmental 
religion—of Great Britain. Jimmy 
would return from his visits to the 
mission-school in a very happy 
mood, singing as he went: 

** Yes, I love Jesus, 
Yes, I love Jesus, 
I know, I know I do,” etc. 

Mr. Notext gave an operatic ren- 
dering of the scene of Jimmy going 
home singing the above words. 
One day the master heard Jimmy, 
and was roused to a state of fury. 
He forbade the boy to sing the song. 
But Jimmy would sing it (Mr. No- 
text did not say whether Jimmy 
sang the hymn in English or 
Hindostanee). Then the, brutal 
master took an enormous cowhide— 
or the Hindostanee punitive equiva- 
lent thereto—and belabored poor 
Jimmy. But Jimmy continued to 
sing, though the tears rolled down 
his cheeks from pain. And the mas- 
ter flogged ; and Jimmy sang. And 
still the master flogged and flogged. 
And still Jimmy sang and sang and 
sang. It was like the famous fight 
in Arkansas, wherein the combat- 
ants “fit and fit and fit.” But 
there must be an end of everything 
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—even of an Arkansas fight. The 
struggle lasted for hours. Exhaust- 
ed nature finally gave way, and poor 
little Jimmy died under the lash, 
singing with his last breath : 
“ Yes, I love Jesus, 
Yes, I love Jesus, 
I know, I know I do.” 

“Now, my friends,” said Mr. 
Notext, “I want you all to stand 
up for Jesus and sing poor little 
Jimmy’s song.” And Mr. Notext 
led off. The choir followed his ex- 
ample; but the audience remained 
seated. 

“I want to know,” said Mr. No- 
text rather testily, “how many 
Christians there are in this assem- 
bly. I want every one of them to 
stand up!” 

Several persons now stood up, 
and gradually the action began to 
spread, like yawning in a lecture- 
room. ‘There were still many, 
however, whe had not hearkened 
to Mr. Notext’s summons to stand 
up. He cailed attention to them, 
and bade some of the brethren go 
to them and talk them into an erect 
position. Some of the recalci- 
trants, evidently to avoid importun- 
ity, stood up. ‘The rest also stood 
up, and hurriedly left the tent, fol- 
lowed by an angry scowl from Mr. 
Notext. After a little hesitation, 
he said: “ We will now once more 
sing little Jimmy’s hymn.” And 
when the hymn was sung, the meet- 
ing dispersed. 

Next morning the friendly news- 
papers chronicled the wonderful 
success of Mr. Notext’s efforts. 
The number of converts was mi- 
raculously large. thousand 
persons had for | 
The meetings were continued dur- 
ing the week. 
was about the same. Mr. Notext 
repeated himself so often that in- 
terest began to languish and his 
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coups de thédtre to grow flat and 
stale. When he was at a loss for 
words to continue one of his dis- 
jointed discourses, he took refuge 
in music and hymns. 

“ Brethren, let us sing: 

* Come to Jesus! 
Come to Jesus! 
Come to Jesus just now,” etc. 

When his vulgar and often un- 
intentionally blasphemous exhorta- 
tions failed to hold the attention 
of his hearers, and Morpheus was 
making fight against him in sundry 
corners of the tent, he would sud- 
denly call in his loudest tones on 
all present to stand up for Jesus. 
In cases of very marked inatten- 
tion, he would summon his hearers, 
and particularly the children, to 
write down their names for Jesus 
in a large book kept for that pur- 
pose by the great revivalist. ‘I'his 
stroke generally roused the audi- 
ence pretty thoroughly. But when 
the children had written their names 
in the book three or four times, 
they began to grow tired of the 
practice, thinking that, if these writ- 
ing lessons were continued, they 
might as well be at school. 

In the beginning of the second 
week there were unmistakable signs 
of impending collapse. The revi- 
val received a momentary impulse, 
however, from the opposition of 
another “ Reverend 
challenged Mr. N 


Doctor,” who 


otext to contro- 


versy. ‘This aroused the natural 
desire to witness a “ fight which 
lives in the human heart. But the 


desire was not gratified, owing to 
Mr. Notext 


challenge. 


’s refusal to accept the 
His failure to exh 
a proper polemical pugnacity was a 
very great detriment to him. In- 
deed, the end of the second week 
showed a marked falling off in the 
number of persons present at the 
nightly meetings. ‘Then the sinews 
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of war began to fail. The weekly 
wage of the great revivalist could 
not be raised, though he thrice sent 
back “the best workers” in all the 
congregations to make additional 
efforts to raise the stipulated sum, 

The Rev. Dr. Notext did not 
tarry very much longerin Frog- 
town. He had barely turned his 


back upon the little town before 
every trace of the “ great tidal wave 
of the revival” (as the journals 
called it) had disappeared. The 
youthful converts had gone back to 
their pegstops, their kites, and their 
china alleys, and Alderman Charley 
Biggs was again taking his whiskey- 
toddies in the time-honored way. 





THE PRESIDENT'’S MESSAGE. 


THE President’s message, so far 
as it deals with the school question 
and the taxation of church prop- 
erty, is the sequel to the speech 
which he delivered at Des Moines. 
The article on that oration which 
appeared in our Jast number was, to 
some extent, an exposition of our 
views on the school question. 

We are sure that those views, 
when carefully examined, will be 
found to contain the only solu- 
tion in harmony with the spirit of 
free institutions, We are willing to 
submit to the fairness of our fel- 
low-citizens, and to wait until time 
and thought have matured their 
judgment on the following ques- 
tions: 

1. Who has a right to direct the 
education of children—their pa- 
rents or the government ? 

2. Whether, in a republic whose 
form of government depends more 
than any other upon the virtue of its 
citizens, it is better to have moral 
instruction given in abundance, or 
to have this species of instruction 
restricted to the narrowest limits ? 

3. Whether it is the design of a 
free government to legislate for 
all, or whether public institutions— 
the common schools, for instance— 


are to be directed only for the 
benefit of certain classes ? 

4. Whether moneys raised by 
taxation for the common good 
should not be so applied as to 
satisfy the conscientious demancs 
of all citizens ? 

5. Whether taxation otherwise 
directed than for the good of all 
is not a violation of the maxim, 
“Taxation without representation 
is tyranny”? 

6. Whether Catholics have or 
have not shown zeal for education, 
both primary and scientific ? 

7. Whether they have or have 
not shed their blood in defence of 
the nation, or furnished any of its 
great leaders in peace and war ? 

8. Whether any instance can be 
shown in which they have entered 
or inhabited any country on equal 
terms with Protestants and infidels, 
and have abused their power to 
hamper or persecute their fellow- 
citizens ? 

g. Whether, in paying their taxes 
and supporting their own schools 
to the best of their power, peace- 
fully discussing the question of 
public welfare and their own rights, 
Catholics are acting as loyal citi- 
zens or as factious disturbers of 
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good-will and kindly feeling among 
neighbors ? 

10. Finally, whether, in consid- 
eration of the foregoing, our views 
are not entitled to respectful con- 
sideration ? 

We have no doubt whatever that 
when the thoughtful and just men 
of our day and race have duly 
pondered upon these subjects, we 
shall fully agree with their deliber- 
ate reply. 

At no time in the history of our 
country will it be found that Catho- 
lics have introduced religion into 
the arena of political discussion, 
and any attempt to do so will meet 
with failure. In this they are in 
perfect accord with the principles 
underlying our institutions and the 
genuine spirit of this country. If, at 
this moment, the rancor of ancient 
bigotry and fanaticism or modern 
hatred of Christianity has attempted 
to awaken a political conflict on 
religious grounds, while it refuses 
to admit a calm consideration of 
Catholic claims, we appeal from 
Philip drunk to Philip sober. 

In the meantime, we shall assume 
that there are those who wish to 
hear more with regard to our prin- 
ciples and convictions. We shall 
endeavor to remove all obscurity on 
the questions now under discussion, 
and to reply to whatever reasonable 
objections may be made against our 
principles. 

With regard to the taxation of 
church property, we await the ac- 
tion of the political world. Some 
politicians, whose “ vaulting ambi- 
tion” is of that kind which “o’er- 
leaps itself,” would introduce ‘this 
question into political discussion in 
order to draw off the attention of 
the American people from the real, 
present issues in their politics. We 
ask for no innovations; but if such 
be made, let there be no discrimina- 
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tion. We stand before the law as 
do all other religious denomina- 
tions. “ Let us have peace” were 
the memorable words spoken at a 
memorable time by a man who to a 
large extent held the future of this 
country in hishands. ‘Those words 
held, and hold still, the germs of 
the wisest policy. We repeat them 
now, and add, if we cannot have 
peace, let us at least have fair play. 
If the projectors and advocates of 
this innovation suppose that, in the 
event of its being carried out, they 
will thereby worst the Catholic 
Church, their action in the end will 
be found to resemble that of the 
man who cut off his nose to spite 
his neighbor. — 

Since these words were written, 
four letters have appeared in the 
New York Zimes under the head- 
ing, “Should Church Property be 
Taxed?’ and over the signature of 
George H. Andrews. ‘The writer 
is not a Catholic. His clear, con- 
cise reasons against the taxation of 
church property, as recommended 


by the President in his message, 
will have the more weight ‘with 


non-Catholic 
count. 


readers on that ac- 
It is singular, yet natural, 
to see how his argument strength- 
ens our own position on the ques- 
tion in a number of ways, particu- 
larly as regards the suicidal policy 
of many who, through hatred or 
fear of the Catholic Church, may 
be induced to commit themselves 
to a measure which would “prove 
an irreparable mischief to their own 
church or churches. Passing by 
the many able and suggestive points 
in Mr. Andrews’ letters, we take just 
such as more immediately bear on 
the thoughts thrown out by our- 
selves. 

By the census of 1870 the value 
of all kinds of church property in 
the United States belonging to the 
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leading denominations 
as follows: 


was placed 


Methodist, . ° . e ° $60,854,121 
Roman Catholic, . . . . 60,985,556 
Presbyterian, . ° ° . ° ° 53, 205,256 
Baptist, . ° . ° BO ee’ 4,608, 198 
Episcopalian, . ° ° ° . . ° 35,514,549 
Congregational, . ° ° . ° e 25,069,698 
Reformed, ° ° . 16,134,470 
Lutheran, ° ° ‘-3 . 14,917,747 
Unitarian, ° ° ° . ° 6,282,675 
Universalist, . Gein ° . . 5,092,325 
Others, . ° ° ° ° eS 24,000,000 








$354,324,595 


“From these it appears,” says 
Mr. Andrews, “that the relative 
proportion of each denomination 
to the whole is substantially as fol- 
lows : 

“ Methodist, one-fifth of the ag- 
gregate; Roman Catholic, one-sixth 
of the aggregate; Presbyterian, 
one-seventh of the aggregate; Bap- 
tist, one-ninth of the aggregate. 
Episcopalian, one-tenth of the ag- 
gregate; Congregational, one-four- 
teenth of the aggregate; Reformed, 
one-twenty-second of the aggregate; 
Lutheran, one-twenty-third of the 
Unitarian, one-fifty- 
ninth of the aggregate; Universa- 
list, one-sixtieth of the aggregate.” 

And here is the case in a nut- 
shell: ‘fo me it seems obvious,” 
comments Mr. Andrews, on review- 
ing his figures, “that the expecta- 
tion is that those who belong or 
are allied to other sects will, from 
dislike to or fear of the Roman 
Catholic Church, impose a burden 
upon it, even if in doing so they 
are obliged to assume an equal 
burden themselves; or, in other 
words, that the owners of $294,- 
000,000 of church property will 
subject it to taxation in order to 
impose a similar tax upon the own- 
ers of $60,000,000 of church pro- 
perty. So that the adherents of 
every other sect, at variance among 
themselves about sundry matters of 
doctrine and practice, essential and 
non-essential, can be brought to 


aggregate; 
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act in concert, and to give effect to 
a common spirit of hostility to Ro- 
man Catholic doctrine, to Roman 
Catholic exclusiveness, Roman Ca- 
tholic aggression, and Roman Ca- 
tholic influence, by placing a tax 
upon Roman Catholic Church pro- 
perty—in effect, arousing a spirit 
of persecution, qualified by the 
condition imposed by the Consti- 
tution, that the would-be persecu- 
tor must share in the penalty he 
may succeed in imposing upon the 
object of his dislike.” Which is 
precisely what we have character- 
ized as “cutting off one’s nose to 
spite a neighbor.” 

May we presume to ask whether 
the taxation of church property 
will reduce the expenses of the 
general government, render its offi- 
cials more honest, and purify our 
legislative halls? These are the 
duties of the hour. Here are the 
issues of our politics. But a pro- 
found silence regarding them reigns 
in the official utterance. Are the 
projectors of the new policy afraid 
to face them? Does their con- 
science make cowards of them? 
Or is it that they are playing the 
part of the cuttle-fish ? 

Up to this period the state and 
all religious denominations have 
advanced peaceably to prosperity, 
and there have been no_ real 
grounds of complaint on any side. 
At least we have heard of none pub- 
licly. What, then, has brought 
about this sudden change? Who 
has called for it? Why should it 
be sprung upon us at this moment ? 
No danger threatens from this quar- 
ter. There is not visible on our 
political horizon even the “ cloud 
no bigger than a man’s hand.” 
Catholics, when only a_ handful, 
never dreamed of objecting to the 
exemption from taxation of the 
property of other religious denom- 
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inations, or to the aid which their 
benevolent institutions received. 
Can it be the rapid development of 
Catholicity here which has prompt- 
ed the proposed innovation ? Are 
these exemptions, which have been 
handed down from the time of our 
fathers, to be altered because Cath- 
olicity has had her share in the 
common progress? Let truth and 
error grapple on a fair and open 
field. Is there fear that truth will 
be worsted in the struggle ? 

If the exemption of church pro- 
perty from taxation be so great an 
evil and danger to the country, 
those whom Americans generally 
are content to regard as their great 
statesmen must have been very 
short-sighted men after all to pass 
by, one after another, so glaring an 
evil. For the growth of church 
property is not a thing of to-day. 
In his message the President says 
that he believes that “in 1850 the 
church property of the United 
States which paid no tax, municipal 
or State, amounted to about eighty- 
three million dollars. In 1860 the 
amount had doubled. In 1875 it 
is about one thousand million dol- 
lars.” 

Mr. Andrews questions the esti- 
mate for 1875 on the ground that 
it is too high. But let that pass. 
The following table, given by Mr. 
Andrews, shows the increase in va- 
lue, according to the census, of the 
property of the ten principal church- 
es for the last twenty years: 


1859 1860 1870 
Methodist, . $14,825,670 $33,683,371 $60,854,121 
Roman Catholic, 9,256,753 20,744,119 60,985,556 
Presbyterian, 14,543,780 24,227,359 53,205,256 
Baptist, 11,620,855 19,789,378 41,608, 198 
Episcopalian, 11,375,610 21,665,698 36,514,549 
Congregational, 8,001,995 13,327,511 25,069,698 
Reformed, . 4,116,280 4,453,820 16,134,470 
Lutheran, 2,909,711 5,385,179 14,917,747 
Unitarian, . 3,280,822 4,338,316 6,282,675 
Universalist, 1,718,316 2,856,095 5,692,325 





$81,649,797 $55,470,846 $330,324,595 


The gradation, it wiil be seen, 
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has been pretty steady, and is com- 
paratively no more marked in 1870 
than it was in 1860, or than it was, 
probably, in 1850. In that year, 
however, the Catholics were led by 
four religious bodies, and almost 
equalled by one. ‘fen years later 
they stood second, and after an- 
other ten years second still. Sur- 
rounded as they are by jealous foes, 
they offer fair game, therefore, to 
men in search of political prey. 
All was right so long as the oth- 
ers reaped an advantage over Cath- 
olics; but the moment there appears 
any prospect of Catholics reaping 
an advantage equally with the rest, 
the cry is: The country is in dan- 
ger, and can only be saved by tax- 
ing church property. Who so 
blind as not to see through: this 
flimsy pretext ? 

Not Mr. Andrews certainly, and 
no words of ours could be more 
forcible than his. “ Discarding all 
circygnlocution,” he writes, “it is 
as well to get down at once to the 
bottom fact, which is that whatever 
euphemistic phrases may be resort- 
ed to, a desire to obstruct the 
growth and circumscribe the in- 
fluence of the Roman Catholic 
Church gives whatever vitality it 
may possess to the proposition to 
tax church property.” 

But supposing this change to be 
made, is it to be imagined for a 
moment that the progress of the 
church will be stopped by it? 
That is futile. If, though so few in 
numbers and at a great disadvan- 
tage, the church was able to raise her- 
self to her present position; if, when 
the exemptions were all in favor 
of other denominations, Catholics 
were able to make so great a pro- 
gress, is it to be supposed that by 
these changes, and by placing other 
denominations on an equality with 
Catholics, the advancement of 
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the Catholic Church is to be re- 
tarded ? 

We have been trained in the 
stern school of poverty. We are 
accustomed to sacrifice. Our cler- 
gy do not receive high salaries. 
‘The personal expenses of his Emi- 
nence the Cardinal-Archbishop are 
much less than those of many a 
clerical family in New York City. 
Wherever we have arms to work 
with, the church of God shall not 
lack all that is necessary to give it 
dignity, even if we have to pay 
taxes for it besides. In Ireland 
the priests and people have shared 
their crust in the midst of the fam- 
ine, and in fear of death, until 
within a few years. In Germany 
we are now about to part with our 
property, under the wicked injus- 
tice of the state, rather than sub- 
mit to its interference in the affairs 
of conscience. Is any person fool- 
ish enough to imagine that a few 
dollars, more or less, of taxation is 
going to dishearten or frighten us? 
if you want to make our people 
more liberal, if you want to see 
grand Catholic churches and the 
cross overtopping roof and spire in 
every city, just put us on our met- 
tle. Persecution is our legacy. Ma- 


tyrdom is our life. The cross on 
our brows is no empty symbol. 
These are our feelings. We have 
no alarm whatever. 

‘These proposed innovations are 
only the entrance of a wedge tiat, 
driven home, will disturb the foun- 
dations of our government; will 
create religious strife, and — blast 
the hopes of freedom, not only in 
this countrv, but all the world over. 
They count, however, without their 
host who think that the American 
people are prepared to enter on 
such a career; and the politicians 
who hope to ride into power by 
awakening the spirit of fanaticism 
and religious bigotry among us, if 
their names be held in memory at 
all, will at no remote period be 
pointed out with the finger of scorn 
and contumely as the disturbers 
of that peace and harmony which 
ought always to reign in a just 
people, and which it is the true 
policy of all government and the 
duty of all citizens to foster and 
maintain. We say nothing at the 
present regarding the unconsti- 
tutionality of these proposed in- 
novations, and of the secret band- 
ing together of men to carry them 
out. 
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A Night at the Grande Chartreuse. 


A NIGHT AT THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF SAINT-GENEST. 


It is near midnight. I am alone 
in my cell, awaiting the mysterious 
guide who brought me hither, and 
who will return to call me for the 
office of Matins. 

I listen to every sound, seeking 
to understand its language. Dur- 
ing the first hour I still heard steps 
from time to time in the distance; 
then I half opened my door and 
looked outside. At the end of the 
cloister a white figure appeared, 
carrying a small light in its hand. 
It approached at a slow pace, 
stopped near a pillar, and disappear- 
ed under the arches. 

Sometimes I have seen other 
shadows pass along, and have heard 
a few low-spoken words, . . . 
bells which answered each other; 
then, little by little, everything is 
extinguished and silent. . . . 
There is not another sound, an- 
other breath; . . . but still I listen, 
and cannot cease to listen. 

Is it indeed myself who am in 
this monastery ? Was I, only to- 
day, yet in the midst of the living ? 
Can one single day comprise so 
many things? This which is just 
ending has been so full, so strange, 
that I cannot well recount all that 
has happened in it. 

And yet it was but this morning 
that I was at Aix, in the midst of 
light and noise and gayety. . 
The children 
around me! All at once some one 
said: “Suppose we go to the 
Grande Chartreuse!”’ It was said 
just as one would say anything else. 
We set out, as if for an ordinary ex- 


were gambolling 


Mme. 
had provisions in readiness, 
which were increased by the addi- 
tions of other members of the party, 
and we start in the midst of lively 
speeches and merriment. 

So long as we proceed along the 


cursion, a party of pleasure. 
B 





valley this is all very well. The 
road rises and descends, running 
through the vineyards, skirting the 
rocks, while the warm breath of the 
south gently moves the surround- 
ing verdure. ‘Then, after piercing 
the flank of the mountain, it slopes 
down toward the plains of Dau- 
phine, discovering a 
bathed in light. 

It is after passing Saint Laurent, 
at the foot of the Desert, and in 
perceiving the entrance of the 
gorge, that one begins to understand 
something more; ..- . it is 
then that jesting is silenced and 
gayety grows grave. 

Then, on arriving at the Guiers- 
Mort, we become altogether dumb. 
Already we had ceased to laugh; 
we now ceased to speak,-but re- 
garded with a sort of stupefaction 
this road without issue, which 
seemed to end in chaos. The 
mountains rose defiantly before us, 
overlapping and mingling with 
each other, and here and there bar- 
ring the way with huge masses of 
precipitous rock; the gigantic trees 
seem to rise to the clouds, and tor- 
rents from unknown heights fall as 
if from heaven, while the rocks 
crowd upon, before, around, and 
seem to say, “ No farther shall you 


’ 


go.” As we come to a turn, it 
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seems as if all progress were indeed 
at an end; two immense blocks 
fallen across each other completely 
close the horizon. . Weapproach 
them, however, and it opens again, 
the rocks forming a sort of Titanic 
vaulted roof overhead, and falling 
again in the form of three bridges, 
one above the other, the horses 
continuing to climb a road which 
the eye cannot take in. 

And whilst one is lost in these 
abysses, what a perfect dream of 
splendor begins to break overhead ! 
Meadows of the most exquisite 
green seem as if suspended far 
above us, silvery rocks jutting out 
from among their black firs, gigan- 
tic oaks grasping the heights of the 
precipices, their crowns of verdure 
glittering in the wind... . It is a 
fantastic apparition, One has vis- 
ions in one’s childhood of unknown 
regions, of enchanted forests guard- 
ed by genii, but one never thought 
to contemplate these marvels in 
reality. 

Then, all at once, the mountains 
separate, the torrents disappear, 
and in the midst of a gorge rise 
battlements and spires. ... It is 
the monastery. There it stands, 
guarded by these lofty sentinels, in 
this sombre amphitheatre, which 
would be desolation itself if God 
had not scattered there all the magi- 
cal beauties of his creation. 

There is not a village, not a 
cottage, not a wayfarer—nothing ; 
there is La Chartreuse. No soli- 
tude can be compared to that! 

On the summit of St. Bernard and 
of the Simplon monasteries destin- 
ed for the relief of travellers present 
themselves to the passage of the 
nations. In the sandy deserts the 
most isolated convents find them- 
selves in the road of the caravans; 
but here this road conducts to no- 
thing—it is a silent gorge; it is the 


Valley of Contemplation; it is the 
greatest solitude that one can im- 
agine. 

And when from those heights 
one has seen the gradual approach 
of night; seen these masses of rock 
and of verdure enfolded in the vast 
shadows; and, at the summons of 
the monastery bell, has seen the 
last of the white robes descend from 
the mountain, he feels that it is one 
of those moments in a life which 
will never be forgotten. Then, 
after having stayed awhile to con- 
template this scene, I rose and 
came to knock at this door, which 
has been to so many others as the 
gate ofthetomb. . . . ACarthusian 
monk brought me to my cell, went 
his way in silence, and since then I 
have been.left to my reflections. 

There are, then, men who in the 
morning were in their homes, in 
the midst of their friends, in life, 
and stir, and the noise of the ou- 
ter world. . . . They have climbed 
this mountain, they have sought 
this Desert, have knocked at this 
gate; it has closed upon them, . . 
and for ever. 

They have, as I, sat down at this 
table; they have gazed at the walls 
of their cell, and have said to them- 
selves: “Behold henceforth my 
horizon.” ‘Then they have heard 
the sound of these bells, the echo 
of these litanies, and they have 
said to themselves: “We shall 
henceforth hear no other voice.” 

You see, one reads these things 
in the works of poets, one sees 
them represented in the drama; but 
one must find one’s self actually in 
a real cell, and one must sleep there, 
to conceive anything of the reality 
of a monastic life. 

To awake here in the morning; 
to rise and eat, alone, the food 
which comes to you through a lit- 
tle wicket, like that of a prisoner; 
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to meet, when one traverses the 
cloister, other shadows who salute 
you in silence; to go from the 
church to the cell, from the cell to 
the church, and to say to one’s self 
that it is always and always to be 
the same! 

Always! ... All through life; 
or rather, there is no more life, no 
more space, no more time. It is 
the beginning of eternity. One is 
on the threshold of the infinite, 
and it seems as if all this nature 
had only been created to give these 
men a beginning of eternal repose. 

Alwaysalone! Thethoughtcrush- 
es one. No more to receive any- 
thing from without; to nourish 
one’s self with spiritualities alone; 
to meditate, contemplate, and pray. 
To pray always: ... to pray for 
those who never pray themselves ; 
to pray for those who have shatter- 
ed your life, and who, may be, have 
led you hither; to pray for 
those who have despoiled your 
monastery and outraged your habit 
—even for the impious ones who 
come to insult you in your very 
hospitality! And for all this one 
thing alone suffices: faith. 

A bell has rung; it is the hour 
of Matins. Some one knocks at 
my door. I open, and they con- 
duct me to the little stall reserved 
for travellers. At first the obscu- 
rity is so great that it is difficult to 
distinguish anything. The church 
is empty, and none of the tapers 
are lighted. Then a door opens in 
the distance, and the monks enter 
in procession, each holding a long 
dark-lantern, of which the slanting 
‘gleams dimly lessen the darkness 

of the chapel. ‘They repair to their 
stalls, and the Office begins. 

It consists principally of a mo- 
notonous psalmody of an implaca- 
ble rhythm, of which one scarcely 
perceives the first murmurs, and 
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which seems as if it would never 
end. I gaze at these tall white fig- 
ures, these motionless heads. 
What has been the drama of life to 
each one? What changes, without 
and within, have led them there? 
What have they suffered? And do 
they. suffer still? What has the 
rule of their order done for them? 
—and still the psalmody goes on. 
At times they rise, uttering what 
seems to be a sort of lamentation ; 
then they fall prostrate, with their 
arms stretched out before them; 
all the lights disappear; there is 
nothing but darkness and silénce; 
it seems as if man himself were ex- 
tinguished. After which the lights 
reappear, the psalmody recommen- 
ces, and thus it continues. 
‘ : , ‘ ~ 
When the rising sun shone upon 
the summits of the rocks, I rose 
from my pallet, exclaiming: “ The 
lightat last! Hailtothe light!” I 
open my window and look out. . 
There is no other place like this; 
such as it was in the night, such is 
it in the day. In vain may the sun 
mount above the horizon to bring 
warmth into this gorge—the monas- 
tery remains cold and, as it were, 
insensible; in vain his rays dart up- 
on the walls, glitter on the spires, 
and set the rocks on fire. . 
There are living men, but one does 
not see them, one does not hear 
them; only a wagon drawn by ox- 
en crosses the meadow, followed by 
a monk, and some beggars are ap- 
proaching the monastery gate. 
Then, without guide or direction, 
I plunge into the forest in search 
of the Chapel of S. Bruno. This 
forest is of incomparable beauty ; 
neither Switzerland nor the Pyre- 
nees contain anything like it. Pro- 
digious trees rise to an immense 
height, wrapping their gigantic 
roots about the rocks. Inthe midst 
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of the waters which murmur on 
every side unknown vegetations 
luxuriate, sheltering at their feet a 
world of ferns, tall grass, and 
mosses, every dewy feather and 
spray being hung, as it were, with 
precious stones, upon which the 
sun darts here and there rays of 
gold and touches of fire. There is 
here a wild enchantment which 
neither pen nor pencil ever can de- 
pict; and in the midst of these 
marvels rises, from a rock, the 
Chapel of S. Bruno. ‘There it was 
that the visions appeared to him, 
and there he caused a spring of wa- 
ter to flow forth; but to me the 
most wonderful of all the miracles 
of his legend was that of his getting 
there at all—the fact of his reach- 
ing the foot of this desert, hatchet 
in hand, cutting down the trees 
which barred his entrance, wrest- 
ling with wild animals, the masters 
of this forest, and having no other 
pathway than the torrent’s bed; 
ever mounting upwards, in spite of 
the streams, in spite of the rocks, in 
spite of everything; never finding 
himself lost enough, but ever strug- 
gling higher and higher still. The 
miracle is, too, that of his having fix- 
ed himself at last upon that spot, 
and to have called companions 
around him, who constructed each 
his little hermitage about his own; 
that of having, in God’s name, taken 
possession of these inaccessible 
mountains, all of which are sur- 
mounted by a cross, and to have 
founded an order which spread itself 
over the whole Christian world, and 
which is still existing. 

But the hour of departure has 
arrived. At the moment of quit- 
ting this solitude we again reflect. 
France and Italy lie spread out 
beneath our feet; ... that is to 
say, passions, hatred, strife... . 
Why should we descend again? 
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Why resume the burden of ambi- 
tions, rivalries, the harness of social 
conventionalities? ‘Fo what pur- 
pose is it, since the end at last 
must come alike to all? 

We took around, we reflect, and 
then, after having well meditated, 
we all descend. 

At the foot of the desert we find 
again huts, then cottages, by and 
by a village. With movement and 
life we find our speech again, and 
with speech discussion. Overwhelm- 
ed until then by the wild beauty of 
all around us and by the majesty 
of its silence, the sceptics only now 
recommence the criticisms which 
were cut short the evening before : 
“What services do monks 
render to mankind? To what pur- 
pose do they bury themselves upon 


these 


those heights, when there is so 
much to be done below?” 
I answer nothing. These are 


difficult questions. Later we shall 
know which has chosen the better 
part, those who act or those who 
pray; only I remember that whilst 
thirty thousand Israelites were 
fighting in the plain, Moses, alone 
on the mountain, with his arms 
stretched out towards heaven, im- 
plored the God of armies. When 
his arms fell through weariness, the 
Amalekites prevailed; and when he 
raised them, Israel was victorious; 
and seeing this, he caused his arms 
to be supported, until the enemies 
of Israel were overcome. 

While we are debating we cross 
Saint Laurent, Les Echelles, and 
the Valley du Guiers. Here is 
Chambéry en féte, with its flags, its 
concourse of francs -tireurs, and 
bands of music; but although we 
have returned to outer life, we 
have brought away with us some- 
thing of the solitude we have left, 
where it seems as if the earth 
ended. 
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Believe me, reader, and do not for- 
get my words when you visit these 
Jands. The sight of La Grande 
Chartreuse is one of the most power- 
ful emotions here below. ‘l'o what- 
ever religion you may belong, if 
your soul can be moved by the 
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thought of the life to come, you 
will preserve an imperishable re- 
membrance of a night spent in this 
monastery, and will feel that you 
are: not altogether the same man 
that you were when you entered 
its walls, 
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Les Erats-Unis CONTEMPORAINS, OU LES 
Mceurs, LES INSTITUTIONS ET LES IDEES 
DEPUIS LA GUERRE DE LA SECESSION. 
Par Claudio Jannet. Ouvrage pré- 
cédé d’une Lettre de M. Le Play. 
Paris: E. Plon. 1876. 

The author of this volume has read 
carefully and seriously a iarge number 
of works, by different American, French, 
and English writers, devoted to an ex- 
planation of. the institutions of the 
United States, and to the history and so- 
cial condition of the country. He shows 
also a remarkable acquaintance with the 
magazines and newspapers of the United 
States, so far as they bear on the subjects 
of which he treats. His book, indeed, 
must have cost him years of assiduous 
labor. 

M. Jannet gives a just and impartial 
exposition ofthe laws and political princi- 
ples of our country, as also of its present 
social condition. Rarely, if ever, has a 
foreigner displayed so conscientious a 
study of all that goes to make up Ameri 
can civilization. He professes to have 
entered upon his study and his werk 
without any preconceived theory—a pro- 
fession not unusual with authors, and for 
the most part, probably, honestly made. 
It is one thing, however, to profess, an- 
other thing to adhere to the profession. 
Were it possible for authors to adhere 
strictly to the profession made by M. 
Jannet, literature and all of which -it 
treats would certainly not suffer there- 
from. But he who imagines he has at- 
tained to so just and fair a position is 
the least free from illusion. The posi- 
tion is simply unattainable, and M, 
Jannet is scarcely to be blamed if he has 
not quite reached his ideal. 

Two classes of authors have written 


about the United States. The one sees 
almost everything in couleur de rose, the 
other in a sombre hue. M. Jannet be- 
longs to the latter class. Throughout 
his volume he fastens upon every symp- 
tom that threatens the existence or the 
welfare of the republic. As an enu- 
meration of these symptoms it is exact, 
and its perusal would do no harm to 
our spread-eagle orators. 

M Jannet has evidently aimed at 
counterbalancing the influence of wri- 
ters, French writers particularly, who 
Ifave exaggerated the good side of Ame- 
rican political society. He scems fear- 
ful lest their tone of thought should have 
too great a preponderance in France, 
and influence its present transition- 
state too powerfully in the direction of 
the United States. Whether or not this 
was called for is not a question for us to 
consider. The book, regarded as an im- 
partial exposition of the present condi- 
tion of the United States, resembles the 
picture of an artist, the background of 
which is painted with a Preraphaelite 
exactness, while the foreground is left 
unfinished, and the whole work, conse- 
quently, incomplete. Had the obvious 
purpose of the book been proclaimed at 
the beginning, we should have read it 
with a more favorable eye. 

In his last chapter, however, M. Jan- 
net holds out some hope for the future 
of the American Republic. In our pre- 
sent commercial depression, in the re- 
cent success of the Democratic party, in 
the number of families who have pre- 
served the primitive virtues and customs 
of our forefathers, and in the progress of 
Catholicity he sees a ground for this 
hope, and concludes his work by saying: 
“ Men are everywhere prosperous or un- 
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fortunate, according as they observe or 
despise the divine law. All their free 
will consists in choosing between these 
two terms of the problem of life, and all 
the efforts of the spirit of innovation only 
break against, without ever being able to 
destroy, the eternal bounds set by God to 
the ambitious feebleness of the creature. 
Therein li¢s the lesson that the young 
republic of the New World sends from 
beyond the ocean and across the mirage 
of its rapid prosperity to the old nations 
of Europe, too inclined to believe in the 
sophisms of the great modern error, and 
to mistrust their own traditions.” 

M. Jannet’s work is worthy of a more 
extended notice, which will be given it at 
a later Gate. The book may be ordered 
directly from the publisher in France. 


Tue Pusric Lire or Our Lorp. II. 
Preaching of the Beatitudes. By H. 
J. Coleridge, S.J. London: Burns & 
Oates. 1875. (New York: Sold by 
The Catholic Publication Society.) 
This is a new volume in the series 

which is intended, when complete, to 
include the entire life of Jesus Christ. 
We have already commended the pre- 
ceding volume, and can only, at pre- 
sent, renew the expression of our con- 
currence in the unanimous verdict of 
competent judges, which awards a very 
high mecd of praise to Father Coleridge’s 
work, so far as it is as yet given to the 
public. 

It is likely to become extensive when 
fully completed, since the present volume 
is filled up with the author’s introduc- 
tory remarks on the missionary life of 
Our Lord, and the exposition of one por- 
tion of the Sermon on the Mount—to 
wit, the Beatitudes. Itisa work which is, 
strictly speaking, sez generis in our lan- 
guage, and indeed in all modern litera- 
ture, and one hard to describe in such a 
way as to give an accurate notion of its 
quality and scope to a person who has 
not read some portion of its contents. 
The author has drawn from the most 
various and from the purest sources, 
and has himself meditated in a very at- 
tentive and minute manner upon the 
rich materials furnished him by the sa- 
cred lore of his studies. He proceeds 
leisurely, quietly, carefully, like the pa- 
tient illuminator of a manuscript text, 
filling his pages with large and small 
figures, all elaborately finished. The 
present volume gives us a sketch of 
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Gaiilee, the scene of the preaching and 
miracles of our divine Redeemer during 
his first year of public ministry, which 
makes at once ‘the idea of that ministry, 
of its extraordinary laboriousness, its ex- 
tent, and the multitude of wonderful 
works comprehended within its brief 
period, ten times more vivid than it can 
be made by a mere perusal of the Gospel 
narrative. In this respect it is espe- 
cially interesting and instructive for those 
who are themselves engaged in mission- 
ary labors. We have a picture placed 
before our minds of the real nature of 
Our Lord’s public life and ministry, and 
grouped around it are other pictures, as 
illustrations, from the lives of the great 
missionary saints. When the author ap 
proaches to his principal theme in this 
volume—the Sermon on the Mount—he 
makes the whole scene and all its cir- 
cumstances appear before us like a fine 
dioramic view. He is not, however, of 
that meretricious school to which Renan 
and Beecher have given a false and mo- 
mentary éc/at, as unworthy of the divine 
subject as the homage of another class 
of witnesses on whom Our Lord fre- 
quently imposed silence. The poetic, 
literary, and picturesque charms of Father 
Coleridge’s style-are subservient to his 
theological, doctrinal, and moral exposi- 
tion of sacred truths. It is the pure doc- 
trine of the Scriptures, and of the fathers, 
doctors, and saints of the church, which 
we are invited and allured to drink from 
the ornamented chalice. 


Tue Hoty Ways oF THE Cross; oR, A 
SHorT TREATISE ON THE VARIOUS TRI- 
ALS AND AFFLICTIONS, INTERIOR AND 
EXTERIOR, TO WHICH THE SPIRITUAL 
Lire Is SUBJECT, AND THE MEANS OF 
MAKING A Goop Usr Tugreor. Trans- 
lated from the French of Henri-Marie 
Boudon, Archdeacon of Evreux. By 
Edward Healy Thompson, M.A. Lon- 
don: Burns, Oates & Co. 1875. (New 
York: Sold by The Catholic Publica- 
tion Society.) 

Whoever, after reading the title of 
this book, thinks that a treatise of this 
kind would be useful and helpful, and 
wishes to find such a book as may really 
do the service promised by the title, will 
probably be satisfied with the book it- 
self. Et is standard and approved, and 
has been well translated by Mr. Thomp- 
son, whose preface contains some excel- 
lent and timely remarks of his own, 
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Tue Story cr S. Peter. By W.D.S. 
London: Burns & Oates. 1875. (New 


York: Sold by Tie Catholic Publica- 

tion Society.) 

This little book purports to be a sim- 
ple sketch of the life of the Prince of the 
Apostles. It will serve to recall the 
ptincipal events in his life, and therefore 
will possess a certain amount of interest 
for Catholic readers. The binding, type, 
and paper are neat and elegant. The 
object of the book is evidently pious, 
and therefore we shrink from criticising 
it too minutely. The style also is pleas- 
ing and readable. It is to be regretted, 
however, that the author did not take a 
little more pains with his task. It isa 
good thing to have plenty of books on 
Catholic subjects; and those who are 
gifted with power, and who can com- 
mand the leisure, are, to a certain extent, 
bound to write. But they are also bound 
to study consistency and order, and, in 
sending forth their productions, to show 
a proper respect for those who are ex- 
pected to buy them. Good-will does not 
excuse slovenliness, and we heartily 
wish that “ W. D. S.” had shown a dcep- 
er sense of this truth. The fact that a 
book is small and easily read does not 
free the writer from a thorough analysis 
of his subject and employment of all 
sources of information regarding it. The 
present work is serviceable as an intro- 
duction to a real treatise on the position 
and office of S. Peter. It is nothing 
more ; and we are sorry that it is not. 


LEHRBUCH DE6 KATHOLISCHEN UND PRO- 
TESTANTISCHEN KIRCHENRECHTS. Von 
Dr. Friedrich H. Vering. Herder, Frei- 
burg. 1875. 

A number of the most learned Catho- 
lic theologians of Germany have com- 
bined together to prepare a complete 
theological library. The present volume 
on canon law makes the fifth thus far 
issued. This library is one which will 
be very valuable to German priests or 
those who read German. The names of 
Hergenriither, Scheeben, and other wri- 
ters of similar rank who are contributors 
sufficiently guarantee its excellence. 


AcTA ET Decreta ConciLit VATICANI. 
Collectio Lacensis, tom. iii, Herder, 
Freiburg. 1875. 

These and other publications of tve 

Herder publishing house are imported 

by the enterprising firm of the Benzigers. 
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The first is a convenient and carefully 
edited text of the acts of the Vatican 
Council, to which is appended a list of all 
the episcopal sees and prelatures called 
nulius in the entire Catholic Church. 
The second is one portion of the magni- 
ficent collection of modern councils pub- 
lished at Maria-Laach, and contains the 
acts of British and North American coun- 
cils held during the past century, or, to 
speak more precisely, from 1789 to 136g. 


CALDERON’S GROESSTE DRAMEN RELIGIOE- 
SEN INHALTs. Uebersetzt von Dr. F. 
Lorinser. 3d vol. Herder, Freiburg. 
1875. 

We cannot speak from personal know- 
ledge of the merit of this translation. 
Readers of German literature who can- 
not read Calderon in the original -will 
no doubt be pleased to find some of his 
great dramas in a German dress, and be 
sufficiently interested in them to ascertain 
for themselves how far the great poet has 
been successfully reproduced. 


VOLKSTHUEMLICHES AUS SCHWABEN. Von 
Dr. Anton Birlinger. 
burg. 1861. 

We have here in two volumes a mis- 
cellaneous collection of every kind of 
folk-lore, in prose and verse, mostly very 
short pieces which must be very amusing 
fer children and others who like to en 
tertain themselves with curious odds and 
ends of this sort. 


Herder, Frei- 


THE SACRIFICE OF THE EUCHARIST, AND 
OTHER DOCTRINES OF THE CATHOLIC 
Cuurcm EXPLAINED AND VINDICATED. 
By the Rev. Charles B. Garside. Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates. 1875. (New 
York: Sold by The Catholic Publica- 
tion Society.) 

This is a very thoughtful and learned 
treatise on the Sacrifice of the Mass, and, 
though not directly controversial, it is a 
very lucid and satisfactory vindication 
of the Catholic doctrine on the Holy 
Eucharist considered as a sacrifice. 
fhe volume contains also essays on 
Definitions of the Catholic faith, Ex- 
istence of the church in relation to Scrip- 
ture, Tradition as a vehicle of Christian 
coctrine The Atonement and Pur 
torv,” and other subjects, all of the 
wel! written, and some, such as the one 
on “ Definitions of the Catholic Faith,” oc- 
‘ with discussion of 
are frequently talked 
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present, and upon which it is important 
to have clear and accurate notions. 


Ture PersEcuTIONS oF ANNAM: A His- 
tory of Christianity in Cochin China 
and Tonking. By J. R. Shortland, 
M.A. London: Burns & Oates. 1875. 
(New York : Sold by The Catholic Pub- 
lication Society.) 

We read an account a few days since 
of four hundred Catholic priests who 
four years ago were transported from 
Poland to Siberia by the Russian gov- 
ernment; three hundred have died, and 
the others can survive but a little while. 
It was only a paragraph in a newspaper. 
The martyrs die as of old, and we scarcely 
hear of their sufferings. The missionary 
work of the church, too, is almost forgot- 
ten by her children who are living at 
sase and in comfort ; and yet it is carried 
on in all quarters of the globe. Our 
brothers, if we be worthy to call them by 
this name, are toiling, suffering, dying 
for Christ and the souls of men in far-off 
countries of which we seem not to care 
even.to know anything. Hereisa book, 
most interesting and consoling, full of 
edifying facts and heroic examples, writ- 
ten clearly and simpiy. It is a history 
of Christianity in Cochin China and 
Tonking ; and as these two countries form 
the Empire of Annam, and the history of 
the church is always one of persecution, 
of triumph through suffering, the book 
is entitled Zhe Persecutions of Annam. 
For centuries Europeans have been ex- 
cluded from this country, into the interior 
of which the only strangers who have 
penetrated have been Catholic mission- 
aries, and they have gone at the risk of 
their lives. For two hundred and fifty 
years the apostles of the church have 
been laboring in Annam, and whoever 
will read this book wiil be struck with 
wonder at the work they have done 
he sufferings they have endured. 
Never anywhere have there been more 
barbarous or crucl persecutions, and 
never have they been borne with more 
heroic fortitude and simple trust in God. 

And then what a wealth of instruction 
in the lives of these Annamite converts ! 
From 1615 down to our own day thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands have 
received the faith, and, rather than forfeit 
it, hundreds and thousands have endur 
ed every torment, death itself. Their 
warm piety, their intelligent faith, their 
dauntless courage, put us to shame. 


and 
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The last persecution broke out in 
1858, and raged until the Christians were 
relieved by the arms of France, in con- 
sequence of which a treaty of peace was 
signed in June, 1862, which was soon fol- 
lowed by a decree granting religious 
worship ; and we may hope that the soil 
which has drunk the blood of so many 
martyrs will yet become the vineyard of 
Christ. 

But we must refer our readers to the 
book itself, and close this brief notice 
with the wish that some one of our Catho- 
lic houses in this country may republish 
this most interesting chapter of Catholic 
history. 


THE AMERICAN STATE AND AMERICAN 
STATESMEN. By William Giles Dix. 
I vol. 12mo, pp. 171. Boston: Estes 
& Lauriat. 1876. 

It is refreshing in these days to meet 
with a non-Catholic writer like Mr. Dix, 
who takes his stand on Christianity and 
the law of Christ as the foundation of 
all right law and government. There is 
a class, and a large class, of patriots 
among us who seem, unconsciously in- 
deed, to resent the idea that Almighty 
God had anything at all to do with the 
growth and development of this country. 
To this class of men Mr. Dix’s book will 
be a sharp reminder that there is a God 
above us who rules ail things, and that 
religion and governments did actually 
exist in the world at large—and in the 
New World, for the matter of that—before 
the Afayflower touched these shores. 
The book deals with just what its title 
indicates: the American state and Ame- 
rican statesmen. Among the statesmen 
dealt with are Abraham Lincoln, Charles 
Sumner, and several of the historic names 
that have lent a lustre te Congress. But 
the larger and graver portion of the book 
deals with the constitution of the States 
in themselves and their relation to the 
States as a whole or nation. Mr. Dix is 
a strong and earnest advocate for his 
views ; but his views in the present mat- 
ter are almost diametrically opposed to 
the general feeling of Americans. “ Are 
the United States a nation?” he boldly 
asks in the final chapter of the book, and 
his answer is “yes” . 





and “no. In a 
wozd, he is strongly in favor of the ccn- 
tralization of sovereignty as opposed to 
the local independence of States. As 
long as federalism exists, says Mr. Dix, 
practically, so long is the nation exposed 
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to disorder and a renewal of the civil 
war. 

So important a question, it is needless 
to remark, is scarcely to be settled in a 
book-notice; is, indeed, beyond books 
altogether. It is a growth. The coun- 
try and government alike are a growth, 
and a growth that will not be forced. 
They are just entering on the hundredth 
year of a life that has been seriously 
threatened, and, notwithstanding the 
theatrical thunder which is being heard 
just now of politicians resolved to make 
‘a hit,” we cannot but look to the de- 
velopment of this growth with hope and 
confidence. At the same time, it is the 
part of all who are concerned to guard 
that growth well, to see that no weeds 
spring up around it, to let in light and 
air and freedom, and to keep off all nox- 
ious influences that would threaten the 
life of the parent stem. In the desire to 
do this, such chapters as “ Christianity 
the Inspirer of Nations,” “ Materialism 
the Curse of America,” and “ America 
a Christian Power,” which seem to us 
the strongest chapters in Mr. Dix’s book, 
will be found full of eloquent suggestion 
and sound, even solemn, advice. The 
book, as a whole, will be found a very 
interesting one. The writer is a bold 
man, who certainly has the courage of 
his convictions, which he never hesitates 
to express openly. The book overruns 
with apt illustration and an extraordi- 
nary eloquence. Indeed, there is a fault 
in parts of too great eloquence, compen- 
sated for over and over again by pas- 
sages full of terseness, purity, and 
strength. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES BY CONSTA- 
BLE AND GILLIES. (Bric-a-Brac Series.) 
Edited by Richard Henry Stoddard. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co. 1876. 

This volume completes the first Bric-a- 
Brac Series. The publishers announce 
an extensive sale—proof ‘only of its 
being suited to certain ‘iterary tastes. 
We havg not been able to pronounce a 
very favorable opinion upon the merits 
of the series. In turning over the leaves 
of a college sheet the other day, we came 
upon an extract from the letter ofa young 
lady at one of our fashionable seminaries, 
in which, counselling her sisters to high 
resolves and noble aims, she says: “ In- 
stead of getting a new hat this term, 
let us buy a Bric-a-Brac.” -We think 
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this is good evidence of the value 
of these volumes as literary works. 
They are admirably suited for boarding- 
school misses. But what the authors 
and scholars who are gossiped about 
would say at being brought down to this 
levei is another question. On the whole, 
wé would advise this young lady to buy 
a new hat instead. The hat will serve a 
useful if not a very exalted purpose in 
covering her head; the “ Bric-a-Brac” 
wil? fill it with frivolous and untrust- 
worthy chit-chat. 

This volume treats, under distinct 
heads, of forty-six persons—including a 
majority of the pocts, novelists, histori- 
ans, linguistic scholars, and essayists of 
Scotland at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, with a sprinkling of English and 
German savants, including Goethe—in a 
little over three hundred small duode- 
cimo pages. That is to say, it gives an 
average of seven pages to each author. 
These seven pages are devoted almost 
exclusively in each instance to trivial 
personal anecdotes. From this simple 
inventory, therefore, it will be easy to 
form an accurate notion of what the 
young lady gains mentally as an equiva- 
lent for the loss of her new hat. 

Considerable space is given, however, 
to one ortwo worthies. Ofthese, William 
Godwin, the revolutionary propagandist, 
holds the first place, and with him inci- 
dentally his first wife, Mary Wollstone- 
craft, the author of the Vindication of the 
Rights of Woman. This precious pair 
are handled with great tenderness and 
unction, 

The rest of the volume is made up 
chiefly of reminiscences of the small lite- 
rary stars who twinkled round Sir Walter 
Scott in Edinburgh at the beginning of 
the century, and stele something from the 
reflection of his brightness, but who are 
now for the most part forgotten. 


In Doors AND OUT ; oR, VIEWS FROM THE 
CHIMNEY CORNER. By Oliver Optic. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1876. 
Excellent stories, all of which might 

have been drawn from actual life, are to 

oe found in this volume. Like all of 

Oliver Optic’s books, it may be safely 

placed in the hands of young people. 

Some of the sketches, such as “ Good-for- 


Nothings,” might be read with as much 


profit as amusement by grown-up per- 
sons, especially those who are continu- 
ally complaining about servant-girls. 





